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TO HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 

GEORGE THE FOURTH, 

OP THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GRBilT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, KINO, 

THESE 

nnttmottB of <eBrfOtge tfie W^iti 

AND HIS FAMILY 
ARE 

HUMBLY DEDICATED, 

BY HIS majesty's 

MOST FAITHFUL AND 

MOST DEVOTED SEBVANT6, 
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THE 



ANECDOTES OF GEORGE THE THIRD 

AND HIS FAMILY . 



-WiahM Uberty 



Ne'er lovelier looks than under such a crown. 

He knew that those who would with love command 

Must with a tender, yet a stedfast, hand 

Sustain &e reins/' jonson. 

HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK 
Tux House of Bmaswick possesses such well-found 
claims to antiquity and importance, that it has e&« 
gaged a moie than ordinaiy share of the attention of 
genealogists and historians. The eelebrated Leibnitz, 
who passed the last forty years of his life at the court 
of the Duke of Hanovei, became the architect of a 
■MBumeot which this fiunify were ambitious of raising 
to the glory of their name. His labouis were pub- 
lished in several volumes, and laid the fonndatiim of 
Eccard's Qrigiius Guelfica, in five veluraes, folio. 
Muratori has iUnstfated the Italian branch in his 
Jatichita Ettense ; and our learned historian. Gibbon 
has drawn from these sources A Ditsertatum on th€ 
Antiquiiies of tht Home of Brujttwick, published in his 
b12 
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4 P£RCV ANECDOTES. 

posthumous works, but which unhappily he did not 
liVe to finish. 

" An English subject/' says Gibbon, " may be 
prompted by a just and liberal curiosity to investigate 
the origin and story of the House of Brunswick ; 
which, after an alliance with the daughters of our 
kings, has been called by the voice of a free people 
to the legal inheritance of the crown. From George 
the First, and his father, the Elector of Hanover, we 
ascend in a clear and regular series to the first Duke 
of Brunswick and Lunenburg, who received his inves- 
titure from Frederic the Second, about the middlt 
of the thirteenth century. If these ample possession! 
had been the gift of the emperor to some adventurous 
soldier, to some faithful client, we might be content 
with the antiquity and lustre of a noble race, which 
had been enrolled nearly six hundred years among 
the princes of Germany. But our ideas are raised, 
and our prospect is opened, by the discovery, that the 
first Duke of Brunswick was rather degraded than 
adorned by his new title, since it imposed the duties 
of feudal service on the free and patrimonial estate, 
which alone had been saved in the shipwreck of the 
more splendid fortunes of his house. His ancestors 
had been invested with the powerful Duchies of 
Bavaria and Saxony, which extended far beyond their 
limits in modem geography ; from the Baltic sea to' 
the confines of Rome, they were obeyed, or respected, 
or feared ; and in the quarrels of the Guelphs and 
the Gibellines, the former appellation was derived 
from the name of their progenitors in the female line. 
But the genuine masculine descent of the princes of 
Brunswick most be explored beyond the Alps; the 
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venenUe tree which has since ovenhadowed Ger- 
many and Britaia, was planted in the Italian soil. 
As far as our sight can reach, we diseem the first 
fbunden of the race in the Maiqnises of Este, of 
Liguria, and perhaps of Tuscany. In the eleventh 
century, the primitive stem was divided into two 
branches; the elder migrated to the banks of the 
Danube and the Elbe, the younger more humbly a '- 
hered to the neighbourhood of the Adriatic. The 
Dukes of Brunswick and the Kings of Great Britain 
aie the descendants of the first , the Didies of Ferrara 
and Modena were the offipring oi the second/* 

William, Duke of Brunswick Lunenburg, fourth 
son of Ernest, called the Confessor, on account oi 
his having introduced the Augsburg Confession into 
his dominions, had fifteen children, seven of whom 
were sons, and were rendered more remarkable in 
histoiy by their ami^, than they coujd well have 
been by an extended and splendid lineage. These 
princes, whose names were Ernest, Christian, Augustus 
Frederick, Magnus, George, and John, being resolved, 
on the death of their father in 1593, to keep up the 
dignity of their house, made an agreement among 
themselves not to divide their paternal inheritance. 
Accordingly they determined that only one of the 
number should marry ; and that the elder brother 
should have the sole regency over the Lunenburg 
estates, and be succeeded by the eldest survivor. .They 
kept to this brotherly compact with great exactness ; 
and this circumstance appeared so extraordinary, that 
when the Grand Siguier, Achmet the Fiist, was 
b3 
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made acquainted with it» he expressed great sarpriae, 
and said, " It is worth a man's while to undertsJce a 
journey, on purpose to be an eye>witness of such 
wonderful unanimity." The seven brothers, according 
to the agreement, drew lots who should marry ; and 
the fortunate chance fell upon George, the sixth 
brother, who in consequence formed an union with 
Anne Eleonora, daughter of Louis, Landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, by whom he had five children. 
George thus secured the government to his family; 
but he died in 1642, without enjoying the regency 
himself. 



The Duchess of Blakenburg, who was great great- 
grandmother of the late Duke of Brunswick, and who 
died at a very advanced age, had the singular happi- 
ness to reckon among her posterity sixty-two princes 
and princesses, fifty-three of whom she saw at one 
time alive. Among these sixty-two, there were three 
emperors, two empresses, two kings, and two queens ; 
a circumstance rare in a sovereign bouse, and not 
equalled in all the annals of histoiy. 



BRITISH DESCENT. 

The connection of the House of Brunswick with 
the royal family of England, and the act of settlement 
by which the succession was settled, are circumstances 
well known to every reader, but few are conscious 
that the kmg of England is heir in direct succession 
(the Catholic line of course Oxcluded) to the British 
Cambro-British, English, and Scottish Kings. Mr 
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Yorke, in bis <' Ro]ral Tribes/' has giTen the pedigree, 
and from his curious woik we extract the following 
scoouDt of the British descent of George III. 

1. Cadwaldr, last King of the Bntons. 

2. Idwal Iwrch, his son. 

3. Rhodri Molwnog, son of Idwal. 

4. Cynan Tyndsthwy, son of Rhodri. 

5. Esyllt, daughter and heiress i>f CytLa, mar- 

ried to Merfyn Fiych. 

6. Rhodri Mawr, their son. 

7. Anarawd, son of Rhodri. 

8. Idwal Foel, son of Anarawd. 

9. Meurig, son of Idwal. 

10. lago, son of Meurig. 

11. Cynan, son of lago. 

12. Gru^dd, son of Cynan. 

13. Owaih Guynedd, son of Gru%dd. 

14. lorwerth, Owain's son. 

15. Slewelyn, son of lorwerth. 

16. Dafydd, son of Slewelyn. 

All the above were Princes of Wales, 

17. Guladys Ddu, sister and heiress of Dafydd, 

married to Ralph Mortimer. 

18. Roger, their son. 

19. Edmund Mortimer^ son of Roger. 

20. Roger, son of Edmund, first Earl of Marchc 

21. Edmund, son of Roger married Philippa, daugh- 

ter and heiress of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
third son of Edward III. 

22. Roger, their son. 

23. Anne, daughter and heiress of Roger, married 

to Richard of Conisburg, Earl of Cambridge. 
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24. Richtid, Ihike of Yoik, Ihdr son. 

25. Edwaid TV. eldwt son of Richani. 

26. Elizabeth, Edward's eldest sister, married to 

Heniy VII. 

27. Margaret, their eldest daughter, married to 

James IV. of Scotlaiid. 

28. James V. of Socdand, their son. 

29. Mary Queen of Soots, daughter of James. 

30. James I. of England, son of Maiy, by Lord 

Damley. 

31. Elizabeth, daughter of James, married to Fre- 

deric, Elector Palatine. 

32. Sophia, their daughter, married to Ernest 

Augustus, Elector of Hanover. 

33. George I. their son. 

34. George II. his son. 

35. Frederic Prince of Wales, son of George IL 

and father of 
George III. his late ma|esty. 

INFANCY OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
The king was a seven months* child, and from that 
circumstance so' weakly at the period of his birth, 
that serious apprehensions were entertained that it 
would be imposnble to rear him. It was in conse- 
quence thought advisable to waive the strict etiquette 
hitherto maintained, of having for the royal infe.nt a 
nobly descended nurse, in £ivour of one in the middle 
ranks of life, the fine healthy fresh-coloured wife or 
the head gardener of one of the palaces. This person, 
besides the first recommendation of an exoeUent consti- 
tution, and much maternal experience, was character- 
ized by qualities of a higher order — great quickness of 
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feeling, much goodness of heart, and a disporition at 
once candid and disinterested. She undertook' the 
anxious charge with cheerfulness : but when it was 
made known to her, that according to the court 
etiq[aette, the royal infant could not be allowed to 
sleep with her ; from an etiquette so cold, and, in the 
present case, so likely in her opinion to |»ove prgu- 
dicial, she instantly revolted, and in terms both warm 
and bluDt expressed herself, " Not sleep with m9 ! 
then you may nurse the boy yourselves." 

To no reasoning, or compromise, that was oflered, 
would she listen ; out continued resolutely to refuse 
to take charge of the royal infant, if bound to observe 
a ceremony whirh no argument could make her think 
otherwise than alike unnatural and unhealthy. The 
conscientious and disinterested conduct of the nurw 
was reported in the proper quarter, and so justly ap- 
preciated, that this point of court ceremony was 
yielded to her ; and to this circumstance it is more 
than probable that the nation owed the blessing of 
l>^g governed for so long a period by one who united 
in himself all the virtues which grace the monarch and 
the man. 

The afiection of the prince for his nurse naturally 
" grew with his growth, and strengthened with his 
strength/' As she was not provided for in the liberal 
manner which the subsequent nurses of the royal 
infants have been, her circumstances were of^n 
necessitous. The prince had been removed from her 
care and had but a very niggardly allowance for the 
heir-apparent of the British Empire, but he never 
hesitateid to relieve her when in his power ; and when 
this was not the case, his affectionate sympathy soothed 
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aer muid. He has luluaUy beea known to mingle hi» 
taarawitb her^sj a sympathy which speaks volumes 
in love and admiration of the heart that felt it. 

The good nurse did not live to taste the more ex- 
tended geneKNsity of the prince, when his accession 
to the throne placed it in his power to bestow it ; but 
her daughter was made laundress to his majesty, a 
sinecure place of good emolument. 

HIS FIRST TUTOR. 

The first tutor of George III. was Dr. Francis 
Ayscough, who married the sister of Lord Lyttleton, 
and died Dean of Bristol. In a letter from that 
worthy djvine to the learned and pious Dr. Dod- 
dridge, of Northampton, dated Febraaiy 16, 1744, 
there is the following remarkable passage : " I thank 
Crod, I have one great encouragement to quicken me 
in my duty, which is the good (Usposition of tho 
children entrusted to me ; as an instance of it, I must 
tell you that Prince George (to his honour, and my 
shame) had learnt several pages in your little book of 
verses, without any directions from me." 

On the publication of Dr. Inland's admirable view 
of Deisticd Writers, the prince, though then in the 
bloom of youth, purchased a number of copies to the 
amount of one hundred pounds, merely for gratuitous 
distribution ; an instance of early judgment, discri- 
mination, and liberality, very rarely equalled. 
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DRAMATIC RECREATIONS. 

The Prinoes of the Houe of Brunswick bare 
genenUy been partial to theatrical entertainmenls. 
George II. frequently riaited the theatres, notwith- 
standing his imperfect kxkowledge of the English lan- 
guage prevented his enjoying the beauties of the 
drama as much as he must otherwise have done. 
He was at Druiy Lane Theatre, when the Culloden 
despatches were presented to him from the Duke of 
Cumberland, his darling son. The instant his majesty 
opened them, and collected 'the -snbstanoe of their 
contents, he stafirted up while the 4ear8 streamed from 
his eyes, and in some glorious ejaculation shanked 
^ God, and mnnounced the victory. Oazfick imme- 
diatdy eaught ikt transporting soimd. The otches- 
tra, by his orders, struck up " God save gteat Oeorge 
our King," and the w^iole audience in raptunms en- 
thiisnsm jc&ned the chorus. 

Prince Frederick of Wdes possessed a similar taste 
to his fiither, lUid was very fond of instrttctmg his 
children at a very early age to repeat moral speeches 
out of plays ; and with this vie^, he desired Mrs. De- 
venish, whose first husband was Mr. Rowe the poet, 
to have a correct edition of Rowe's works printed, 
which that lady accordingly did. The press was 
corrected, and the dedication written by Mr. Newton, 
afterwards Biriutp of Bristol. 

While Iris ftmd^ were still very yovng^ the piinee 
had plays at LaioBster Hoose, in which die diildma 
of hu royal his^iness sustained te principal cha- 
refers. These were under the directioa of the oele- 
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bratad Quin ; and it was in reference to the instnictions 
he then gave Prince George, that on hearing of the 
graceful manner in which he delivered his first speech 
from the throne, he exclaimed with pride and exulta- 
tion, " Ah, I taught the boy to speak. 

On the 4th of Jannaiy, 1749, the children of his 
royal highness, with the aid of some of the juvenile 
branches of the nobility, performed the tragedy of 
Cate before their royal parents, and a numerous audi- 
ence of distinguished personages. The following were 
the dramatis persorue on this interesting occasion : 

Fortius. •••• •...• Prince George 

Juba Prince Edward 

Cato Master Nugent 

Sempronius Master £velyn 

Lucius Master Montagu 

Decius Lord Milsington 

Syphax ••••.. Lord North's son 

Marcus •• Master Madden 

Maxda .•... Princess Augusta 

Lacia Princess Elizabeth. 

Previous to the rising of the curtain. Prince George, 
then eleven years of age^ came forward, and delivered 
in a most graceful and impressive manner the follow- 
ing Prologue : — 

To speak with freedom, dignity, and ease. 
To learn those arts which may hereafter please, 
Wise.andiois say — let youth, in earliest age. 
Rehearse the poet's labours on the stage. 
Nay, taase ! a nobler end is still behind~>- 
The poet's labours elevate the mind ; 
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Teach our young hearts with gen'roiu fire^to bam. 
And feel the viitaous sentiments we learn. 
T' attain these glorious ends what play so fit. 
As that where all the powers of human wit 
Combine to dignify great Cato's name, 
To deck his tomb, and consecrate his fame? 
Where Liberty, O name for ever dear ! 
Breathes forth in every line, and bids us fear 
Nor pains, nor death, to guard our sacred laws, 
But bravely perish in our countiy's cause. 
Patriots indeed ! Nor why that honest name. 
Through every time and station still the same. 
Should this superior to my years be thought. 
Know, 'tis the first great lesson I was taught. 
What, though a boy ! it may with pride be said, 
A boy in England bom — in England bred ; 
Where freedom well becomes the earliest state. 
For there the love of liberty's innate. 
Yet more ; before my eyes those heroes stand. 
Whom the great William brought to bless this land. 
To guard, with pious care, that gen'rous plan 
Of power well bounded, which he first began. 
But while my great foreiatheis fire my mind. 
The friends, the joy, the glory, of mankind. 
Can I forget that tiiere is one more dear ? 
But he is present, and 1 must forbear. 

After the tragedy had been performed in a manner 
highly creditable to the royal and other juvenile 
amateurs, and much to the honour of tliose who had 
conducted thar education, the Princess Augusta, 
afkerwards Ihiohess of Brunswick, and mother of her 
present majesty, and Prince Edward, afterwards Duke 

48—49 c 
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(>f Yoifc, deHtered an Epilogufe, of whwh th6 follow- 
ing is a copy : — 

PRlNCEtfl AUGUSTA* 

The prologue's filled with such fine fhnaea, 
George will alone have all the praises, 
Unless we can (to get in vogue) 
Contrive to vpeak an epilogue. 

PRINCE EDWARD. 

George has, 'tis true, vouchsafd to mention 
His future gracious intention 
In such heroic strains, that no man 
Will e'er deny his soul is Roman. 
But what have you or I to say to 
The pompous sentiments of Cato? 
George is to have imperial sway -, 
Our task is only to obey ; 
And trust me TU not thwart his will. 
But be his faithful Juba still- 
Though, sister, now the play is over, 
I wish you'd get a better lover.. 

iPRlKCESS AU0t7#A 

^ Why, — ^not to underrate yoiur merit; — 
Others would court with diflermt spirit. 
And I periiaps might like another 
A little better than a brother. 
Could I have one of trngland't breeding 
But 'tis a point they^ro all agreed in, 
Hiat I must wed a foreigner. 
And cross therseas, — ^the Lord knows wheie, — 
Yet, let me go where'er I will, 
England shaU have my wishes still. 
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PSINCB KDWABD. 

In £i^;]aiid born, my inclination. 
Like your's, is wedded in the natbn ; 
And fiituie times I hope will see 
BCe general, in leaUty.' — 
Indeed, I wish to serve this land, 
It is my father's strict command -, 
And none he ever gave, will be 
More cheerfully obey'd by me. 

LEARNING GERMAN. 
When the prince was not teQ years old* Geoigi the 
Second, jnst as he w^g about to set ont for Hanover, 
sent B^^n Steinbeig to eiamine the children of 
Piederic Prince of Wales in their learning. The 
baum dischaiied his office very punctually, by taking 
them all in due course ; and at the oenehision said to 
Piinoe George, that he would tell the king what a 
gxeat pvofieiausy his highness had made in Latin, but 
that he wished that he would be a little more perHsot 
in his Gennan grammar, as it would be of signal use 
to him. " German grammar ! German grammar!" 
ntnted the prinee ; '^ why nny dull chfld can learn 
that!" This reply is said to have given great ofifonce 
to the old monaich. 



POLITICAL EDUCATION. 

In 1758, a strong attempt was made by the New« 

cuUe futy to change the tutors of the young prince. 

hfHi HaiGouit waited on the king, and complained 

itroi^ly.«f the dan^erona notions, and arbitrary prin- 
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ciples, that were instilled into the mind of the prince 
by Stone, Cresset, and Scott, whose dismissal they 
declared^ essential to the prince's better education. 
An anonymous letter was written to Dr Newton, then 
a popular preacher at St. George's, which set forth the 
dflmgerotts way in which the prince's education was 
left; and after touching on the doctor's popularity 
concluded by putting it to him as a du^ to notice it 
in the pulpit. Another anonymous letter was sent to 
Genend Hawley, which, when it was opened con- 
tained nothing to him, but was a sort of a representa- 
tion or remonstrance to the king, from the Whig 
nobility. It was entitled, ** A memorial of several 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of the first rank and 
fortune." From this memorial we extract the follow- 
ing passages : — 

" That it being notorious, that books inculcating 
the worst maxims of government, and defending the 
most avowed tyrannies, have been put into the hands 
of the Prince of Wales, it cannot but afiect the me- 
morialists ]with the most melancholy apprehensions; 
when th^ find that the men who had the honesty 
and the resolution to complain of such astonishing 
methods of instruction, are driven awiay fi!om court, 
and the men who have dared to teach such doctrines 
are continued in trust and ftivour. Iliat the security 
of this goverment being built on Whig principles, 
and alone supported by Whig zeal ; that the establish- 
ment of the present royal ftunily being settled in the 
timely overthrow of Queen Anne's last ministiy, it 
cannot but alarm all true Whigs to hear of school- 
masters of very contrary principles being thought of 
for preceptors ; and to see none but the friends, an^ 
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fn^ of th% )^ Lord 3olioglwoke a at nuled with 
.the ed«€«tioii of a prince, who«e Aunily thai vi0iy 
jj^rd endeavoured by his measuiies to exclude, and by 
his wiilings to expel fiwu the throne of these hingdoioa.'' 
^ • » • 

" That whoever advised the lefusal e£ an audieofie 
to the Bishop of Norwich, who was so justify alarmed 
fit the wrong methods which he saw taken in the 
education of the Fiinoe of Wales, is an enemy to 
this ^untiy, and can only mean at least to govern by 
a £M;tion, which intends to overthrow the government, 
and restore the exiled and arbitrary House of Stuart. 
That to have a Soetsmao, of a most disaffected 
&mily, and allied in the neavest manner to the Pie- 
tender's first ministers, consulted in the education of 
the Prince of Wales, and entrusted with the most im- 
portant secrets of government, must tend to alarm 
and disgust the friends of the present royal family, 
and to encourage the hopes and attempts of the Jaco- 
' bites. Lastly, the memorialists cannot help remark- 
ing, that the three or four low, dark, suspected persons, 
are the only men whose station is fixed and permanent ; 
but that all the great offices and officers are so con- 
stantly varied and shuffled about, to the disgrace ot 
this country, that the best persons apprehend there is 
a settled design in those low and suspected peofde to 
infuse such jeabusies, caprices, and fickleness, into 
the two nuoisters whose confidence they engross, as 
may render this government ridiculous and contempt- 
iUe, and ftciUtate the revolution which the memo- 
rialists think th^ have but too much reason to fear is 
meditating. God preserve the King." 

Ge«||e the Second woukl hftve paid no attention 
c3 
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to these anonymous accusations against the tutors of 
the prince, had they pot been seconded by the Duke 
of Newcastle, and his brother, Hany Pelham, who 
had long possessed an ascendancy over the mind of 
the sovereign. The king became alarmed, but in- 
stead of taking the course which the accusers expected, 
and turning the persons out of their employment, he 
ordered a committee to examine into the truth of the 
story. The commissioners discharged their trust with 
fidelity, and the only shadow of proof that appeared 
to warrant tlie complaint, was the fact that the young 
prince, on seeing Echard's History of the Revolution 
in the hand of a domestic, reiquested the loan of it, 
which of course was granted. 

PRINCE GEORGE AT SEVENTEEN. 

The Princess of Wales, his mother, communicated 
to a friend the following character of the young Prince, 
at the age of seventeen. The passage is in Dodding- 
ton's Diary. She said, that " he was shy and back- 
ward ; not a wild, dissipated boy, but good natured 
And cheerful, with a serious cast upon the whole ; that 
those about him knew him no more than if they had 
never seen him. That he was not quick; but with 
those he was acquainted with, applicable and intelli- 
gent. His education had given her much pain. His 
book-learning she was no judge of. though supposed 
it small or useless ; but she hoped he might have been 
instructed in the general understanding of things." 
He was brought up in great privacy, as far as regarded 
a familiar acquaintance with the prevailing mann 
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Vf the young nobility; and the prejudices which 
George II. entertained against the Princess Dowager, 
eliectually excluded his grandson from the splendours 
and allurements of a courts- 



EARL OP BUTE. 
Those who are accustomed to trace the most im- 
portant events tb causes the most trivial, will not be 
Sttiprised to learn, that the first success of Lord Bute, 
and, consequently, all the good or evil which his 
great power occasioned, was owing to the circumstance 
of an apothecary, in Lime Street, keeping a carriage. 
His lordship was living in a very domestic and retired 
manner at Richmond; attending only to the educa- 
tion of his children, and not even allowing himself 
the indulgence of a carriage. Mr. M. an apothecary, 
whose country house was near that of Lor^ Bute, 
kept a chariot, and one day invited his lordship to 
take a^place in it, to go to Moulsey Hurst, where 
there was to be a great cricket match, under the 
auspices of Frederic, Prince of Wales, father of George 
ni. The offer was accepted ; and they had not been 
Jong on the ground when it began to rain. To amuse 
the prince during this cessation of the cricket, a 
rubber of whist was proposed ; but only three persons 
could be found, of sufficient rank to entitle them to 
the honour ; at last some one recollected that he had 
seen a nobleman in Mr.M.'s chariot. Lord Bute was 
accordingly invited to be of the party, where he so 
pleased the prince (who had never seen him before.) 
that he invited him to Kew ; an invitation which the 
Scotch lord did not hesitate in accepting. F<^ 
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that time Lord Bute became a great &voiirite oC th» 
prince ; and in 1737, he was ajypointad oqe <tf the 
lords of his bed-chambeE. 

ALLEN, EARL BATHUKST. 
This nobleman was afSKiinted treasurer to the. 
prince in 1757, and continued on the list of pnrj 
councillors at his accesaon to the throne ; but on ac- 
count of hut great age, being then upwards of seven^, 
he chose to enjoy atiutn cum dignitate. Lord Bathurst^p 
Integrity gained him the esteem even of his oppo- 
!ients ; and his humanity and benevolence, the aAc- 
Ion of all who knew him more intimately. He ^ddad 
t> his public virtues, all the good breeding, politeness, 
and elegance, of social intercourse. Swift, Prior, 
Rowe, Addison, Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, Congreve, 
in short, all the men of genius of his time, cultivated 
his friendship, and were proud of his correspond- 
ence. 

Pope, in his Epistle .to him on the Use of Richeii, 
thus addresses him : 

'* The sense to value riches, with the art 
T* enjoy them, and the virtue to impart ; 
To bidance fortune by a just expense. 
Join with economy magnificence ; 
With splendour charity, with plenty health ; 
O teach us, Bathurst, yet unspoiled by wealth. 
That secret rare between the extremes to move. 
Of mad good natur, and of mean self love l" 
Sterne, in his Letters to Eliza, also speaks of him 
in the following terms. 

" This nobleman,'* says he, " is an old friend of 
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nioe; lie was ahrays the protector of men of wit 
and genius; end has had those of the last centuiy 
ihrays at his table. The manner in which his notice 
tegan of me was singular, as it was polite. He came 
up to me oiie day, as I was at the Princess of Wales' 
oottrt ; I want to know you, Mr. Sterne, but it is fit 
you should know also who it is that wishes this 
pleasuie. You have heard (continued he) of an old 
Ixnrd Bathurst, of whom your Popes and Swifts have 
sung and spoken so much. I have lived my life with 
geniuses of that cast, but have survived them ; and 
despairing ever of finding their equals, it is some 
years since I have closed my accounts, and shut up 
my books, with thoughts of never opening them 
again ; but you have kindled a desire in me of open- 
ing them once more before I die, which I now do. — 
So come honae, ^nd dine with me. This nobleman, I 
say, is a prodigy ; for, at eighty-five, he has all the 
wit and promptness of a man of thirty ; a disposition 
to please and be pleased, and a power to please 
others beyond whatever I knew ; added to which, he 
is a man of learning, courtesy, and feeling.^' 

His lordship preserved his natural cheerfulness and 
vivacity to the veiy last. To within a month of his 
death, which happened on the 16th of September, 
1775, at the age of ninety-one, be constantly rode out 
on horseback, two hours before dinner ; and constantly 
diank his bottle of claret or madeua after dinner. 
He used to repeat often, with a smile, that Dr. Cheyne 
had assured him, fifty years before, that he would 
never live seven years longer, unless he abridged him- 
self of his wine. About two years before his death, 
be invited' several of his^ends to spend a few cheer « 
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lU dftyt with him at hit seat at CSitBttBittr ; aad liMBf 
one evening vary loth to ]^ with them* hie aoa, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Bathuat, dfcgected li> 
their sitting up any longer, adding, that haallli 
and long life were best secuied by legvlarity. Ha 
sufiered him to retire : but as soon as ha was gone, 
the cheerful father said, " Come, my good friends^ 
since the old gentleman itgvHS to M, I think wa may 
venture to crack another bottle/' 

COMING OF AGE. 
The City of London presented, on this ooeasioBy 
an address to the Princess of Wales, in which thejr 
warmly congratulated her on ** the happiness of leav 
ing her illustrious son, the Prince of Wslea, arived at 
the age of twenty-one years, endowed with every 
noble quality which maternal fondness could hope» 
or a free people wish, in the heir-appaient to the 
crown.'' Her Royal Highness reptiedL that as her 
** utmost ambition had ever been to see her aoa 
answer the expectations of his county ; if she had 
succeeded in that, all her wishes were oempleted." 

PROJECT OF MARRIAGE. 
George the Second* some years b^re his death, 
projected an union between the prince and a nieoe of 
the King of Prussia. Thia proposition was so grati* 
fjnbg to Frederic, that he enbraoed it with eagamesa, 
and urged the accomplishmapt ef it, hy repealed 
applications to the king, and Iha PirinoeNS Dowager of 
Wales ', but ebe olje^tod *o the mamige. 
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■tecoBsidnwdlier iM too^Mng; aiMithelMiaMI 
aoie tooted dUike to it, on Moottiit «f tiie VbMUb 
principle which praviiled tt the eooft tad flm^ «r 
Ihe Praisaii moMich. Fk9m the timid ^mpodi6m of 
the youig pfBice, Mid the kaewa diead he had of his 
gnnd&ther, tiie pnnoeiB beoune epprtheiiKve hM hit 
tesehition ahoidd yield to eathoritf or pMnatibta* 
HappOy forlfae pnio^ amd IbrHie nuioB, theae mt^ 
temal fean weie eooii reeaofed; for the yettUg frinoe 
•xpnmA hinaeir with each modeat fifaaseaa mt die 
sttlject, that the old king, ate tiying eMiy an, 
«veii lo the eftr of a aplendai ettabfiatuneat, in ofder 
to iaduee oonpliaBM, gave ap tiie point, with the 
i«maik, ««that tiie boy waa good for aotfafaig, and 
oa]y fit to read tiie BiMe to hia noilier,'' 

ACCESSION. 

Hk aeeearion tb the tbiOM opened to Geoige III. 
n a moneat of giaat pablie pioapenty, when the 
hoaoor and ceedit of die nation atoed aingalufy 
Ugh; and w4icb tinae were, faappiiy, no dMainui at 
home to obalract tinae teeaaaiea which had caniad 
tenor to oar enemiea aibroad. The Bittiriimnny had 
heen aQeoeaafal ereiy where; and, in the booyant 
•pirita ia wiMfili te aatiatt were, it waa laoked upott 
•• a aingidaily Itappy emea of the fotuih, that fh« 
% ef hb Bia ji a i j^ a aceeaaioa liappened to be the 
n«e widi the ani^«enaiy of the battle of 44gin«ieiiit. 

Ibe arcanMHaittse of hit laijeaty buhig Britfaih 
tehk, waa another gbrieai foBdty, on which b<Mh die 
kihg himadf, aiid the people at large, dwelt wMi^tt^ 
vMtog aatiaAMion. *<Bi*n and educaied," s^ 1^ 
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inajesty, in his first speech from the duone, *' in diis 
coontiy, I glmy in the name of Briton/' " It is our 
peculiar happiness," said the City of London, in 
their address of congiatiilation, " that your majesty's 
heart is truly English ; and that you have discovered, 
in your earliest years,- the warmest attention to the 
laws and constitution of these kingdoms ; laws so 
excellently framed, that as they give liberty to the 
people, they give power to the prince; and are a 
mutual support of the prerogatives of the crown and 
the righte of the subject/' 

The promptness of the City of London, in the 
presentation of their congratulatory address, is .not 
undeserving of nodoe. George II. died on the mom> 
ing of the 25th, and they presented their address on 
the 28th. The king, in his answer, did not omit to 
advert to the circumstance. *'I have great satis- 
faction/' said his majesty, " in the early marks you 
have given me, of your zeal and afiection for me and 
for my government; and I return you my hearty 
thanks.*' Two of the aldermen who attended with 
the addiess, were the first persons on whom his ma- 
jesty conferred the honour of knighthood ; these were 
Thomas Bawlinson, Esq., and Francis Crosling, Esq. 

Although the death of George II. had taken place 
very unexpectedly, and- the young aovereigo could 
not avoid feeling somewhat embarrassed by the 
novelty of his situation, he soon became pre-eminciit 
in the public estimation, for the manly ease .with 
which he deported himself in the exercise of his hig^ 
functions. ** The young king,*' says Horace Wal- 
pole,' among his letters to Mr. Montague, "basal] 
the appearance of being • amiable. There is great 
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grace to temper much dignity, and extreme good na- 
ture, which breaks out upon all occasions." • • •« For 
the king himself, he seems all good nature, and wish* 
ing to satisfy every body ; all his speeches are obliging. 
I saw him again yesterday, and was surprised to find 
tile levee-room had lost so entirely the air of the 
lion's den. This sovereign don't stand in one spot, 
with his eyes fixed royally on the ground, and drop- 
]»ng bits of German news ; he walks about, and 
fepeaks to every body. I saw him afterwards on the 
throne, where he is gracefully and genteel, sits with 
dignity, and reads his answers well." 

The ease and confidence with which the young 
prince entered on his regal duties seems to have 
been, in no small degree, induced by the perfect con- 
viction which he felt of the goodness of his inten- 
tions. " He depended," as he said emphatically to 
the privy council, *' on the support and assistance of 
every honest man -" a noble declaration, with more of 
true English feeling in it, than any other expression 
he could possibly have used. 



PULPIT FLATTERY. 

One of the first acts performed by the young mo- 
narch after his accession to the throne, was to issue 
an order, prohibiting any of the clergy who should be 
called to preach before him from paying him any 
compliment in their discourses. His majesty v^as 
led to this from the fulsome adulation which Dr. 
Thomas Wilson, Prebendary of Westminster, thought 
proper to deliver in the chapel royal ; and for which, 
instead of thanks, he received from his royal audito 

50 D 
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a pointed reprimand, his majesty observing, " thai he 
came to chaple to hear the praises of God, and not 
his own." This circnmstance operated wonderfully 
on the reverend orator, as from that moment he be- 
came a flaming patriot. The doctor took part with 
Wilkes ; was made liveryman of the Joiners' Com- 
pany ; and lavished large sums upon Mrs. Macau- 
lay, the republican historian, in whose honour he 
caused a marble statue to be erected in his church 
at Walbrook ; though before he died he caused it to 
be removed, not indeed so much from a sense of the 
impropriety of the thing, as out of resentment to the 
lady, who had displeased him by her marriage. 



INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDGES. 
On the 3rd of March, 1761 his majesty in person 
proposed to both houses* of parliament to secure the 
independence of the judicial authority, by rendering 
the judges immoveable, except for misconduct. *' I 
look upon the independence and uprightness of the 
judges of the land," said his majes^, *' as essential 
to the impartial administration of justice ; as one of 
the best securities to the rights and liberties of my 
Joving subjects ; and as most conducive to the honour 
of the crown." His majesty's early attention to an 
object so interesting to his people, as the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, was gratefully acknowledged 
by the two houses of parliament : a bill was accord- 
ingly brought in to that eflect, and passed. Of the 
importance of this measura, that great lawyer. Sir 
William Blackstone, bears the following testimony ; 
" By the noble improvements of the law, in th^ statute 
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of Ist Geo. III. c. 23, enacting at the earnest recom- 
mendation of the king himself from the throne, the 
judges are continued in their offices during their good 
behaviour, notwithstanding any demise of the crown 
(which was formerly held immediately to vacate their 
seats,) and their fuU salaries are absolutely secured 'to 
them during the continuance of their commissions ; his 
majesty having been pleased to declare, that * he look- 
ed upon the independence and uprightness of the 
judges as essential to the impartial administration of 
justice ; as one of the best securities of the rights and 
liberties of his subjects ; and as most conducive to the 
honour of the crown.' *' 

PURITY OF ELECTION. 

The last parliament of the reign of George II. was 
not dissolved until six months after the accession of 
his late m^esty ; on which he immediately gave 
notice to his ministers, that no money should be 
spent to procure the election of members favourable 
to the government, which he understood had formerly 
been the case, saying at the same time, that *' he 
would be tried by his country." This declaration 
gave rise to the following lines. 
" Tried by your country ! to your people's love, 

Amiable prince, so soon appeal ! 
Stay till the tender sentiments improve, 

Ripening to gratitude from zeal ! 
Years hence (yet, ah ! too soon) shall Britain see, 
■ Tlie trial of thy virtue past : 
Who could foretel that your first wish would be. 

What all believe will be your last V* 
t) 2 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Almost immediately after his majesty's 
to the throne, he suspected that impositions were 
practised in his household ; he therefore caused strict 
inquiries to be made in every department, and by 
this means, it is said, occasioned a saving of no less 
than 100,000/. per annum. On examining into an 
immoderate charge for fruit, his majesty asked how 
the pixiduce of the royal gardens was disposed of. 
It was answered, ^that the fruit was not yet come to 
maturity ; and ;hat when it was, it had been usual to 
distribute it in presents, " J^t me not see any move 
then at my table," said the king, " till my own gar- 
dens will produce it in perfection ; and then let me 
have the privilege which every gentleman in the 
kingdom enjoys, of partaking of my own, instead of 
buying from others." 

MARRIAGE. 
The king had not been long seated on the throne, 
before he began to look for a consort, to share his 
honours and his happiness. His mother, the Princess 
of Wales, whose aversion to the Prussian family has 
been noticed, sent Colonel Greme to Mecklenburg, 
to ascertain some particulars respecting the daughters 
of that house. The report was favourable with re- 
gard to the whole family , and all Europe was then 
ringing with the praises of one of the young prin- 
cesses, Sophia Charlotte, on account of a letter she 
had written to Frederick the Great on the followu^ 
occasion. 
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During the seven years' war, the territories of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz had been much injured 
by the depredations of the contending parties ; nor 
were the Prussians by any means remarkable for their 
moderation. On one farm alone these ravagers levied 
a contribution of four thousand crowns, besides what 
they took is plunder and forage. Yet all this was 
moderation, when compared with what the poor vil- 
lagers endured, whose entire stock of provisions was 
taken away ; their furnitures con;erted into fuel, or 
wantonly destroyed ; and themselves, with their chil- 
dren, left to perish in the depth of winter. As long 
as the means afforded, charity wa^ liberally distri- 
buted among the suffering poor ; but at length the 
visitation became so general, that all the exertions of 
benevolence were inadequate to relieve even a small 
portion of the misery that abounded. 

Things remained in this state until the close of the 
year 1760 ; when on a victory gained by the King 
of Prussia over Marshal Daun, the young princess 
took the resolution to write an expostulatory letter to 
him, which was remarkable for the patriotism and 
talents it displayed. 1 he foliowinir is a translation : 

** MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 

•* I AM at a loss whether I shall congratulate or 
condole with you, on your late victory; since the 
same success that has covered you with laurels, has 
overspread the country of Mecklenburg with deso- 
lation. I know, sire, that it seems unbecoming in 
my sex, in the age of vicious refinement, to feel /for 
one's country, to lament the horrors of war, or wish 
for the return of peace. I know you may think it 

!» 3 
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more properly my province to study the art of ptetsing, 

or to turn my thoughts to subjects of a more domestic 

nature ; but however unbecoming it may be in me, I 

cannot resist the desire of interceding for this unhappy 

people. 

'* It was but a very few years ago that this teiritory 
wore the most pleasing appearance. The country was 
cultivated, the peasants looked cheerful, and the towns 
abounded with riches and festivity. What an altera- 
tion at present from such a charming scene ! I am not 
expert at description, nor can my fancy add any 
honor to the picture ; but sure, even conquerors them- 
selves would weep at the hideous prospect now before 
me. The whole country, my dear country, lies one 
frightful waste, presenting only objects to excite terror, 
pity, and despair. The business of the husbandman 
and the shepherd are quite discontinued ; the husband- 
man and shepherd are become soldiers themselves, and 
help to ravage the soil they formerly occupied. The 
towns are inhabited only by old men, women, and 
children perhaps here and there a warrior, by wounds 
or loss of limbs rendered unfit for service, left at his 
door; his little children hang around him, ask the 
history of every wound, and grow themselves soldiers 
before th^y find strength for the field. But this were 
nothing, did we not feel the alternate insolence of 
either army, as it happen to advance or retreat. It is 
impossible to express the confusion even those who 
call themselves our friends create. Even those from 
whom we might expect redress, oppress us with new 
calamities. From your justice it is therefore that we 
hope relief ; to you even children and women may 
complain, whose humanity stoops to the meanest 
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I petitbn, and whoie power is capable of repreiMag tha 
gnatest injuatice. 

" I am, Sire, &c." 

What impression this letter had on Frederick is not 
certain -, but from a letter which he wrote to his general, 
De Zieten, soon after, it would appear to have been 
successful, for he says, " I am determined that hence- 
forth all violent expedients, all exactions, all arbitrary 
supplies, shall ceaso. I shall require tlie whole army 
to pay due respect to the laws of discipline, and shall 
cause every transgression of those laws to be severely 
punished." 

It is said, that when the letter of the Princess oi 
Mecklenburg came into the hand of the young King 
of £ngland, he at once, without making any observa* 
Uons upon the personal attractions of the writer, con- 
cluded that he had found the object calculated to pro- 
mote his felicity. *' This,'' said he to Lx>rJ Harcourt, 
" is the lady whom I shall secure for my consort. 11 
the disposition of th^ princess but equals her refined 
sense, I shall be the happiest man, as I hope, with my 
people's concurrence, to be the happiest monarch in 
Europe." 

The king was not long in carrying Lis determination 
into effect; for in a council held on Wednesday, July 
8, 1761, he declared, that after the fullest information 
and mature deliberation, he was come to a resolution 
to demand in marriage the Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, " a princess distinguished by 
every eminent virtue and amiable endowment, whose 
illustrious Une had constantly shown the firmest zeal 
for the Protestant religion, and a particular attachment 
to his family.'' 
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The Earl of Harcourt was accordiDgly appointed 
to make the demand of her seiene highness, accom- 
panied by the Duchesses of Ancaster and Hamilton, 
and the Countess of Effingham, to take care of her 
person, whilst the command of a gallant fleet to con- 
vey her over to the English shore was entrusted to 
Lord Anson. 



HOUSE OF MECKLENBURG. 
In the midst of an entertainment at which Dr. 
Nugent, the ingenious traveller, was present, at 
Weimar, one of the company. Dr. Barmeister, a 
learned antiquary, took an opportunity of congra- 
tulating the Duchy of Mecklenburg on its happy 
connection with England, by means of his majesty's 
auspicious nuptials. He then expatiated in praise 
of the queen, and called on the company to drink 
prosperity to Great Britain and Mecklenburg. He 
further observed, that it was natural for the two na- 
tions to have a regard for each other, since the Angli, 
for whom the English are decended, came originally 
from this part of Germany. This proposition raised 
the attention of the company, and the doctor conti- 
nuing the argument, attempted to prove that the Angli 
were a people who inhabited this part of the Baltic, 
and were afterwards invited over to Britain. Tacitus is 
the first that mentions them by name , post Albini supra 
CuimbroSf Reudigni, Aviones, Angli, Varini, As 
the Angli were joined in their expedition by the Saxons, 
they must have bordered on the latter, whom Ptolemy 
places upon the neck of the Chersonesus Cimbrica, 
TMs fixes the situation of the Varini and the Angli, 
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the fonner inhabiting that part of the Duchy of Meck- 
lenburg which extends along the banks of the Wamow ; 
and the latter the remaining part of the country ag far 
as Lxibeck. Such a disi^y of erudition was at first 
productive of surprise, but afterwards created a good 
deal of merriment ; (he company wishing Dr. Nugent 
joy, that Dr. B. had proved the Mecklenburghers and 
the Knglish to be one and the same nation. 

Without attempting to refute the doctor's ingenious 
hypothesis, we may observe that the House of Meek- 
lenbttig, if not the most ancient in Europe, is certainly 
one of the most noble in Germany, and is lineally 
deoended lifom the kings or leaders of the Vandals, 
who, with a mixture of the Henili, were the ancient 
inhabitants of this country : but afierwards when the 
Burgundians made irruptrans into the Roman Empire, 
some of them settled here. 

The old prinees of these nations used to style them- 
selves the kings of the Henili and Vandals, of whom 
the first is said to have been one Anthyrius, son of an 
Amazon, who learned his first rudiments of war under 
Alexander the iheaU From this Anthyrius descended 
a long race of kings, the last of whom, (the fortieth) 
was Pribislaus II. who being vanquished by Henry 
Leo, Duke of Saxony, in an nnfortvnate battle against 
Waldemar, the son of Canute, King of Denmark, 
was obliged to exchange the title of king, for that of 
Prince of the Vandals and Lord of Mecklenburg. 
He was baptizedby theabbotof St. Michael at Lunen- 
burg, 1163, upon assurance of peace with Henry Leo 
who gave him all the country between the £lbe and 
the Bahic, except Schwerin. Pribislaus founded 
the monasteiy of Deberau, and built Kostock azK^ 
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Mecklenburg. He died at Lunenburg^ at a tilting 
match, October 1, 1178. 

In 1849, the Prince of Mecklenburg was created 
a duke, and made a prince of the empire ; the rem- 
nant of the Vandals united with the Mecklenburg hers, 
about the year 1429 ; after that time, they were di- 
vided into thr^ branches, viz. Gustrow, Schwerin, 
and Stielitz ; but the extinction of that of Gustrow 
in 1688, occasioned a law-suit between the two other 
branches, abput the succession, which was terminated, 
in 1701, by the interference of the emperor, when it 
was agreed, that the duchy of Gustrow should be an- 
nexed to that of Schwerin, and that the Duke of Strelitz 
should have the bishoprick of Katselburg secularized, 
with forty thousand crowns a-year from the tolls of 
Boitzenburg, and a voice in -the diet of the empire. 

DEPARTURE OF THE PRINCESS FROM 
GERMANY. 

The town of Old Strelitz was desirous of expressing 
Its regard to its native princess, on her espousals to his 
majesty, and its wishes for a happy voyage to England 
at her setting out from the bounds of its territories. 
On the 7th of August, 1761, there was erected in a 
plain, a triumphal arch, thirty-two feet in height, 
with two pillars in front, and close to it was a plat- 
form of five hundred paces extent, on which were 
drawn up the three companies of the town militia, 
under anns, with their colours flying. On each side 
of the triumphal arch were two green bowers, and a 
tent, with a variety of refreshments for the spectators, 
of whom there was a '^leat multitude from the adja- 
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oent towns suid villages, so that they covered all the 
higher grounds near the triamphal arch. 

The arch was decorated with natural foliage and 
festoons, and over it were two terrestrial globes, in 
geographical divisions : in the first, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; and in the other, America, Great Britain, and 
Ireland, were encircled with a wreath of laurel. In 
Europe was the Elbe, with the Havel running into it ; 
and at the source of the latter, Mirow, as the birth 
place of the royal bride ; in Asia, the River Ganges/ 
with its many mouths, the coast of Coremandel, and 
province of Pondicherry ; in Africa, the Senegal and 
its issue. Fort Lewis ; in America, the River St. 
Laurence, with Quebec, likewise the Missisippi ; in 
the Leeward and Windward Islands, Mariegalante, 
Gaudaloupe, and Dominica: all marked in cajutal 
letters, as having been reduced by the British fleet, 
llie two globes were surmounted with the arms of 
Great Britain and Mecklenburg united. On the back 
part of the triumphal arch were represented Autumn 
and Spring, in their attributes of ripe fruits and flowers, 
with an inscription to the following eflect : 
Pomona soon succeeds to Flora, 
And the bridal chamber supersedes the grave.^ 

This inscription alluded to the demise of the 
duchess's mother, who died soon alter General Graeme 
concluded the preliminares of the marriage, and con- 
sequently did not live to witness that event. 

On each side within the triumphal arch stood six 
respectable townsmen's daughters, between eleven 
and twelve years of age, in white jackets and petti- 
coats, with light blue ribbons, and their hair dressed 
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wiA natural flowers. Each had in her hand a wreath 
of myrtle, something larger tiian a crown ; thus wait- 
ing the princess's coming. 

The illustrious procession was headed by Marshal 
Quarterfleth, with two running footmen ; then came 
in coaches and six the Duke of Mecklenburg, with 
his brother, Prince Charles, attended by several run- 
ning footmen, and a body of horse guards, and as 
they passed through the triumphal arch, the burghen 
' saluted them with their arms, colours, and music. 
After the march of the horse, came the royal bride 
herself, in a coach of state drawn by six horses ; the 
princess, her sister, sitting on her left hand, and in the 
front of the coach the Countess Coceius, spouse to 
the nobleman of that name, the Lord Chancellor of 
Prussia. Her royal highness was pleased to stop 
under the triumphal arch while the buiigomaster, in 
the name of the corporation and citiaens, delivered 
a handsome address, which concluded with praying 
that " her royal highness would graciously permit, 
that twelve of the citizens' daughters here present ib 
the attire of innocence, might, as a memorial of this 
fortunate event, second the aident sentiments of their 
fathers, and in artless words most humbly wish her 
a safe and pleasant journey." The young damsels 
then repeated each her congratulatory verse, and all 
joined in the following chorus : 

**. Yet for one favour more we must apply. 
Though little can these barren tracts supply ; 
Permit us, since both gold and pearl you scorn, 
Your royal brows with myrtles to adorn." 

The young ladies then with graceful respect and 
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sprigfatlmeflB, threw the myrde wxeaths into the ooeeh 
to her royal highness, who expressed her satisfiu:tion 
in those gradous terras which were ever natoral to 
her, and by which in her tender yean she conciliated 
the love and esteem of all ranks. 

After her royal highness, came the Earl of Harconrt 
with his son, sJso in a coach and six. His lordship 
was observed to view with sensible pleasure the em- 
blems over the triumphal arch, and to the twelve girls 
who had acquitted themselves so handsomely he gave 
a ducat each. 

At Stade, the princess was received with great re- 
joicings ; but the commander of the town militia being 
in doubt whether the men ought to ground or shoulder 
their firelocks, gave several contradictory oidera, and 
her highness was received by them half one way and 
half the other. 

All the towns through which the princess passed 
vied with each other in paying her respect ; and on her 
embarking at Cuxhaven, on board the Royal Charlotte, 
the diflerent ships fired a royal salute of twenty-one 
guns each : the princess, who had conducted herself 
with the greatest sincerity, exclaimed, "Can I be 
worthy of these honours!" and when the Duchesses 
of Ancaster and Hamilton kneeled to kiss her hand, 
die said, she hoped friendship might take the place of 
ceremony between them. 

THE QUEEN'S ARRIVAL. 
On the 6th of September the princess arrived at 
Harwich, and on the 8th reached town. Her highness 
alighted at the garden gate of St. James's Palace, and 
50 E 
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was handed out of the coach by his majesty's brother, 
the Duke of York. Upon her entrance into the gar- 
den, she sunk on her knee to the king, who in a most 
affectionate manner raising her up, salutedher, and 
then led her with his right hand into the palace, where 
she dined with his majesty, the Princess Dowager, 
and the Princess Augusta. 

In the evening, at nine o'clock, the marriage was 
celebrated with great solemnity. Just previous to the 
ceremonial, the princess was observed to look more 
than usually thoughtful. The Duchess of Ancaster 
took the liberty of saying something to rally her 
S{Hrits. « Ah !" replied her highness, " you have gone 
through the ceremony twice, and may think nothing 
of it *, but to me it is too new and momentous aa event 
not to fill me with apprehension." 

THE CORONATION. 
** The king's whole behaviour at the coronation," 
says Bishop Newton, ** vrzs justly admired and com- 
mended by every one, and particularly his manner of 
ascending and seating himself on the throne after his 
coronation. No actor in the character of Pyrrhus in 
the Distrest Mother, not even. Booth himself, who 
was celebrated for it in the Spectator, ever ascended 
Ibe throne with so much grace and dignity. There 
was another particular, which those only could observe 
who sat near the communion table, as did the Preben- 
daries of Westminster. When the king approached 
the communion table, in order to receive the sacra- 
ment he enquired of the archbishop whether he 
should not lay aside his crown 1 The archbishop asked 
the Bishop of Rochester, but neither of them knew. 
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or could say, what had been the usual fonn. The king 
detenniQed within himself, that humility best became 
such a solemn act of devotion, and took off his crown, 
and laid it down during the administration/' 

The public curiosity to see the coronation was very 
great; and compared with that displayed on former 
occasions of a similar nature, presents a wonderful rate 
of increase. 

On consulting Stowe, Speed, and other antiquaries, 
with regard to the sums formerly given, it appears 
that the price of a good place at the coronation of 
William the Conqueror was a hUmk; and probably 
the same at that of his son, William Rufus. At Henry 
the First's coronation, it was a croeard ; and at those 
of Stephen, and Henry the Second, a pollard. At 
the coronations of Richard and John, who were 
crowned frequently, it was a nMn; and rose at 
Henry the Thirds to a dodkin. In the reign oi 
Edward, the coins begin to be more intelligible, and 
we find that for seeing his coronation a Q was given, 
or the half of a ferling, or farthing, which was the 
fourth part of a penny. At the coronation of Edward 
the Second it was a farthing ; and at that of his son, 
Edw&fd the Third, a halfpenny, which was veiy well 
given. In the thoughtless reign of Richard the 
Second, it was a penny ; and continued the same at 
that of Henry the Fourth. At the coronation of 
Henry the Fifth, it was two pennys, or the half of a 
groMW or groat ; and the same at that of Henry the 
Sixth, though during his time coronations were so 
frequent, that the price was brought back to the penny 
or ha^penny, and sometimes they were seen for 
nothing. At the coronation of Edward the Fourth, 
b2 
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it wai again the half groat ; nor do we find it n\<'^ I 
at the coronation of Richard the Third, or Heniy 
the Seventh. At that of Heniy the Eighth, it was 
the whole groat ; nor was it altered when Edward the 
Sixth, and Queen Mary, were crowned; though at 
Queen Elizabeth's coronation it was a te$tour, or tetter. 
At the coronations of James the First and Charles the 
First, a shilling was given ; and the price advanced to 
half-a-crown at those of Charles the Second and 
James the Second. At the coronation of King Wil- 
liam, and that of Queen Anne, it was a crown ; and 
that of George the First was seen by many for the 
same price. At the coronation of George the Second, 
some gave half-a-guinea, but that was thought vastly 
extravagant. How difierent was the case at the 
coronation of his successor ! The front seats in the 
gallery of Westminster Abbey were let at ten guineas 
each; and those, in commodious houses along the 
procession, at no less prices. The prices in the ordi- 
nary houses were from five guineas to one guinea ; so 
that one little house in Coronation Row, after the 
scafiblding was paid for, cleared £700, and some 
large houses, upwards of £1000. In the coronation 
theatres, as they were called, being a sort of large 
booths capable of containing from twelve hundred to 
fifteen hundred seats, the prices were beyond all pre- 
cedent. The ground-rent to build (he scafiblding on, 
was proportionably extravagant. That in the Broad 
Sanctuary let at three gumeas and a half per foot, and 
that within the rails enclosing the Abbey, at five 
guineas. As an instance of the eagerness to witness 
this grand spectacle, a gentleman was prevailed on to 
take a room for his lady at the rate of one hundred 
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and forty guineas ; but the appointment of the lolem- 
nitj of the coronation falling nnhi^pily exactly at 
the time of her expected accouchement, she had 
fiirther prevailed on her husband to let a skiliiil 
accoucheur, nurse, &c. attehd her, and to hire an 
additional withdrawing room, lest the hurry of the 
day should accelerate an event which would render it 
impossible to remove her. 

At the coronation, which was celebrated with the 
greatest solemnity and rejoicing, a large quantity of 
silver medals, struck for the occasion, was veiy freely 
distributed ; the medals] were of two difibrent descrip- 



The Kino's had, on one side, his Majesty's bust ; 
the exeigue, Gsosoios III. B. G. M. Br. Fr. kt 
HiB. Rbx, F. D. On the reverie, his Majesty sitting, 
and Britannia holding a crown over his head; the 
exergue, Patris Ovanti. 

The Queen's — on one side, her Majesty's bust; 
the exergue, Charlotta D. G. M. Br. Fr. et 
HxB. Reoina. On the reverse, her Majesty at fiiU 
length ; an altar beside her, with a flame rising from 
it ; and over her, a seraph descending vrith a crown, 
and going to place it on her head ; the exergue, Quae* 

SrrVM MERITXS. 

PETITION OF THE LADIES OF ST. ALBANS. 
No event could have given greater satisfaction to 
the British nation, than the marriage of the King, and 
the Princess of Mecklenburg ; and addresses of con- 
gratulation poured in from every comer of the British 
empire. The Quakers, a body not easily moved by 
e3 
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external objecti, sent loyal and afleclionate addresseiy 
which were preiented by Dr. Fothergill to their majes- 
ties ; even the ladies, to show they were not wanting 
in respect, encroached on the privilege of the other sex 
to psy their homage, as the following address will show : 

"to thx queen's most excellent majesty. 

" The humhU Addreu rf the Ladies of the Boraugh of 
St* Album, in the County of Hertford. 

" MAY XT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 

" We, your most dutiful and aflectionate subjected 
being, Inf cuttom, precluded from being named in the 
address of the Mayor and Corpoiation of this place, 
beg leave to approach your majesty, with the warmest 
congratulations on your happy nuptials. 

'' Formed by nature, and improved by the com- 
pletest education, you were selected, by the best of 
kings, to add the only happiness that was wanting to 
his majesty in this world. 

'* As subjects are gready influenced by the example 
of their sovereign, we have the greatest reason to hope, 
that the matrimonial state will be duly honoured, by 
your majesty's dutiful subjects cheerfully following 
the ro3ral example ; an example too much wanted in 
this degenerate age, wherein that happy state is made 
the object of ridicule instead of respect, by too many 
vain, giddy, and dissipated minds. If the riches of a 
nation consist in its populoosness, this happy county 
will in this respect too soon become poor, whilst the 
lawful means to continue posterity are either shacided 
by the restraint of mistaken laws, or despised bv those 
who respect none. 

" But as every virtuous and commendable action is 
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eneovaged by your royal comort^s, and your own, 
noble sentiments and conduct, we bope this example 
will be dnly followed by your majesty's loyal subjects. 
"That you may long remain a pattern <rf conjugal 
fidelity and happiness, and see a numerous olbpring 
grow up as tender plants under your maternal influence, 
to be a blessing to their royal parents, and to this na- 
tion, are the sincere and ardent wishes of your ma- 
I'esty's most dutiful and devoted subjects, 

"the ladies of 8T. ALBAN8." 

This address, from its singularity, excited general 
observation and some amusement, and gave rise to a 
jeu d'etprit, puiporting to be a petition to her majesty 
from the maidens of these realmi, of thirty years of 
age and upwards, praying for a tax on bachdors, to be 
i^ropriated to the support of neglected and super- 
annuated viigins. 

EARL OF ABERCORN. 

When the queen landed from Germany, the Earl 
of Abercom had the honour of receiving her at his 
house, where her majesty and suite slept. Soon after 
his lordship went to St. James's, when the king thanked 
him for his attention to her majesty, saying, he was 
afraid her visit had given him a good deal of trouble. 
" A good deal, indeed,'' replied his lordship. 

No man of his time was, perhaps, more remarkable 
for Ae independent character of his manners than 
this noble earl ; but it was an independence united to 
much vain pomposity and repulsive bluntness. In 
his youth he vras said to have made the tour of 
Europe in so perpendicular an atti'ude, as never to 
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have touched the back of his cairia^. Although at 
one time much about court, be was no courtier in the 
gainful acceptation of the term— He never booed. His 
brother, who was a churchman, once solicited him to 
apply for a living which was vacant, and. in the gift. of 
the crown. His lordship returned the following ,an.- 
9wer: 

" I never ask any favours.— Inclosed is a deed of 
annuity for £1000 a year. Yours, 

" ABERCORN." 

He generally visited his seat at Duddingstone, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, once a year, where he re- 
mained five or six weeks ; but, contrary to the maxims 
of Scottish hospitality, he was highly offended if any 
person presumed to visit him without the formality of 
a card of invitation. Dr. Robertson, the celebrated 
historian, not aware of this, went to pay his respects 
to the noble earl, and found him walking in a shrub- 
bery which had been lately planted. The doctor, 
wishing to pay a compliment to the soil, observed, the 
shrubs had grown considerably since his lordship's last 
visit. They have nothing else to do," replied his 
lordship; and immediately turning on his heel, left 
the doctor without uttering another word. 

THE ROYAL DOWER. 
The parliament proceeded, like loyal subjects, to 
make provision for the queen, in case of his majesty's 
decease. Her majesty v^as allowed a jointure of one 
hundred thousand pounds, with Somerset House, and 
the lodge at JElichmond Old Park, for her town and 
country residence. When the act passed, her majesty, 
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wlio Bat on a chair of state on the king's right hand, 
rose up and made her obeisance to the king, not to the 
representatives of the people ; perhaps nncensdoos 
tiiat it was the nation, and not the sovereign, who 
bestowed upon her this liberal giant. 



THE QUEEN'S FOLLOWERS. 
If popular nunoor may be credited, all the women 
of rank, in the duchy of Mecklenburg Strelitz, either 
hoped to accompany or follow the Queen of England 
into the land of promise, and, perhaps, in the goodness, 
and youthful openness of her heart, her majesty might 
have been induced to hold out some distant expecta- 
tions of future favour and protection. But soon after 
her arrival, on studying the genius of the nation, and 
contemplating the consequences likely to ensue, the 
queen perceived the necessity of restricting her pa- 
tronage almost entirely to the ladies of her adopted 
country. In order, however, to render the disappoint- 
ment less severe to her countrywomen of Mecklen- 
burg, the king furnished her with a considerable sum 
of money, which was divided by way of indemnifica- 
tion among a numerous body of titled expectants; 
and, with the exception of Madame Schwellenburgh, 
we hear but little of German attendants, and find the 
yuung queen placing her entire confidence in English 
ladies of distinguished families. 



THE BfECKLENBURG PENSION. 
A peoaion was shortly afterwards granted to th« 
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court of Mecklenburg, on the Irish Establishment, 
which gave rise to a good deal of daily clamour ; yet 
when calmly and generoHsly viewed, it must be re- 
garded as an act less of profusion than of justice. 
The real facU were these. The Duchy of Mecklen- 
burg had sufifered so much during the recent war, ^m 
the spoliations of the Prussians, that for a considera- 
ble time, the inhabitants were incapable of paying the 
usual taxes. And many of those who furmed the 
ducal demesnes, from which &e best part of the reve- 
nues of the Duchy arise, were unable to pay either 
rent or taxes. In this state of impoverishment, a 
royal marriage was all that was wanting to complete 
the ruin of the ducal treasury. Three years income, 
at least, of this little principality, was required for 
the outfit of the royal bride, and the presents and en- 
teitainments provided, with no unspadng hand, on 
the occasion. Was a brother to st^er by a sister's 
elevation? Was it fit that an event, calculated to 
add lustre to his family, should at once prove its ho- 
nour and its ruin ? His majesty felt all the force of 
these considerations, and decided on them as became 
his honour and dignity. 



BIRTH OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
NOW GEORGE IV. 

Those who augured a glorious reign to George III. 
from the circumstance of his ascending the throne on 
the anniversary of the victory of Aginoourt, thought 
it an equally auspicious circumstance that an heir- 
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apparent should be born on the forty-eighth annifer- 
sary of the accession of the Hoose of BmofWiok to 
the British throne. His present majesty, George 1V> 
was bom on the 12th of August, 1762. 

The king presented the person who acquainted him 
witli the safe delivery of the queen with a Bank-note 
of the value of £500. 

Immediately on the announcement of this event, 
and whilst the cannon were firing in the park, a long 
train of waggons was passing down St. James's Street, 
containing the treasure of the Hermione frigate, one 
of the richest captures recorded in the annals of the 
British navy. His majesty and the nobility were in- 
vited to the windows over the gateway of the palace, 
to view the cheering procession, and joined in the 
acclamations of the populace. 

For the gratification of the public, it was announced, 
before the young prince was twelve days old, that his 
royal highness was to be seen at St. James's, from one 
until three o'clock, on drawing-room days. The crowd 
of ladies whom this ofier tempted to fiock to court to 
see the royal in£smt, and taste her msjesty's caudle 
and cake, soon became immense; the daily expence 
for cake alone was estimated at £40, and the con- 
sumption of wine vras more than could have been con- 
ceived. All persons of fashion were admitted to see 
the prince, under tiie following restrictions, viz. that, 
in passing through the apartment, they stqyped with 
the greatest caution, and did not o£fer to touch his 
royal highness. For the greater security in this res- 
pect, a part of the apartment was latticed off in the 
Chinese manner, to prevent curious persons from ap- 
proaching too close. 
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On the 17th of August, hit royal higfaiMM wii bgr 
Wtten patent created Prince of Wales. 



TITLE OF PRINCE OF WALES. 

The first creation of the title of Prince of Wales 
in the rojral family of England, occurred in the reign of 
Edward I. This sovereign, to conciliate the affections 
of the Welch, whom he had subdued, removed his 
queen, Eleanor, to Caernarvon Castle, in North 
Wales : in which place, on the 25th of April, 1284, 
she was delivered of a son. On this, the sagacious 
Edward summoned the Welch barons, and demanded 
if they would be willing to subject themselves to a 
native prince. Happily they consented ; and having 
sworn to yield him obedience, he nominated the royal 
in&nt, in a subsequent charter, Edward Prince of 
Wales ; since which auspicious event, the eldest son 
and heir-apparent of the King of England has retained 
that title. His present majesty is the twentieth prince 
of the royal family of England that has borne the 
title. The last Prince of Wales, except his present 
majesty, who was bom during the reign of his fiither, 
was Prince Charles, afterwards Charles II. now one 
hundred and ninety years ago. 



HOUSE WARMING. 
On the marriage of their majesties, some difficulties 
existed as to a suitable residence ; St Jame's Palace 
was falling &st to decay; Buckingham House re- 
quired great repairs ; and Windsor Castle was actually 
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in a state of dilapidation. After due coosideration, 
the little palace at Kew was adopted as the temporaiy 
residence of the royal pair, while the necessaiy re- 
pairs were made on Buckingham House and Windsor 
Castle. 

When the latter was put in a state fit for their re- 
ception, their majesties gave what is called a hoiue 
vjarmiiig. The king shewed on this occasion his real 
kindness of disposition, by the activity which he dis- 
played in making ready for his guests— exploring 
kitchen, store-rooms, and eveiy apartment, to see that 
all was going on right, and that proper cheer was 
provided, not merely for the higher orders, but even 
for the sohiiers in attendance. No host could receive 
all his visitors in a more friendly, familiar, courteous, 
and hospitable manner. He had an abundance of 
civil things to say to eveiy body — pithy observations 
to the men, and agreeable compliments to the ladies. 
He kept every one in a good humour, and always 
spared them the trouble of making long ceremonious 
answers. 

The royal family dined at a separate table, a little 
elevated. This etiquette of a distinct table was kept 
up all through the reign, though in some of the proud- 
est courts of Europe it is by no means strictly adhered 
to. It was observed also when his majesty visited 
any of his subjects. He commenced the dignity of 
his habits early, and preserved it to the end. His 
predecessors of the Brunswick line were more familiar 
on this point, and court anecdotes mention the fears 
entertained by a certain German lady of the convivial 
eflects of Sir Robert Walpole's punch on a monarch's 
,eonversation. Her lears were, by the way, not alto* 
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g(6ther unreasonable, for Sir K. Walpole hioMetf ^ 
to say, that he governed tlie king with good punch and 
bad Latin. 

The love of punch was one of the German faults 
of the old monarch ; and was stiikingly contrasted 
with the extreme abstemiousniess which distinguished 
his successor, George the Third, who seldom indulged 
in more than a glass of weak wine at a time. Wheti 
calling it a German fault, we must at the same time 
do the German character the justice of observing, 
that it is a fault of old date, and itne from which at 
more recent times it has almost wholly redeefned it- 
self. The queen used to tell on this head a pleasant 
anecdote, which the king took great pleasure in repeat- 
ing. The Duke of Mecklenburg, father of the queen, 
being once in familial- conversation with the late Pope, 
he was asked by his holiness, ** whether his countiy- 
men, the Germans, continued to drink as bard as they 
used to do." '* Oh no," replied the duke ! "the 
sottish custom is quite given over, lexcept in the eccle- 
siastical electorates !" 



QUEEN ANNE'S BED. 

In the king's state bed chamber at Windsor Castle, 
formerly the public dining room, there is an eld Ik- 
shioned article of furniture within a recess, viz. Hie 
bed of Queen Anne, of illustrious memoiy. Benigr 
highly valued, it has always been preserved widigiteat 
care, a crimson curtain being drawn over it, efld ii 
screen interposed in front, to guard it firom the ap- 
proach of idle curiosity. His miaijesty, being solicit^ 
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to permit a more magnificent bed to occupy its situa- 
tion, answered, " that be would not disfilace this 
venerable relic, for the most splendid bed in the 



THE WAR. 
In bis majesty's first speech from the throne, he 
declared his resolution to support the King of Prussia 
with his wannest concurrence, and to maintain the war 
with firmness and vigour, till the enemy should be 
brought to just terms of accommodation. This clause 
k said to have been inserted not spontaneously by the 
king, bat at the earnest instigation of Mr. Pitt. The 
King of Pnissia had always been a great favourite 
with the English nation, whose generous sympathy in 
his fortunes seemed to rise in proportion to the in- 
creasing number and success of his enemies. With 
the English court, however, Frederick was so much 
the reverse of being on friendly terms, until the 
two last years of George the Second's reign, theie 
were no two courts in Christendom, who hated each 
other more cordially than those of St. James and 
Berlin. Frederick, among other means which he took 
to gall the feelings of the British monarch, had for his 
ambassador at Paris, an attainted peer of Britain, the 
Earl M arischal ; and would receive no other in return 
from FruiGO but one of the same stamp, the Earl Tyr- 
eonnel ; both of whom wore the order of the garter, 
given them by the Chevalier, and tlie former always 
vitfa great ostentatioa, when in the presence of Lord 
Albenarle, flia British ambaisador, who appeiirea 

F 2 
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with the same order, duly conferred on him by George 
II. It was owing to the wise counsels of Mr. Pitt, 
that a reconciliation was at length brought about be- 
tween the two courts ; and to his bold and well con- 
certed measures, that the alliance was followed up 
with a degiee of success, which flattered the proudest 
hopes of the British people ; and made a declaration 
of perseverance in the same course, one of the most 
acceptable assurances they could possibly receive from 
their new sovereign. 

THE FAMILY COMPACT. 
The same Earl Marischal, whom the King of Prussia 
made the instrument of his spite toward George II., 
was afterwards the secret means of giving his succes- 
sor, George III. the first information of the celebrated 
family compact between tbv houses of Bourbon. At 
the request of Frederick, the Earl had been allowed 
to resume possession of the property in Scotland 
which he had forfeited by his rebellion ; and having 
got early intelligence of the compact from some gran- 
dees of Spain, who imagined that he was wholly in 
their interest, he thought he could not better shew his 
gratitude to the British court, than by apprising it of 
the secret. When Mr. Pitt, acting on the knowledge 
of this fact, proposed the teizing of the Spanish gal- 
leons to the council he was opposed and sneered at 
particularly by Lord Bute ; and being questioned as 
to his information, he shewed with reluctance, the 
letters from the Earl Marischal. On this, Lord Hard- 
wicke observed, that a halter was once roimd that 
nobleman's neck, but now more sure than ever 3 al- 
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lading to his returning to Spain, where they would 
put him to death. Earl Maiischal was then on ship- 
board at Portsmouth, on his way to Spain ; but Lord 
EgremoQt wrote to him of the danger in which he 
was : on which he returned, and went by way of 
Holland, to his gOTemment of Neufcfaatel, without 
going to Spain. 

RESIGNATION OF MR. PITT, 1761. 

When Mr. Pitt resigned the seals, his majesty 
expressed his concern for the loss of so able a servant ; 
and to shew the favourable sense he entertained of 
his services, he made him an unlimited offer of any 
rewards in the power of the crown to bestow. His 
majesty at the same time expressed entire satisfaction 
with the late decision of the mtijority of his council, 
by which they declined the proposal of attacking 
Spain, while she was yet meditating, (as the family 
compact proved) but unprepared for, hostilities. Mr. 
Pitt was sensiUy touched with the grandeur and con- 
descension of this proceeding. " I confess, sir," said 
he, *' I had but too much reason to expect your ma- 
jesty's displeasure. I did not come prepared for this 
exceeding goodness. Pardon me, sir, if overpowered, 
it oppresses me'' — he burst into tears. Next day, a 
pension of £3000 a year was settled upon Mr. Pitt 
for three lives, and a title conferred upon his lady and 
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PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC PEACJL. 

Early in the year 1761, Colonel Hale, who ooin« 
manded a regiment of light dragoons quartered at 
Haddington, Musselburg, &c. with some other ofiicers 
of the same i-egiment, assaulted a toll gatherer at 
Ilavenshaugh toll bar, for wftch they were tried be- 
fore the Court of Session, and fined. The king, on 
hearing of the circumstance, displayed his strict re- 
gard to the preservation of our laws and liberties, in 
a very conspicuous manner. Lord Barrington, in a 
letter to Lord Beauclerc, says, " The king has com- 
manded me to acquaint your lordship that he is 
highly displeased at the officers who have been con- 
cerned in this a£fair. As the officers have already 
satisfied the laws of the country, by their submission 
unto the sentence of the court of justiciary, the king 
does not think fit to bring them to a second trial, by 
a court martial ; but it is his majesty's pleasure, that 
your loiiiship reprimand them as officers, in his ma- 
jesty's name and in the strongest terms, for their 
breach of military discipline, as well as of civil duties ; 
and that you should recommend it to them for the 
future, by a prudent and inofiensive demeanour, to 
reg^ain the good opinion and confidence of their fellow 
citizens, as the surest means of restoring themselves 
to his majesty's favour, who will always be particularly 
ofiended whenever the public peace is disturbed, and 
the laws insulted, by those whom his majesty has 
honoured with his commission for the protection of 
both." 
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D«. ROBERTSON. 
Of the early interest which his majesty took in the 
advancement of English literature, we have a striking 
proof> in a letter from Lord Cathcart, to Dr. Robert- 
son, the historian, dated July 20, 1761, in which there 
is the following passage. ** Lord Bute told me the 
lung's thoughts, as well as his own, with respect to 
your History of England, and a wish his majesty had 
expressed to see a Histoiy of England from your pen. 
His lordship assured me eveiy source of information 
which government can command wpuld be opened to 
.you ; and that great, laborious, and extensive as the 
work must be, he would take care your encouragement 
should be proportioned to it." 

DR. JOHNSON. 

In the second year of his reign, his majesty granted 
a pension to Dr. Johnson of three.hundred pounds a 
year, it having been represented to his majesty that 
he was a very learned and good man, without any 
certain provision. The Earl of Bute, then prime 
minister, announced this instance of his sovereign's 
bounty to the doctor ; who it is said felt some hesita- 
tion in accepting it, after the definitions he had given 
in his Dictionary of pemion and pensioner. Lord 
Bute, at the time of presenting him with it, expressly 
said to him, ** It is net given you for any thing you 
are to do, but for what you have done." 
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THE KING'S PAMPHLETS. 
In the year 1762, the British Museum was enriched, 
bj the munificence of his majesty, with a most valu- 
able collection of thirty thousand tracts and pam- 
phlets relative to the histoiy of England, durin^^ the 
civil ware. The whole are bound in two thousand 
volumes, of which one hundred, chiefly on the royal 
side, were printed, but never published, lliis collec- 
taoB was commenced for the use of Charles I. by a 
clei^gyman of the name of Thomason, and was earned 
about England as the parliament army marched, kept 
in the collector's warehouses, disguised as tables cover- 
ed with canvas, and at length lodged at Oxford, under 
the care of Dr. Barlow, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. 
These tracts were subsequently ofiered to the library 
at Oxford, and were at last bought for Charles II. by 
his stationer, Samuel Mearke, whose widow en- 
deavoured to dbpose of them by leave of the said 
king in 1684 ; b«t it is bdieved they continued un- 
sold till George the Third bought them cf Mearke's 
representatives. In a printed paper it is said, that the 
collector had rafus^ four tfaousuid pounds for them. 

FETE AT BUCKINGHAM HOUSE, 1763. 

In honour of the king's lurth day uk 1763, her 
majesty contrived to surprise his majesty with a 
brilliant 9c«ne at Buipkingfaam House ', it was ma- 
naged with secrecy, and accomplished with success. 
The 4th of June, the anniversary of the birth of the 
sovereign, was publicly celebrated at St. James's 
His majesty then resided at Buckingham House ; but 
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the queen persuaded him not to retnrn to it, but to 
remain at St. James's until the 6th. It fonned apart 
of the scheme to detain the king there kill late in the 
evening of the 6th, when he received masks on their 
way to a masked ball, so that he did not return to the 
Queen's Palace until ten o'clock. On being then led 
to the window of the queen's breakfast room, which 
looks into the grounds, the shutters were thrown back, 
and he beheld a magnificent temple and bridge, with 
an orchestra in front, composed of fifty chosen musi- 
cians. . The structures, tastefully designed, and orna- 
mented vfith transparencies, were illuminated with 
some thousands of variegated lamps. Struck with the 
brilliant sight his majesty at once comprehended the 
gentle feelings that created the magic scene, which 
not only commemorated his natal day, but also an 
important event grateful to humani^, the peace of 
1763. 

This spectacle formed part of a f&te, to which were 
invited all the royal family, and a select party of the 
court The rooms were thrown open, and a magnifi- 
cent supper of one hundred covers closed the enter- 
tainment. This formed one of the gay scenes at the 
Queen's Palace at which social pleasure and virtue 
equally presided, and continued to presided for many 
a happy year. 

OVERTURE TO MR. PITT, 1763. 

Towards the end of the summer, 1763, ministers 

iband their sti^ength unexpectedly diminished by the 

sudden death of the Earl of Egremont, whose abilities 

were by far the mosi distinguished in the cabinet. 
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I^id Bute, either ashamed of the weakneu of a 
iDui'Mtiy, of which he was supposed to have heen the 
Biaker, or desirous of doing tiie king a personal ser- 
vice, by giving him another which would he more 
popular, or peihaps expecting to redeem his own lost 
popularity by a broad and poweriul coalition of par- 
ties, proposed to unite the nation, by calling in its 
greatest ftivourite. For this purpose, he sent one of 
his friends as a messenger to Alderman Beckford, so- 
licitbg the alderman's interest with Mr. Pitt, to pro- 
cure an interview between his lordship and that gen- 
tleman. They met at Mr. Pitt's house in Jerrnyn 
Street Lord Bute, after the first compliments, ac- 
knowledged promptly that the present ministry eouM 
not go on ; that the king was convinced of it ; and 
therefore his lordship requested that Mr. Pitt would, 
with the same piomptness, and at full length,' give 
him his opinion of the measures and characters now 
exhibited in the political world. Mr. Pitt did so 
with some reluctance, and great civility. Lord Bute 
heard him very patiently, entering into no defence, 
but said at the conclusion of his remarks, ** If these 
are your opinions, why should not you tell them to 
the king himself, who will not be unwilling to hear 
you V* " How can I, my lord,'^ answered Mr. Pitt, 
" presume to go to the king, who am not of his 
council, nor in his service, and have no pretence to 
ask an audience? llie presumption would be too 
great" " But supposing his majesty," replied his 
lordship, " should order you to attend him, I presume 
sir, you would not refuse it?" Mr, Pitt replied, 
" The king's command woulu make it jny duty, and 
I should certainly obey it" Next day he received 
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aa open unaealed note from the kkig» weqpimmg Um 
to attend h» wejeatjy on Salimky hota, «ft ikb 
Queen's Palace in Uie Park. To avoid eneiti&g in 
his bFethrui of the Opposition the elightiest snspicioD 
of dealing clandestinely with the cowrt, Mr. Pitt wtat 
at the time appmnted through the Mall in his gwrty 
chair, the boot of wluch, as* he laid himself, made it 
as well known, as if his name was written upon il. 
The audience lasted three faours. Mr» Pitt went 
through the whole si^wtance of his farmer remarks to 
Lord Bute, in the general «um1 Ihe moat material bf 
which his majesty aeemed to him by his manaeis to 
acquiesce, llie topics of Mr. Pitt's animadversions 
were clue% " the infirmities of the peace, the measures 
to be observed for preseiviog sind hnpioving it, attd 
ibe necessity of restoring £ose great Wh% fiuBiliM 
who bad been driven from his majesty's councfl 
and service.*' The kmg seemed pleased with his 
promptness ; and bidding him go on, Mr, Pitt was 
so elated with the prospect befiHe him, tb«t he viefto 
tured to make the following demands : himself to be 
secretai^ of state, and to have the disposal of aM 
offices ; Eari Ten^le to be first lord of ^ tressiny , 
with three of hb friends «t the board ; the Duke of 
Cumberland at the head Of the «rm^, wilh the power 
of naming the secretary of war ; ^e Ddse of New- 
castle and his friends to be in the calmiet; andeveiy 
man who had been concerned in making die peace, 
or voting for it, except Lord Halifax, to be displaced. 
On hearing this tmreasonabla and pfispestero js pro* 
pesal, his majesty said, " Sir, I believe, from my 
foelii^ aa-n man, I have oftved as great «aflrifKes as 
ever ii U Ml ti reh '•nkuiilMed to, merely for the good of 
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my people, whose minds have been poisoned by am- 
.bitious and designing men ; but you want to reduee 
me to such a situation, by disavowing my own act» 
and what my heart approves, and by giving up my 
friends to a vain and factious resentment, that I 
should be unworthy of ever having another friend ; 
and you yourself must first despise, and then distrust 
me. No, sir, my honour is engaged.'* 

His majesty however invited Mr. Pitt to renew the 
conversation the following Monday. On that day 
the same flattering prospect was exhibited during the 
first part of their conversation ; till, from some pro- 
posal on the part of the royal personage, Mr. Pitt 
found it necessary to say, *' Sir, the persons whom 
you shall think fit to honour with the chief conduct 
of your afiairs, cannot possibly go on without a trea^ 
sury ; but that alone will do nothing ; it cannot be 
supported without the great families who have sup- 
ported the revolution government, and other great per- 
sons of whose abilities the nation have had experience, 
and who have weight and credit in the nation. I 
should only deceive your majesty, if I should leave 
you in opinion, that I could go on any other footing." 
The king concluded the interview by again saying 
most emphatically, " My ?iofiour is engaged and 1 
mtist support it." 

Two days after, Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple waited 
at St. James's, to pay their respects to his majesty. 
They were graciously received. His majesty said to 
the fonasT in the mildest manner, " that he hoped he 
had not suffered by standing so long on Monday, CJpon 
this occasion Mr. Pitt observed to his friends. '• Hit 
mtyesty is the greatest courtier in his eowrt," 
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WELCH CHARITY SCHOOLS. 
The first public address presented to the yovng 
Prince of Wales, was from the Governors of the 
Society of Ancient Britons, who solicited his patron- 
age for an institution, which educates, clothes, and 
supports, a number of poor and destitute natives of 
the principality from which his royal highness de- 
rived his title. The address was presented on St. 
David's Day, the 1st of March, 1765, when the prince 
was not quite three years of age. " Your royal 
parents,'' said the address, " remember no period of 
their lives toe early for doing good ; and when a few 
years shall call forth your virtues into action, your 
royal highness may perhaps reflect with satisfaction 
upon your faithiul Ancient Britons thus laying them- 
selves at your feet." The prince made the following 
answer : ** Gentlemen, I thank you for this mark of 
your duty to the king, and wish prosperity to this 
charity/' This answer is said, in the journals of the 
day, to have been delivered with great propriety and 
suitableness of action. The prince at concluding it 
presented the treasurer of the charity with a donation 
of £100. 



CITY LOYALTY. 
In the congratulatory address of the City of London 
on the birth of the Duke of Clarence, August, 1765, 
they were pleased -to conclude in these terms : '" Per- 
mit us, therefore, royal sir, to assure your majesty, 
that your faithftil citizens of London, from their zeal- 
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ous attachment to your royal bouse, and the high 
honour and digni^ of your crown, whenever a happy 
establishment of public measures shall present a fa^ 
▼ourable occasion, will be ready to exert their utmost 
abilities in support of such wise councils as i^parently 
tend to render your majesty's reign happy and glo- 
rious.'' 

The introduction of a political repixiach on such 
an occasion, was generally thought an impertinence. 
The secret of the matter was, that the gentleman who 
drew it up had at diflerent times been taken notice of 
in a judicial way by government. 

Sb Robert Ladbroke, then one of the aldermen 
and members for the Ci^ of London, on being in* 
formed of the words of the address, exclaimed, " Well, 
thank God I had no hand in the proceeding," The king, 
in his answer, took no notice whatevei* of the allusion. 

While the counsels of Bute had rendered his ma- 
jesty thus unpopular, the queen was held in the high- 
est estimation. She gave beautiful children to the 
country. She interested the people of England as a 
fruitful mother ; and was considered with general re- 
gard as a domestic woman ; so much so, that Colonel 
Barr6, then a violent opposition speaker, delivered a 
very splendid eulogium on her " mild, tender, and 
unassuming virtues." 

THE GRENVILLE ADMINISTRATION. 
Early in the month of Apiil, 1765, his majesty waa 
afflicted by an alarming disorder. At the first au- 
dience widi which he honoured his ministry, afler 
his recovery, he took a paper out of his pocket, con- 
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tainiDg a speech to both houses of parliameDt, we- 
questing power to nominate a regent, with council, 
in case of his death occurring before his successor 
should attain eighteen years of age. This paper his 
majesty left with the ministers, having peviously 
fixed the day for gMug to the house. As this was 
the first notice administration had received of this 
design, they were thrown into considerable surprise. 
The speech was written, and the measures was formed, 
without their participation, or even their knowledge. 
They were not, therefore, very ardent in their support 
of iu A bill, however, was brought into the House 
of Lords, in conformity with the contents of the 
speech, ** To vest in the king the power of appoint- 
ing, by instruments in writing under his sign manual, 
either the queen, or any other person in the royal fit- 
mily, usually residing in Great Britain, to the office 
of regency." A doubt arising on the question, ** Who 
are the royal fionily of Great Britain V* it was ex- 
plained as comprehending the descendants of Geoige 
II. And this explanation was declared by the secre- 
tary of state. Lord Hali£euc, to be perfectly agreeable 
to the royal construction. According to this interpre- 
tation, no <one could be named Regent, except (he 
queen, or some one sprung from George Ih Her 
Koyal Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales was 
thenfora not included. This omission was regarded 
by the House of Commons as an indignity to her 
royal faighaess ; and a motion was made by a relation 
of Lord B«te, that her -name should be inserted next 
after the queen's. In this amended state, the biU 
jjiong re«iitled to the peeiB, passed into a law. 
The miaistrf were never popular, and by this late 
G 2 
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neglect, they were commonly supposed to have lost 
the confidence of the crown. In foct, his majesty, in 
concurrence with the Earl of Bute, formed the resolu- 
tion of dismissing them ; and overtures for the forma- 
tion of a new ministry were accordingly made, through 
the medium of the Duke of Cumberland, to Mr. Pitt 
and his friends. These overtures however failed of 
eflect ; and the king was reluctantly obliged'to submit, 
for some time longer, to the dictation of men who had 
lost, because they did not deserve, his confidence. 

The Duke of Bedford is said to have acted, upon 
this occasion, in a singularly unbecoming manner 
towards his sovereign. " He demanded,'^ says Juniufi, 

" an audience of the , reproached him in plain 

terms with duplicity, baseness, fiilsehood, treachery, 
and hypocrisy ; repeatedly gave him the lie, and 1^ 
him in strong convulsions.'' 

It is certain that ministers, flushed with the tempo- 
rary triumph they had gained, by the failure of this 
attempt to displace them, proceeded to exact conces- 
sions from their sovereign, which were not only in- 
sulting to his personal feelings, but in some degree 
derogatory to his honour. Among other sacrifices, 
they obliged him to dismiss Mr. Stuart M*Kenzie, 
Lord Bute's brother, from the office of Keeper of the 
Privy Seal of Scotland, although, when the office was 
bestowed on him, he had received the royal assurance 
that he was to enjoy it for life. 

On Lord Chatham's return to power, shortly after- 
wards, his lordship, sympathizing with the oiBended 
feelings and dignity of his sovereign, resolved to make 
reparation, by restoring Mr. M*Kenne to his office. 
This act was immediately construed, fay the illiberal 
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«|»nt of fnity, into a coaUtion with tke lavmirita ; 
tlMMigh nothing could be more in Ike true spirit of 
Ihig honourable 'man, whose zeal was ever ready to 
kindle at the slightest appearance of injustice, or 
more sinking illustrative of that royal reverence fin* 
his sovereign, which, along with all his love of liberty, 
was conspicuous in Lord Chatham. 

THE PERUQUIERS* PETITION. 

In the month of February, 1765, the Peruke 
Milkers presented a petition to the king, stating their 
distressed condition, occasioned by so many people 
wearing tlieir own hair, and employing foreigners to 
cut and dress it; or when they employ natives, 
obliging them to work on the Lord's day, to the ne- 
glect of theii' duty to God, &c. They therefore hum- 
bly beseeched his majesty, that be would be pleased 
to grant them relief; submitting to his majesty's 
goodness and wisdom, whether his own example was 
not the only means of rescuing them from their dis- 
tiesses, as far as it occasioned so many people wearing 
(heir own hair. His majesty was graciously pleased to 
Deceive the petition, and to return for answer, ** That 
he held nothing dearer to his heart than the happiness 
of his people, and that they may be assured, he should 
at all times use his endeavours to promote their 
weWare." 

Several of the adventurous barbers who attended 
on this occasion, gave such ofience by their incon- 
lisiency in wearing their own hair, that it was cut off* 
by the mob on their return. 

His majesty was not unmindful of the promise he 
o 3 
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gave to the fraternity ; at least if we may judge fitmi 
some of his public exhibitions, on which he appears 
to have sacrificed every thing like personal vanity 
to his reverence for wigs. On one occasion in the 
House of Lords, and on another at the Installation 
of the Knights of the Garter at Windsor, he wore a 
powdered dress wig of George the Second's, which 
was amazingly out of hannony with the rest of his 
costume. It resembled a huge spherical mass of 
snow, descending between the shoulders in the form 
of an inverted cone; and the appearance was not 
improved by the pressure of a heavy cap and plume. 
The Court ladies feelingly regretted the absence of 
the black rosette and flowing curls, which are always 
to be seen in portraits of modem robed sovereigns 
and knights. 

DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

The death of the Duke, the great Duke (as he is 
called) of Cumberland, 31st of October, 1765, was 
deplored by the country as a general misfortune. In 
politics, his royal highness was a firm supporter of 
Ihose constitutional principles which had raised his 
family to the throne. His patriotism was sincere. In 
military fame, he was one of those commanders, to 
whose abilities fortune seemed not to have done jus- 
tice, having seldom favoured him with victory ; yet 
among judges of military merit he was held in high 
esteem, his talents having been conspicuous in many 
instances when he had to combat with superior num- 
bers, and to save himself in perilous circumstances. 

His royal highness incui-red much odium for what 
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has been styled his uhuman conduct to the Scotch 
rebels after the battle of Calloden ; and a historian 
of no mean repute. Lord Lyttleton, coincides in this 
particular with the Toice of the public. From some 
facts, however, subsequently communicated to the 
public, by a gentleman who was not only sincerely de- 
voted to ihe House of Stuart, but actually fought under 
Prince Charles's standard, it would seem that the 
odium was not veiy well founded. We are told, for 
instance, that after the battle of Culloden, some of the 
officers in the dulce's army were railing very severely 
against Princes Charles, whom they termed the Pre^ 
tender, and that the dulce on over hearing the discourse, 
instantly rebuked the officers most sharply, observing 
to them they were reviling one who, though his enemy, 
was a gentleman and a relation. And we are farther 
assured, that every man of Prince Charles's army who 
happened to ftdl into the duke's own hands, during 
the rebellion, and after the battle of Culloden, was 
treated not only with humanity, but vnth tenderness. 

These statements, though much at variance with 
the popular belief, especially in the northern parts of 
the island, are perfectly in accordance with the con- 
duct of the duke on other occasions, of which many 
highly honourable traits are extant. 

When marching north, 1745, he halted two days 
at Penrith in Cumberland. While there, an orphan 
boy at school, whose father had been in the royal house- 
hold, applied for protection to his royal highness, who 
' gave him an Audience, and thus addressed him : " I re- 
member your father well ; his honour and integrity 
as a servant deserved esteem. The death, of the 
good old man was a public loss. Could I be per- 
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Buaded that you wouU follow his cauimple, shgIi pro« 
visHHi should be made for you, as would enable yoir 
to live with that credit and reputation which his merit 
entitled him to* However, take (his pune, aad I 
five you my promise, when under the direction of 
God thew national tamuUs shall have ceased, if I 
■ttrvive, you will find me your friend/' The dnke 
kept liis word, aad the youth vras handsomely pro- 
vided for at Whitehall. 

His royal highness being at Newmarket^ missed 
his pocket book just before the hocses started, con- 
taining a t|uattti^ of bank notes. When the c^gno^ 
jeimti of the turf came about him, and offered him 
levcfial bets, he said, ** I have lost ny money ai^ 
ready, and cannot afibid to venture any mofe to- 
day." The horse which the duke had intended to 
back, was distanced ; so he consded himself that the 
loss of his pocket book was only a temporary evil, 
•s he should have forfeited its contents to the worthies 
cf t}^ turf. The race was no sooner finished, than 
a veteran half pay officer presented his royal highness 
with the loit pocket book, saying he had found it 
near the stand, but had not an opportunity of ap- 
proaching him earlier. The duke refused to receiw 
it, most generously saying, '* I am glad it has fallen 
into such hands ; keep it ; had it not been for this 
ificident, it would have been by this time di^rsed 
aoKmg the black legs of Newmarket." 

During his royal highness's command in GermaAy, 
he was paiticttlarly pleased with the ability and va- 
km* of a Serjeant belonging to his own regiment ; 
and-causing esM|aiiy to be made into his private cha- 
racter, which was strictly irreproachable, bis royal* 
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highness took occasion, after a gallant exploit which 
the Serjeant had performed, to give him a commission. 
Some time afterwards, the officer came to his royal 
highness, and entieated leave to resign the rank which 
he had conferred on him. Surprised at so extraor- 
dinary a request, the duke demanded the reason ; 
and was told by the applicant, that he was now sepa- 
rated from his old companions by his elevation, and 
not admitted into the company of his brother officers, 
who considered themselves degraded by hb appoint- 
ment. "Oh! is that the case?" said the duke? 
" let the matter rest for a day or two, and I will soon 
find the means of putting an end to your disquietude." 
The next morning his royal highness went on the 
parade, where he was received by a circle of officers ; 
and while he was engaged in conversation, he per- 
ceired his old friend walking at a distance by himself. 
On this the duke said, '* Pray, gentlemen, what has 
that officer done, that he should be drummed out of 
your councils V And without waiting for an answer, 
he went up, took the man by the arm, and thus ac- 
companied, went through all the lines. When the 
parade was over. Lord Ligonier respectfully requested 
his royal highness to honour the mess with his pre- 
sence that day. " With all itiy heart," replied the 
duke, " provided I bring my friend with me." " I 
hope so," said his lordship ; and from that day the 
gentleman's company was rather courted than shunned 
by the highest officers in the service. 

The late eccentric H.C. Jennings, Esq. who in his 
youth held a commission in the 1st regiment of foot 
guards, bat soon resigned it in consequence of some 
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innovations by the Duke of Cumberland, was 
tomed to characterize his highness as follows : ** The 
Cullodea Duke of Cumberland was a great prig ; a 
Martinet ; very disagreeable and troublesome to the 
young officers of that day, by his regulations, his 
alterations, and his frequent changes. However, after 
the afl^r at Closter-Seven, when he had for the first 
time tasted of adversity, he began to think for him- 
self, and ever after continued a great num." 

The duke observed an uniform regular method to 
his labouring people at Windsor, which was that of 
never giving them higher wages than what others of 
a like condition received from their employers. He 
rather chose to give less than the nobility and gentry 
of the neighbourhood, in order that no improper ad- 
vantages might be taken by other labourers to raise 
their wages. But he made up for this seeming «tofi- 
ciency, by ordering his workmen every day at noon, 
table beer, with bread and cheese ; besides which, ke 
gave them once or twice a week a good substantial 
dinner. This was what his royal highness used to 
call, " Old English hospitality." 

His highness was much beloved by those immedt> 
ately about his person ; and of one of his servants an 
instance of fidelity is^ recorded, which is not unde- 
serving of a ]^e in this brief record to his master's 
memoiy. On his royal highness's death, one of his 
hussars went to the chief ps^, to ask him for oae 
of his late royal master's suits of cloihek The pag^ 
granted his request, and bid him go to his rooas, and 
take a suit of grey which he would find there, aad 
desired he might get it fitted «p» and hiun black 
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buttons put on it to aeire for mourning. The huiiar 
being unwilling to take any thing out of the page's 
room except in his presence, and finding the page 
engaged with company, thought proper to wait on 
him next morning, when he got a suit, with all the 
visible pockets turned out, which he immediately 
carried to the tailor to have fitted up for him. As he 
was delivering it to the tailor, he discovered a private 
pocket, wherein were a pair of gloves, and a small 
morocco pocket book, in which twenty bank notes 
were enclosed, amounting to £1751, The hussar 
made the tailor witness the number and value of the 
notes, and took him along with him to the Duke of 
Cumberland's house, where he honestly delivered the 
notes sealed up to the gentleman in waiting. 



POETICAL EFFUSION OF HEU MAJESTY. 
The queen, on her arrival, possessed a veiy inade- 
quate knowledge of the English language ; but in the 
course of a few years, her majesty, under the tuition 
of the learned Mr. M^endie, was enabled not only 
to pronounce, but to write, English with a considerable 
decree of elegance and precision. As a proof of thin, 
we lay before our readei'S the following copy of 
Verses, which was handed about in 1765, as the 
jHvduction of her majesty. 

Genteel is tny Damon, engaging his «ir. 
His face, like the mom, is both ruddy and fair ; 
Soft love sits enthoru'd in the beam of his eyes, 
H^» manly yet tender, he's fond and yet wise. 
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He's ever good humoured, he's gen'rous and gay. 
His presence can always drive sorrow away ; 
No vanity sways hiin, no folly is seen. 
But open his temper, and noble his mien. 

By virtue illumin'd his actions appear. 
His passions are calm, and his reason is clear ; 
An affiible sweetness attends on his speech. 
He's willing to learn, tho' he's able to teach. 

He has promis'd to love me — ^his word I'll believe. 
For his heart is too honest to let him deceive ; 
Then blame me ye fair ones, if justly ye can. 
Since the picture I've drawn is exactly the man. 



GAMING PROSCRIBED AT COURT. 
His majesty very early exhibited that strong ab- 
horrence of gaming, which he . preserved during his 
life. It had long been a custom at the English court, 
as well as every other court in Europe, to celebrate 
twelfth day, with religious ceremonials in the morning, 
and cheerful amusements in the evening. These hia 
majesty never attempted to restrain ; but when he 
found that the game of hazard was indiscriminately 
played throughout the palace, and that many thou- 
sands were lost, under the appearance of the royal 
sanction, he was determined to correct the abase. 
He first restricted the number of tables, then limited 
the hours of play, and, lastly, banished the game of 
haard altogether from his palaces. After this inter- 
diction, which excited much discontent in the boose- 
hold, cards were substituted ; but when his majesty 
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his majesty found that the evil had only changed its 
name and appearance, and that deep play was still 
carried on at St. James's, an order was issued, that 
Qo kind of gaming whatever should be permitted, 
under the penalty of the person offending, forfeiting 
his situation. 

MARRIAGE OF PRINCESS MATILDA. 

No marriage could have been more truly unfortu- 
nate, than that of the Princess Matilda (sister of 
George III.), to Christian VII. of Denmark, lliis 
princess, bom the 22nd of July, 1751, became, when 
only fifteen years of age, the wife of a prince, of 
habits utterly irreconcilable with the happiness of 
domestic life. Ere the honeymoon was past, she 
was neglected, that her husband might indulge in the 
grossest sensualities; and so dissolute were his 
habits, that when he visited England two years after 
his marriage, he is said to have mixed with the most 
depraved company, and often to have joined in the 
midnight revels of St. Giles's, disguised as a sailor. 
Soon after, through the intrigues of the king's step- 
mother, who was anxious that her son should succeed 
to the throne of Denmark) a charge of so serious a 
nature was raised against tlie character of Matilda, 
that she was thrown into the prison of Cronenburg. 

As soon as this afflicting and degrading circum- 
stance came to the knowledge of George III., his 
majesty interposed with great spirit in the behalf of hie 
ii^ured sister; and was the means of procuring a 
material mitigation of her unhappy destiny. In con- 
fequence of the indignant remonstrances which his 

52 M 
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ambaflsador at the Danish court was diiected to make, 
an order was given for the queen's liberatioD, with 
permission to retire to Zell, where a separate establish- 
ment, suitable to her rank, was to be provided for 
her. The British ambassador himself hastened with 
these tidings to Cronenburg. The queen had been 
permitted to inhabit the governor's apartment, and to 
walk upon the side batteries, or upon the leads of the 
tower. She was uncertain of the fate that awaited 
her; and had great reason to apprehend, that the 
party which had caused her arrest, meditated still 
more violent measures. When the English ambassa- 
dor amved with the order for her enlargement, she 
was so surprised ivith the unexpected intelligence, 
that she instantly burst into a flood of tears; em- 
braced him in a transport of joy, and called hun her 
deliverer. After a short conference, the minister pro- 
posed, that her majesty should immediately embark 
on board of a ship, that was waiting to carry her 
from a kingdom in which she had experienced such a 
train of misfortunes. But however anxious she was 
to depart, one circumstance checked the excess of her 
joy. A few months before her imprisonment, she 
had been delivered of a princess, whom she suckled 
herself. The rearing of this child had been her 
only comfort ; and she had conceived an almost more 
than parental attachment to it, from its having been 
the constant companion of her misciy. These cir- 
cumstances had so endeared the child to her, that 
when an order for detaining the young princess was 
intimated to her, she testified the strongest emotioas 
of grief, and could not, for some time, be prevailed 
upon to bid a final ^ieu. At length, eiter bestowing 
repeated caresses upon this darling objectj of her 
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afiectioiiSy she retired to the vessel in an agony Oi 
despair. She remained upon deck, her eyes im- 
moveably directed towards the palace of Cronenburg, 
where she had left her child, until darkness inter- 
cepted her view. The vessel having made but little 
way during the night, at day break she observed, with 
fond satisfaction, that the palace was still visible; 
and could not be persuaded to descend to die cabin 
as long as she could discover the feeblest glimpse of 
the battlements. 



DR. JOHNSON'S INTERVIEW WIIH 
THE KING. 
The king being informed that Dr. Johnson occa> 
sionally visited the Royal Library* gave orders that he 
should be informed when the doctor came thither 
again, that he might have the pleasure of his conver- 
satioo. This was done, and no sooner was the 
doctor seated, than the librarian went to communi- 
cate the intelligence to his majesty, who condescended 
immediately jto repair to the spot. Johnson, on 
being told that the king was in the room, started up 
and stood still. The king, after the usual compli- 
ments, asked some questions about the libraries of 
Oxford, where the doctor had lately been, and en- 
quired if he was then engaged in any Uteraiy under- 
taking. Johnson replied in the n^^tive, adding, 
that he had pretty well told the world what he knew, 
and must now read to acquire more knowledge. 
The king said, " I do not think that you borrow 
much from any body." Johnson said he thought he 
bad done his part as a writer. *' I should have 
H 2 
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thought SO too/' replied his majesty, '* if you had 
not written so well." I'he king having observed that 
he must have read a great deal, Johnson answered, 
« That he thought more than he read ; that he had 
read a great deal in the early pait of his life, but 
having fidlen into ill health, he had not been able to 
read much, compared to others ; for instance, he said 
he had not read much compared with Dr. Warburton.'' 
On this, the king said, " He had heard that Dr. War- 
burton was a man of such general knowledge, that you 
could scarcely^k with him upon any subject on which 
he was not qualified to speak ; and that his learning 
resembled Garrick's acting, in its universality.". 

His majesty then talked of the controversy between 
Warburton and Lowth; asked Johnson what he 
thought of it. Johnson answered, Warburton has 
more general, more scholastic learning ; Lowth is the 
most correct scholar. I do not know which of them 
calls names best. The king was pleased to say, he 
was of the same opinion, adding, *' You do not think 
then. Dr. Johnson, that there vvas much argument in 
the case ?" Johnson said he did not think there was. 
** Why, truly," said the king, " when once it comes 
to calling names, argument is pretty well at an -end.'' 

His majesty then asked him what he thought of 
liord Lyttleton's histoiy j it was then just published. 

Johnson said, he thought his stile pretty good, but 
that he had blamed Henry too much. ** Why," 
said the king, "they seldom do these things by 
halves." " No, sir," answered Johnson, " not to 
kings;" but fearing to be misunderstood, he sub- 
joined, "that for those who spoke worse of kingft 
than they deserved, he could find no excuse; but 
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%at he could more easily conceive faow some might 
. speak better of them than they deserved, without 
any ill intention ; for, as kings had much in their 
power to give, those who were favoured by them, 
would frequently, from gratitude, exaggerate their 
praises ; and, as this proceeded from a good motive, 
it could be excused." 

The king then asked him what he thought of Dr. 
Hill. ' Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious 
man, but had no veracity; and immediately men- 
tioned, as an instance of it, an assertion of that writer, 
that he had seen objects magnified to a tbuch greater 
degree, by using three or four microscopes at a time, 
than by using one. ** Now," added Johnson, " every 
one acquainted with microscopes knows, tliat the 
more of them he looks through, the less the object 
vnll appear.'' " Why," replied the king, " this is 
not only telling an untruth, but telling it clumsily ; 
for if that be the case, every one who can look through 
a microscope, will be able to detect him." But that 
he might not leave an unfavourable impre-sion against 
an absent man, the doctor added, " That Dr. Hill 
was, notwithstanding, a very curious observer; and 
if he would have been contented to tell the world no 
more than be knew, he might have been a very con- 
siderable roan, and needed not to have recourse to 
such mean expedients to raise his reputation." 

The king then talked of literary jonrnals; men- 
tioned particularly, the Journal des Spavans, and 
asked Dr. Johnson if it was well done. Johnson 
said it was formerly well done ; and gave some ac- 
count of the persons who began and carried it on for 
some years, enlarging at the same time on the nature 
h3 
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and utSity of such works. The king asked him if 
it was weU done now ? Johnson answered, he had no 
reason to think it was. The king next enquired if 
there were any other literary journals published in 
this kingdom, except the Monthly and Critical Re- 
views; and on being answered there was no other, 
his majesty asked which of them was the best? 
Johnson said, that the Monthly Review was done 
with roost care, the Critical upon the best principles ; 
adding, that the authors of the former were hostile to 
the church. This the king said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical 
Transactions ; when Johnson observed, that the Royal 
Society had now a better method of arranging their 
materials than formerly. " Aye,'' said the king, 
"they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for that; for his 
majesty remembered a circumstance which Johnson 
himself had forgotten.' His majesty next expressed 
a desire to have the literaiy biography of the countiy 
ably executed, and proposed to the Doctor to under- 
take it ; and with this wish, so graciously expressed, 
Johnson readily complied. 

During this interview, the doctor talked with pro- 
found respect ; but still in his firm manner, with a 
sonorous voice, and never in that subdued tone which 
is common at the levee and drawing-room. After- 
wards he observed to Mr. Barnard, the librarian, 
" Sir, they may talk of the king as they will, but he 
is the finest gentleman 1 have ever seen." And he 
also observed at another time to Mr. Layton, " Sir, 
his manners are those of as fine a gentleman, as we 
may suppose I>ouis the Fourteenth, or Charles the 
Second, to have been." 
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BISHOP WARBURTON. 

In the letters of this literary Colossus, left for pub- 
lication by his friend, Bishop Hurd, there is the fol- 
lowing characterstic anecdote, in which the urbanity 
jf the monarch, stands well contrasted with the rough- 
ness of the controversialist." " I brought," says the 
bishop (February 20, 1767), " as usual, a bad cold 
with me to town ; and this being the first day I ven- 
tumed out of doors, it was employed, as in auty 
bound, at court, it being a levee day. A bufibon 
lord in waiting (you may guess who I mean) was very 
busy in marshalling the circle ; he said to me, ' Move 
forward, you clog up the door.' I replied 'with as 
little civility, ' Did nobody clog up the king's door- 
stead more than I, there would be room for all honest 
men.' This brought the man to himself. When the 
king came up to me, he asked why I did not come to 
levee before? I said, 'I understood there was no 
business going forward in the house in which I could 
be of service to his majesty.' He replied, * He sup- 
posed the severe storm of snow would have brought 
me up/ I replied, ' I was under the cover of a 
very warm house.' You see, by all this, how unfit I 
am for courts." 

The king, when in conversation with Dr. Johnson, 
observed, that Pope made Warburton a bishop. 
" True, sir," said Johnson ; " but Warburton did 
moi^ for Pope — he made him a Christian !" alluding 
no doubt to his ingenious comments on the " Essay 
CD Man.*' 
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EDWARD, DUKE OF YORK. 
I1ie king's brother, Edward, Doke of York, who 
died in Italy in the year 17(>8, had the reputation of 
b^ing a prince of very lively and gallant parts. 
Bishop Newton adds his personal testimony in con- 
firmation of the popular opinion, and expresses his 
conviction, that bad he outlived the yeais of dissi- 
pation, he would have proved an honour to his king 
and countiy. The duke possessed, by all accounts, 
much of the family quality of courage. He accom- 
panied the unfortunate expedition to Cherbourg, and 
was always foremost where danger called. On one 
occasion he advanced so near the town, as to expose 
his person to some shot from the enemy. A ball 
grazing en ricochet near the spot where he stood, a 
Serjeant sprung before him, to defend his royal high- 
ness with his body. The prince was so pleased 
with this uncommon mark of courage and attach- 
ment, that he rewarded the man with a handsome 
gratuity. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

** A nation," says an elegant anonymous writer, 
'* may be considered great by its achievements in 
arms, or in commerce ; but can never be said to be 
traly polished, till it fosters the polite arts, the acqui- 
sition of which sinks every other pursuit into com- 
parative insignificance. They open a sixth sense upom 
every one who successfully cultivates them. The sa- 
vage eats his food, and falls asleep $ the man of i 
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wealth, does little more ; but in those who seek plea- 
sure ia cultivating a taste for the fine arts, the pleasoicfl 
of sense hold but a subordinate place/' 

The reign of George III. presents no event perhaps 
mere worthjr the notice of the historian, than the re- 
markable progress which was made during it in the 
fine arts. Before his majesty's accession, we had no 
native artists of celebrity, either in painting or sculp- 
ture. Hogarth alone excepted, in the former; and 
some writers had advanced it gravely as a fact, that 
the English climate was incapable of fostering or 
maturing genius. Many of the arts of life had ad- 
vanced amongst us to a state of great perfection ; our 
literature had reached a height beyond which no age 
can pass; but painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
were su£fered to be neglected. No sooner however did 
the august patronage of the sovereign manifest inself 
in behalf of those arts, than a general feeling for them 
ran through the kingdom ; every order of the state 
was forward to encourage them ; and the impulse thus 
given to the arts, produced great artistB in the same 
manner as a revolution produces great statesmen and 
great generals. 

The country which before had given encouragement 
to the lifeless productions of Kneller, Hudson, and 
Jarvis in painting, to the deformities of Rysbrack 
and Scheemacher in sculpture, and to the clumsy 
masses of Vanburgh, Gibbs, and Batty in architecture, 
now saw, with the accession of a youthful sovereign, 
Ihe beginning of an era that has matured to perfection 
a numerous band of artists. The deformities of Rys- 
btark gave way to the tasteful and classical produc- 
tions of Bacon and Nollekens ; while the architectural 
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abunfities of the olden time were supplanted by the 
chaste productions of two eminent Scotsmen, Adams 
and Stewart. In painting, we saw Reynokb rise emi 
neatly superior in portraits, while West chose for the 
exercise of his pencil the deeds of the heroes and 
heroines of antiquity. Gainsborough delighted every 
eye by the sweetness of his landscapes, and Wright 
poured in the grandeur of his Mount Vesuvius. 

The genius thus Idndled, gradually e^qpanded ; and 
perhaps no political vicissitude to whidi the nation 
may be subject, will 'ever be fible to extinguish that 
spirit which characterizes the present race of Britons, 
in regard to the polite arts. 

The grand lever by which this mighty change was 
efiected, was the establishment, in 1769, of the Royal 
Academy, of which his majesty always gloried ia 
being the founder. He presented the academy with « 
magnificent suit of apartments in Somerset House ; 
and ever after watched over its proceedings with the 
most paternal interest and anxiety. 

It is not a little curious to observe the light in which 
that great moralist. Dr. Johnson, beheld the infant 
establishment, with its attendant, the Exhibition. He 
speaks of them thus : ** Reynolds has been successful 
in getting established the Royal Academy, and talks 
about nothing but the exhibition. Poor mortals ! as 
if human life were not short enough to perform all the 
necessary duties, without contrivances like these to 
render the time still shorter \** 

The king's love of the arts was displayed very 
early. A letter from a celebrated virtuoso and anti- 
quary, dated Rome, October 16, 1762, speaks of it in 
the following terms : 
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" Nodung gives me more aatiifoction, ihtn to find 
M) many fine things porcha&ed for the King of Great 
Britain. He is. now master of the best collection of 
drawings in the world, having pnrdiased two or three 
capital collections in this city ; the last belonging to 
Cardinal Abonis, for fourteen thousand crowns, con- 
sists of three thousand large volumes, one third of 
winch are original drawings of the best masters ; the 
others, eoUections of the most celebrated engravings. 
And lately there has been purchased for his majesty, 
all the Museum of Mr. Smith, at Venice, consisting 
of his libraiy prints, drawings, designs, &c. I think it 
is highly probable, that the arts and sciences vrill 
ftmrish in Great Britain, under the protection and en- 
couragement of a monarch, who is himself an excel- 
lent judge of merit in the fine arts." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was at first die king's chief 
favourite among artists ; but his patronage was subse- 
quently transferred in a more particular manner to 
Mr. West, the President of the Academy. Struck 
with the superior merits of an historical design by 
Mr. West, then a very young man, his majesty com- 
missioned him to paint a composition for the royal 
collection ; and, with that delicate consideration that 
unites the true gentleman with the patron, left the 
subject to the painter's choice. Mr. W. selected 
one of the most interesting events in ancient history, 
and produced a picture which, added to a knowledge 
of all the executive properties of painting, exhibited 
a pathos worthy the awful dignity of the story. 

Regulus, a Roman general, prisoner to the Cartha- 
genians, and then on his parole at Rome, had 
patriotically determined to return to captivity, and 
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sacrifice his life for the benefit of his countzy. Hm 
moment chosen is, when surrounded by his suppH^ 
catiug friends, and rejecting their entreaties, he is 
resigning himself to the ambassadors of Carthage. 
The excellence of the picture, for which his majesty 
gave the artist one thousand guineas, is the best com- 
ment on the judgment of his royal employer. One 
apartment in Buckingham House was afterwards en- 
tirely appropriated to productions fi-om the pencil of 
Mr. West. Among these, are the Death of General 
Wolfe ; the Death of the Chevalier Bayard ; and 
perhaps the finest of all, Hamilcar swearing the iniant 
Hannibal at the Altar. 



TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
Some time previous to the year 1769, when a 
transit of the Planet Venus was expected, the Royal 
Society conceived the project of sending out ■some 
able astronomers to distant countries, to observe the 
phenomenon. .Their funds being however unequal to 
the expense of such a mission, they made a repre- 
sentation of their inability to the king, who was 
pleased to ask for an estimate of the total sum jk- 
quired for the purpose ; on seeing which, he imme- 
diately gave an order for the amount. Two astrono- 
mers, Messrs.. Bayly and Wallis, were accordingly 
sent out to Hudson's Bay, where they remained nearly 
a whole year, and then returned to England, to report 
the result of their observations. The Royal Socie^ 
communicated this report to his majesty, accompanied 
with a statement of the expenses incurred; which 
happening to be considerably less than the sum that 
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ktd been gmnled, they bigged to know the king't 
plessQie leipecting the suiphii. His majesty gn- 
.ckniily Teplied, <* That it couU not be in better hands 
than it was, and that the societjr might employ it in 
any other way ihey might think fit'' 

THE PRFfENDER. 

The Duke of Gloucester, father of the present duke, 
when abroad, in 1771, for the recoveiy of his health, 
frequently saw the Pretender in public One of his 
attendants speaking with levity of the destitute state 
of this aspiraBt to the British throne, was warmly re- 
proved by the duke, who said, " I pity the distresses 
of that poor man extremely, and quite forget his eflbrts 
to dethrone my £Bimily. It was natural enough for 
him to aspire to a throne bis ancestors once possessed ; 
but suiely those who, after inviting him to England, 
now suffer him to want bread, deserve the detestation 
of 9iirery generous mind ;" alluding doubtless to the 
circnmstance of the Jacobite Club in England, having 
ceased to pay the pension of £5000 per annum, 
whicli. they had for several years remitted to the 
chevalier. 

The king himself having been told of a gentleman 
of iaouly and fortune in Perthshire, i|ho had not 
merely xefoM to take the oath of allegiance to him, 
bot had never permitted him to be named as king in 
his presence ; '* Cany my compliments to him, '* said 
the king, " but— what— stop— no— rhe may perhaps 
m^ receive my oompHments as King of England — 
giv« him the Elector of Hanover's compliments, and 
tell him that he respejcts the steadiness of his principles." 

52 I 
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His predeoeisor, George II., being at a maaque- 
rade, was recognized by a lady of Jacobite pmi- 
ciples, who entered into conversation with his majesty, 
requested the disguised monarch to pledge her in a 
glass of wine to the health of the Pretender. The 
good-natured monarch immediately filled a glass, and 
said, " I drink with pleasure the health of all unfor- 
tunate princes." 



THE SHAM PRINCESS SUSANNAH 
CAROLINA MATILDA. 
A female of the name of Sarah Wilson, who at- 
tended the honourable Miss Vernon, one of the maids 
of honour, having found her way into one of the royal 
apartments, broke open a cabinet, which she rifled of 
several valuable jewels, and carried them off. The 
robbery was soon discovered ; and the thief b^ng 
detected, was committed for trial, convicted, and 
sentenced to death ; but through the gracious inter- 
position of the queen, the culprit received a pardon, 
on condition of being transported for life. She was 
accordingly sent to Maiyland, where she soon escaped 
from her master, and assumed the title of Princess 
Susannah Carolina Matilda, stating she was the sister 
of the queen. The clothes she carried with her 
favoured the deception, especially as she had retained 
a miniature of her majesty. The imposter was believed ; 
she levied large contributions on the credulous, whouk 
in return she permitted to kiss her hand. At length her 
master heard of the deception, and apprehended her at 
a runaway, to the great confusion of the good people 
of Carolina, who had been the dupoi of her artifice. 
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PRINCESS DOWAGER OF WALES. 
In Februaiy, 1772, died the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, mother of the king. « Her royal highness," 
aays Bishop Newton, who was her chaplain, and 
honoured with much of her confidence, " was a re- 
markable instance of the fluctuation and uncertainty 
of public favour. For, from her first coming very 
young into diis country, her behaviour was so discreet 
and prudent, so courteous and afi&ble, that she gained 
the love and esteem of the whole nation ; and no 
p fi n cc a s was ever more admired than she was, till 
some time after the death of the Prince of Wales 
[Frederic]. But the late king's [George II.] behaviour 
to her upon that occasion was such, that she could not 
with decency support and encourage the foction that 
was formed against the court ; and hence it was that 
the tide of popularity which rose so strong in her 
fevour, first began to turn against her. Upon his pre- 
■ent majesty's [Geoige III.] accession to the throne, 
when her influence was believed to be greater, the 
clamours of faction increased in proportion. 

" The scandalous author of the North Briton laid 
to her charge many things of which she was entirely 
innocent One day, being asked why he could assert 
a particular which he knew was not true ; ' No matter 
for that,' replied he, ' it will do veiy well for a North 
Briton; the people will swallow any thing.' She 
would often ask in the morning, 'Well, what have 
the papers said of me to day?' and often read them 
over, and smiled at them. Nor ever was more abuse 
with less foundation ; and it is to be hoped she ro- 
gaxded it aa little aa she deserved it. Her good deeds 
I 2 
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were sflent, tnd imknown; for never was any one 

actuated with a traer tpirit of benevolenoe and 

charity. 

** The sums Which she expended in private charity 
and pensions, amounted to no less than ten thousand 
pounds a year ; and the merit of her charities was 
greatly enhanced by their secrecy. Several £imiliee 
who were relieved by her, did not so much as know 
who was their bene&ctor, till her death, when the 
current of her bounty ceased to flow. 

'* The calmness ahd composure of her death, were 
farther proofs and attestations of the goodness of her 
life ; she died as she had lived, beloved and honoured 
most by those who knew her.'' 

ARCfflEPISCOPAL ROUTS. 
It having been reported to his majesty in 1772, 
that Archbishop Comwallis had frequent convivial 
parties at his palace, the good monarch immediately 
addressed to him the following admonitory letter : 

" MY GOOD LORD PRIMATK, 

" I COULD not delay giving you the notification of 
the g^ef and concern with which my breast was af- 
fected, at receiving authentic informatioB that routs 
have made their way into your palace. At the same 
time I must signify to you my sentiments on this 
subject, which hold these levities and vain dissipations 
as utterly inexpedient, if not unlawful, to pass m a 
residence for many centuries devoted to ^vine studies, 
religious retirement, and the extensive exercise oif 
charity and benevolence ; I add, in a place where sq 
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man^ of your predeceason have led their tiTes in 
such sanctity, as have thrown kutre on the pare reli- 
gion they professed and adorned. 

** From the dissatisfation with which you mint 
perceive I behold these improprieties, not to speak in 
harsher terms, and still more pious principles, I trust 
you will suppress them immediately ; so that I may 
not have occasion to show any farther maA^ of my 
displeasure, or to interpose in a diflerent manner. 
May God take youi Grace into his Almighty pro- 
tection. I remain, my Lord Primate, your gracious 
friend, o. r." 



J, J. ROUSSEAU. 
Among other persons of literary eminence who 
were pensioned by the king in the early part of his 
reign, was the celebrated Rousseau ; but his majesty, 
on making the grant, insisted that the matter should 
not be made public, which was intended as a peculiar 
mark of respect for that wayward and extraordinary 
character, llie philosopher of Geneva, however, 
after having gratefully accepted the favour, and re- 
tamed his thanks for ihe manner in which it was be- 
stowed, returned it on quarrelling with his friend, 
David Hume. He did this, however, in a manner 
which plainly indicated a desire to keep the grant, 
provided he was courted to it ; but having once de- 
clined the royal bounty, it was not thought proper 
to make the monarch a suppliant to an adventurer. 
Madame de Stael, in her extravagant panegyric on 
Rousseau, has most absurdly praised him for refusing 
a pension from the King of England, without however 
i3 
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statiDg ibe puticiikn of the itoiy, or noticiiig the ex* 
oessive metmieas of her hero, who adnally en- 
deavoured to get the pension renewed when it was 
too late. Rousseau, however, bore testimony to the 
virtues of his majeslj. " It is not," said he, " the 
great monarch whom 1 levesence, but the good hus- 
band, the good &ther, the virtuous, the benevolent 



MR. WILKES. 

The king, though remarkable for his uniform 
urbanity to his subjects, and for seldom compromising 
his dignity by personal aversions, is understood to 
have deviated a tittle from this elevated line of con- 
duct in the case of the demagogue, Wilkes. There 
was enough in the man's character, separated from 
those public grounds which made him a favourite with 
the. people, to make any good man detest him; the 
manifestation of such a feeling on the part of his 
sovereign, is the only thing of the propriety of which 
theie can be a doubt. When Mr. Wilkes went to 
court as Lord Mayor of London, it was not the man, 
but the high office he Blled, which his majesty ought 
to have recognized ; and the city had perhaps reason 
to complain, when their mayor was told by the lord 
it waiting, that it was expected he should not address 
his majesty. 

The following pleasant anecdote on this subject is 
given in the Life of Wilkes : 

« So ungrateful was the sound of ^ Wilkes and 
No. 45' (the &mous nupuber of the ' North Briton,'), 
deemed to be to the high personage who is now 
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tpoken of, that about 1772, a Prince of tbe Blood 
(George IV.) then a mere boy, having been chid for 
some boyish fault, and wishing to take his boyish re- 
venge, is related to have done so, by stealing to the 
king's apartment, and shouting 'at the door, ' Wilkes 
and No. 45 for ever!' and speedily running away. 
It is hardly necessary to add (for who knows not 
the domestic amiableness of George III. ?), that his 
mijesty laughed at the trick with his accustomed 
good humour." 

NAVAL REVIEW AT PORTSMOUTH, 1773. 
When his majesty visited Portsmouth in 1773, to 
witness a grand naval review, he rose one morning 
before five o'clock, to take an accurate survey of the 
ramparts, bastions, platforms, outworks, &c. which 
defend the garrison. The guard not being mounted 
when be ascended the walls, they followed him with 
great confusion. General Harvey apologized for their 
non-attendance ; when his majesty .turning round, and 
looking at the great number of females whom his 
presence had assembled together, sud with great 
pleasantry and gallantry, " Pob ! Poh ! what need 
have 1 farther guards? mjr person cannot be better 
protected than by those handsome females that sur- 
round roe." 

On leaving Portsmouth, his majesty was graciously 
pleased to order the sum of fifteen hundred pounds 
to be distiibuted to the artificers of the dock -yard; 
Aree hundred and fifty pounds to the crews of the 
Bar6eur and Augusta yachts ; and two hundred and 
fifty pounds to the poor of Portnnouth, Portsea, and 
Gosport. 
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DR. BEATTIE. 

Sir W. Forbes, in his life of this celebrated writer, 
quotes from his diaiy the following account of an in- 
terview with which the king honoured Dr. B. on the 
24th of August, 1773. 

" At twelve, Dr. Majendie and I went to the king's 
house at Kew. We had been only a few minutes in 
the hall, when the king and queen came in from an 
airing ; and as they passed through the hall, the king 
called to me by name, and asked how long it was since 
I came from town. I answered, about an hour. ' I 
shall see you/ said he, * in a little time.' The doctor 
and I waited for a considerable time (for the king was 
busy), and then we were called into a large room 
furnished as a libraiy, where the king was waHdng 
about, and the queen sitting in a chair. We were re- 
ceived in the most gracious manner possible by both 
their majesties. I had the honour of a conversation 
with them (nobody dse being present but Dr. Ma- 
jendie) for upwards of an hour, on a great variety of 
topics, in which both the king and queen joined, with a 
degree of cheerfulness, a^Sibility, and ease, that was to 
me surprising, and soon dissipated the embarrassment 
which I felt at the beginning of the conference. They 
both complimented me in the highest terms on my 
' Essay,' (on Truth) which they said was a book they 
always kept by them : and the king said he had one 
copy of it at Kew, and another in town, and imme^ 
diately went and took it down from a shelf. I found 
it was a second edition. ' I never stole a book but 
once,' said his majesty, ' and that was your's (speak- 
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ing to me) ; I stole it from the queen, to give it 
to Lord Hertford to read/ He had heard that the 
sale of ' Hume's Essays' had iailed unce my book 
was published ; and I told him what Mr. Sinhaii had 
told me in regard to that matter. His majesty asked 
me what I t'uooght of my new acquaintance. Lord 
Dartmouth } I said there was something in his air and 
manner which I thougth not only agreeable, b«t en- 
chanting, and that he seemed to me to be one of the 
best of men — a sentiment in which both their majesties 
heartily joined. ' They say that Lord Dartmouth is 
an enthusiast,' said the king; 'but surely fae^says 
nothing on the subject of religion, but what eveiy 
Christian may, and ought to say.' He asked whether 
I did not think the English language on the decline at 
present ; I answered in the affirmative ; and die king 
agreed, and named the ' Spectator' as one of the best 
standards of the language. When I told him that the 
Scots clergy sometimes prayed a quarter or even half 
an hour at the time, he aitod whedier that did not lead 
them into repetitions'! I said it <^n did. 'That;' 
said he, ' I don't like in prayers ; and excellent as oar 
liturgy is, I think it somewhat, faulty in that respect.' 
' Your majesty knows,' said I, ' three services are 
joined in one, in the ordinary ehuich sesvice, which is 
one cause of those v^ietitio&s.' f True,' he replied ; 
' and that circumstance also makea the semoe tan 
long.' From this he took occasion to speak of the 
composition of the Church Liturgy ; on which he be- 
stowed the highest commendation. 'Observe,' his 
majesty said, ' how fiat those occasional prayers are, 
Ibat are now eomposed, in. comparison with the old 
IHMS.' ' WiKit I mentioiied the smalbiess of chuirck 
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fiviogs in Scotland, he said, ' he wondered how men 
of liberal education would choose to become clergy- 
men there ;' and asked, ' whether in the remote parts 
of the conntiy, the clergy, in general, were not veiy 
ignorant 1' I answered, ' No, for that education was 
treiy cheap in Scotland, and that the clergy, in general, 
were men of good sense and competent learning/ We 
discussed a great many other topics ; for the conver- 
sation, as before observed, lasted for upwards of an 
hour, without any intermission. The queen bore a 
laige share in it. Both the king and her majesty 
showed a great deal of good sense, acuteness, and 
knowledge, as well as of good nature and affiibility. 
At last, the king took out his watch (for it was now 
almost three o'clock, his hour of dinner), which Dr. 
Majendie and I took as a signal to withdraw. We 
accordingly bowed to their majesties, and I addressed 
the king in these words : ' I hope, sir, your majes^ 
will paidbn me, if I take this opportunity to return you 
my humble and most grateful acknowledgments for the 
honour you have been pleased to confer upon me.' He 
immediately answered, ' I think I could do no less for 
a man that has done so much service to the cause of 
Christianity. I shall always be glad of an opportu- 
nity to show the good opinion I have of you.' " 

Her majesty afterwaids granted Dr. B. a pension 
of £200 per annm. 



HENRY, DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

During the warm debates which occurred in the 
British Senate in 1775, on the subject of America^ 
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the Duke of Cumberland was told by a mMHarial 
earl, that his majesty hoped he would support the 
measures of his government. " God forbid !" said 
his royal highness, *' that a Prince of the House of 
Hanover should violate those rights in America which 
they were raised to the throne of England for assert- 
ing!'' and immediately his royal highness voted with 
Lord Chatham and twenty -nine other peers, in fovour 
of that nobleman's plan of reconciliation. 

DEATH OF THE QUEEN OF DENMARK. 

The misfortunes of this much-injured princess, 
were destined to find their only termination in an 
early grave. She died at Zell, in 1775. Whatever 
her conduct might have previously been, and with 
respect to it there has been much difierence of 
opinion, the manner in which she conducted herself 
during her seclusion at Zell, was irreproachable. 

The nobility and the states of the Duchy of 
Lunenberg, after her death, requested permission of 
the King of Great Britian to erect a monument to her 
memory, "to transmit to the most remote posterity, 
both the profound grief which the premature death 
of that young queen has spread through a whole 
province which adored her, and the homage which 
they rendered to that true greatness, which the catas- 
trophes and adversities the most cruel only render 
more respectable," 

A striking trait of her parental fondness, was ex- 
hibited during her residence at Zell. Two .or three 
months before her death, she showed with transports 
of joy to Madame d'O , her first lady of the bed- 
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duuDbtr, a miniaUire of the prince royal, her son, 
which ahe had just lecebred. It happened that this 
hdf soma- few. days after entered the oneen's apart- 
ment at aannusual hoar^ She was surprised at hear- 
ing ber majesty taik^ -Ihoi^ quite alone. While she 
stood in this attitude of astonishment, unable to retire, 
tbe queen turned- suddenly round, and addressing 
herself to her with that charming smile which she 
alone could preserve at a moment when her heart was 
torn with the most acute and agonizing sensations— 
'* What must you think,*' said she, ** of a circum- 
stance so extraordinary, as that of hearing me talk, 
though yon find me perfectly alone ? But it was to 
this dear and cherished image I addressed my oon- 
versatien; and what do you imagine I said to it? 
nearly the same veises which you sent not long ago to 
a child, sensible to the happiness of having found 
her father; Terses," added she, " which I altered as 
follows : 

" £h ! qui done, comme moi, gouteroit la douceur 
De t'appeler mon fils, d'etre chere a ton cceur ! 
Toi qu*on arrache aux braa d'une mere sensible. 
Qui ne pleure que toi, dans ce destin terrible " • 

DOMESTIC LIFE AT KEW. 

The following sketch of their mijesties* domestic 
life at Kew, in the summer season, presents a view 
of happiness which persons of all ranks might envy 
and emulate ; the period to which it alludes, is the 
ywur 1775. 

"Their majesties rise at six in the mdming, and 
enjoy the two^sncoeeding hours, which they call their 
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own ; at eight, the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of 
Osnabuigh, the Princess Royal, and Princes William 
and Edward, are' brought from their several houses to 
Kew, to breakfast with their illustrious parents. At 
nine, the younger children attend to lisp or smile 
their good moxrows; and whilst the five eldest are 
closely applyiug to titeir tasks, the little ones and 
their nurses pass the whole morning in Richmond 
Gardens. 

" The king and queen frequently amuse themselves 
with sittiag in the room while the children dine ; and 
once a week, attended by the whole ofifspring in pairs, 
make the little delightful tour of Richmond Gardens. 
In the afternoon, the queen works, and the king reads 
to her ; and whatever charms ambition or folly may 
conceive as attendant on so exalted a situation, it is 
neither on the throne nor in the drawing-room, in the 
splendour or the toys of sovereignty, that they place 
their feUcity ; it is, next to the fulfilling of the duties 
of their station, in social and domestic gratifications, 
in breathing the free air, admiring the works of nature, 
tasting and encouraging the elegancies of art, and in 
Jiving to their own hearts. In the evening, all the 
children again pay their duty at Kew House before 
tliey retire to bed ; and the same order is observed 
through each returning day. 

** Exercise, air, and light diet, are the grand funda- 
mentals in the king's idea of health and sprightliness ; 
his majesty feeds chiefly on vegetables, and drinks 
little wine ; the queen is what many private gentle- 
women would call whimsically abstemious ; for at a 
table covered with danties, she culls the plainest and 
tiie simplest dish, and seldom eats of more tl^an two 
53 X 
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things at a meal. Her wardrobe is changed erwy 
three months ; and while the nobility are eager to 
supply themselves with foreign trifles, her care is that 
nothing but what is English shall be provided for her 
wear. The tradesmen's bills are regularly paid once 
a quarter for what comes under the children's de- 
partment, and the whole is judiciously and happily 
conducted." 



LITERARY PURSUITS. 
The king was not a great reader; but what h« 
read, he remembered tenaciously. In his historic recol* 
lections, he showed himself always particularly prompt 
aid accurate. A curious proof of tiiis is extant, in 
the fine copy of the second folio edition of Shake* 
speare's Works, which is in the Royal libraiy, and 
which originally belonged to Charles the Firat.— ^ 
The book was purchased by Dr. Askew, at Dr. 
Mead's sale; for two guineas and a half ; and, at the 
death of Dr. Askew, Mr. Stevens became the purchaser 
of it for £5. 10s. In a leaf of this book, Charles the 
First had written with his own hand, " Dum Spiro 
Spero, C. R." And Sir Henry Herbert, to whom the 
king presented it the night before his execution, has 
also written, " Ex dono Serenissimi Regis Car. Servo 
suo Humilis. T. Herbert." Mr. Stevens has added, 
'*Sir Thomas Herbert was master of the revels to 
King Charles the First." The book being subse- 
quently purchased for the King's library at eighteen 
guineas, his ms^esty on inspecting it immediately 
observed, that there was an error in this last note of 
Mr. Stevens ; and taking a pen, he wrote beneath it 
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these woids : " This is a imstake ; he (Sir Thomas 
Herbert) having been groom of the bed-chamber to 
King Charles I. ; but Sir Henry Herbert was master 
of the revels.'' 

Topography was one of his majesty's favourite 
studies. He copied every capitJ|l chart; took the 
modek of all the celebrated fortifications ; knew the 
soundings of the chief harbours in Europe, and the 
strong and weak sides of most fortified towns. And 
all these were private acquisitions, and of his own 
choosing. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

The king's chief amusement in private, was music, 
of which he was passionately fond. It wt^ music of 
the highest character, for grandeur and sublimity of 
ocmo^tion ; by which he not only gratified a well- 
tuned ear, but exalted his devotional feelings. For 
the meretricious bravuras of the ItaHab stage, he had 
no relish ; and still less for the famtastic and bewitching 
movements of its ballet. He loved dancing, but 
strictly in the old style of mingled stateliness and 
vivacity; the voluptuous waltz was unknown; and 
had it sought for admission at court, would assuredly 
iiave sought in vain. Of his majesty's fondness for 
dancing, we have the following pleasing picture, in a 
letter from Daniel Wray, Esq., formerly Deputy Teller 
of the Exchequer. 

*' We found all the world gaping at the King of 

Denmaik. At the queen's ball, after several country 

dances, he asked his brother monarch (George UI.) 

whether his majesty was tired ? Not at all, replied the 

k2 
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king, and called for The Hemp DreiMrs, wnich he 
continued for two hours. At Carlton House, the same 
question was returned upon the Dane, who confessed 
himself abattu, and cried quxirter.*' 

His majesty disliked the Opera, and never honoured 
it with his presence ; but he loved with all his heart, 
to go and see, and enjoy, an English play, as oflen as 
he could make it convenient. Although known to 
delight in the serious drama, and to be a reader and 
admirer of Shakespeare, he appeared in public to be 
always more particularly pleased with exhibitions of 
a comic or even farcical description. Whimsical trans- 
formations, and such deceptions as FoUet the clown 
swallowing a carrot four or five yards long, have been 
known to make his majesty laugh so heartily, as to 
attract the general attention of the house. More than 
once the queen has been heard to whisper to his ma- 
jesty, " not to laugh so loud.*' The truth is, that the 
king went to the theatre purposely to refresh and ez- 
hilirate his spirits ; to indulge in that joyous mirth, 
English all over, which he could not find in the pri- 
vate chambers or tapestred saloons of a palace. 

DOING HOMAGE. 
Mr. Carbonel, the wine merchant who served his 
majesty, was a great favourite with the king, and used 
to be admitted to the royal hunts. Returning from 
the chase one day, his majesty entered afiably into 
conversation vrith his wine merchant, and rode with 
him side by side a considerable way. Lord Walsing- 
ham viras in attendance ; and watching an opportunity, 
Uxk Mr. Carbonel aside, and whispered something 
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Id him. " What*8 that, what's that, Walsifigfaam 
has been saying to you f* enquired the good-hunouicd 
monarch. *' I fiiidj sir, I have been unintentionally 
guilty of disrespect; my lord informed me, that I 
ought to have taken off my hat whenever I addressed 
your majesty ; but your majesty will please to observe, 
that whenever I hunt, my hat is fiistened to my wig, 
and my wig is fostened to my head, and I am on the 
back of a veiy high-spirited horse ; so that if any 
thing goe$ off^ we must all go off togtther /" The king 
laughed heartily at the whimsical apology. 

THE CARD MAKER. 
His majesty in one of his rides near Richmond, 
observed a handsome house, and being curious to 
know who was the owner, he made the necessary 
enquiry. He received for answer, that the mansion 
was the lately purchased property of his majesty's 
card maker. ** Indeed," replied the king ; « then 
this man's caMs have all turned up trumps 1" 

RUSTIC SIMPLICITY. 
The king in his walks about his farms, was often 
alone, and many pleasant little incidents occured on 
meeting with rustics, to whom he was sometimes un- 
known. One day he had to pass through a narrow 
Bedge-gate, on which sat a young clown, who showed 
no readiness in moving. " Who are you, boy?'' said 
the king. ** I be a pig-boy,'' answered he. ** Where 
do you come from? Who do you work for here?" 
" I be from the low country ; out of work at present." 
"Don't they want lads here?" said the king. ** I 
k3 
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doan't know/' rgomed the boy, " all belongs here 
abouts to Georgy,** ** Prajt" said his majes^, " who 
is Georgy f ** He be the king, and live at the castle, 
but he does no good for me." His majesty iihme- 
diately gave orders at his farm hard by to have the 
boy employed ; and when he saw him, told him to be 
a steady lad, and " Georgy,* might do some good 
fur him. 



MR. HARTLEY'S EXPERIMENTS. 
In the year 1776, the public attention was attracted 
to an invention for the security of buildings against 
fire, made by a Mr. Hartley. ^Tfais gentleman had a 
house on Wimbledon Common, where he exhibited 
experiments illustrative of his plan, and was one day 
honoured with a visit from royalty to witness them. 
The king and queen, with the Prince of Wales, 
the Bishop of Osnaburgh, the Princess Royal, and 
the Princess Augusta, attended by Lady Charlotte 
Finch, General Desaguliers, and Colonel Hotham, 
formed this august party. Their majesties, with the 
prince and princesses, first breakfasted in one of the 
rooms ; the tea-kettle was boiled upon the fiie, made 
upon the floor of the opposite room, which apartment 
they afterwards entered, and saw a bed set on fire, 
the curtains of which were consumed, with part of 
the bedstead, but not the whole, the flames, from the 
resistance of the floor, going out of themselves. 
Their majesties then went down stairs, and saw a 
horse-shoe forged in a fire made upon the floor ; as also 
a large faggot lighted, that was hung up to the ceiling 
instead of a curtain. After this, two fires were 
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made upon the staircase, and one under the stain 
all which burnt out quietlyt without spreading beyond 
the place where the liiel was first laid. . Their ma- 
jesties paid the greatest attention to every experiment 
that was made, and expressed the utmost satisfaction 
. at the discovery. The whole concluded by lighting 
a krge magazine of faggots, pitch, and tar : it burnt 
with amazing fiiiy, but did no damage to the floor 
or ceiling. The queen and the children displayed 
the utmost courage and composure in going up stairs, 
and remaining in the room immediately over that 
which was raging in flames beneath. 

AMERICAN REBELLION 
When Lord George Germaine waited on the king 
with the dispatches from General Ho^e, containing 
an account of the action on Long Island in 1776, bis 
majesty, when he read the list of the provincials who 
had been killed and wounded, was much aflected, and 
said, *' Sinco the future consequences of the American 
rebellion, if we may judge from this &tal event, are 
like to be still more bloody and tragical, may my 
deluded subjects on the other side of the Atlantic 
behold their impending destruction with half the 
horror that I feel on the occasion; then I think I 
should soon hear of their throwing off the yoke of 
republicanism, and like loyal subjects, returning to 
that du^ they owe to an indulgent sovereign." 

GENERAL CUNTON. 
Previous to General Clinton's return to America in 
April, 1777, he demanded a formal audience of the 
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kiog» and paificularly requested that his letter on the 
affair of Charles Town should be published in tht 
Gazette, unmutilated. His majesty answered, " Clin- 
ton, you would injure yourself in appealing from the 
crown to the people. I am perfectly satisfied with 
your conduct Why are you so solicitous what the 
multitude think of you? If you are right, twenty to 
one but they condemn you." 

Gen. ClinUm. " But my honour, sire, appears." 
King, " Leave your honour to me ; it will be in as 
goods hands as if with the people." 

Gen. Clinton, " Your majesty shall be obeyed. 
If you, sire, are satisfied, I shall always be haj^y.'* 



THE CIVIL LIST. 

Sir Fletcher Norton, when speaker of the House of 
Commons, on presenting the Civil List Bill in the year 
1777, addressed his majesty in the following bold and 
energetic language. 

" Your majesty's faithful Commons," said Sir 
Fletcher, erect with honest pride, " your majesty's 
faithful Commons have granted a great sum to discharge 
the debt of the civil list ; and considering that what- 
ever enables your majesty to support with grandeur, 
honour, and dignity, the crown of Great Britain, in 
its true lustre, will reflect honour on the nation, they 
have given most liberally, even in these times of great 
danger and difficulty, taxed almost beyond our ability 
to bear ; and they have now granted to your majesty 
•n income far exceeding your majesty's highest wants, 
hoping that what thty hav^ given cheerfuUy, your ma- 
Jetty will epend wisely." 
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His majesty did not feel oflended at the bold truths 
and strong language in which he was addressed. A 
gentleman then present says, " I narrowly watched 
the royal eye when this speech was delivered ; and 
declare with pleasure, I did not perceive one symptom 
of displeasure deranging the mild serenity and digni- 
fied softness of the Brunswick countenance/' On 
Sir Fletcher resigning the office of Speaker, he was 
appointed Chief Justice in Eyre; and in the year 
1782, he was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Grantley. 

PENSIONED WIDOWS. 
Their majesties never failed to notice any objects 
that stood in need of immediate relief, or whose in- 
dustry merited particular encouragement. Inquiries 
were made into the state of indigent families; and 
eflectual assistance rendered them without delay. One 
of the charities of the queen, whioh commenced about 
the year 1779, was of a peculiar description, and 
evinced as much discrimination as liberality. Thirty- 
siz widows were divided into three classes of twelve 
each, whom her majesty supported by pensions ap- 
portioned according to their former situations in life. 
The lowest was twenty guineas a year ; thus judi- 
ciously rendering some employment necessaiy on the 
part of the person receiving the pension, which wi^i 
idways paid quarterly, and in advance. 
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THE ROYAL CHILDREN. 
Mrs. Chapone, who was niece of Dr. Tbomas, 
Bishop of Winchester, formerly preceptor to the 
king, and used to spend much of her time at her 
uncle's residence at Famham Castle, relates the follow- 
ing anecdotes of the royal family, in a letter to 
Mr. Burrows, dated August 20, 1778. " Mr. BuUer 
went to Windsor on Saturday; saw the king, who 
enquired much about the bishop; and hearing that 
he would be eighty-two next Monday, ' then,' said 
the king, ' I will go and wish him joy.' * And I,' said 
the queen, ' will go too." Mr. B. Uien dropt a hint of 
the additional pleasure it would give the bishop if he 
could see the princes. ' That,' said the king, ' requires 
contiivance ; but if I can manage it, we will all go.* 
On the Monday following, the royal party, consisting 
of their majesties, tlie Prince of Wales, Duke of 
York, Duke of Clarence, the Princess Royal, and 
Princess Augusta, visited the bishop. " The king,'' 
continues Mrs. Chapone, " sent the princes to pay 
their compliments to Mrs. Chapone ; himself, he said, 
was an old acquaintance. Whilst the princes were 
speaking to me, Mr. Arnold, sub-preceptor, said, 
' These gentlemen are well acquainted with a certain 
ode prefixed to Mrs. Carter's Ejnctetus, if you know 
any thing of it.' Afterwards, the king came, and spoke 
to us, and the queen led the Princes Royal to me, 
saying, ' This is a young lady who, I hope, has much 
profited by your instructions. She has read them [Let- 
ters on the Improvement of the Mind] more than once, 
and will read them often ; and the princess assented to 
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the praise, which followed with a very modeat ur. I 
was pleased with all the princes, but particularly with 
Prince William, who is litde of his age, but so sensible 
and engaging, that he won the bishop's heart ; to whom 
he particularly attached himself, and would stay with 
him while all the rest ran about the house. His conver- 
sation was surprisingly manly and clever for his age ; 
yet with the young Bullers, he was quite the boy, and 
said to John Buller, by way of encouraging him to 
talk, ' Come, we ai« both- boys you know.' All of 
them showed afiectionate respect to the bishop ; the 
Prince of Wales pressed his hand so hard, diat he 
hurt it." 

THE KING AND THE PRINCE. 
The king in one of his morning walks, accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales, met a farmer's servant tra- 
velling to WindsOT with a load of commodities for 
market. Unhappily, however the cart was stuck hat 
in the mud, nor could the poor fellow extrivAte it, 
though labouring with all \is might. Both the king 
and the prince were dresseii in a style of great sim- 
plioity ; and as if with one impulse of humanity, they 
immediately rushed forward to the assistance of the 
embarrassed rustic. Having through the dint of main 
strength enabled him to set his cart fjlirly on the 
road, the poor feUow* glowing with gratitude, asked 
them very cordially if they would accept of a cup of 
ale from him at the next house ; adding, that as the 
road was dirty, they were heartily welcome to take 
a seat on the cart. Both these offers were of course 
declined, and they parted; the king having pn- 
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▼iously sli^yped a guinea, and the prince two guineas, 

into the hands of the rustic. 

The man was thunderstrack ; nor could he help 
relating the particulars of his adventures the moment 
he reached Windsor. He was assured that it must 
have been to the king and the prince that he had 
been so highly indebted ; and the only circumstance 
that seemed to puzzle the man himself, and make him 
doubt the fact, was, that the prince should have 
given him two guineas, while the king gave him but 
one. 

Every thing, as here related, soon reached the ears 
of the monarch -, and happening the week following 
to meet the same man again on his way to market, 
he stopped him, and smiling, said, " Well, my friend, 
I find you were rather dissatisfied with the little pre- 
sent I made you when we last met; the son you 
thought more munificent than the father. He was so, 
I confess ; but remember, my good fellow, that I am 
obliged to be just, before I can be generous ; my son 
has, at present, nobody to care for but himself; and 
I (with an infinite dead of more anxiety in my mind 
than you can possibly experience) am bound to pro- 
mote the happiness of millions, who look to me for 
that protection, which your children at home expect, 
and have a right to demand, fix>m you." 

RIOTS OF 1780. 
In the disgraceful riots of 1780, when the metro- 
polis was for three days left to the mercy of a lawless 
and infuriated mob, his majesty displayed singulai 
resolution and firmness of character. At the council 
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on the morning; of the 7th of June, his majesty 
assisted in person. The great question was there 
discussed on which hinged the protection and preser- 
vation of the capital — a question respecting which 
the first legal characters were divided, and on which 
Lord Mansfield himself was with reason accused of 
never having clearly expressed his opinion up to that 
time. Doubts existed whether persons riotously col* 
lected together, and committing outrages and infrac- 
tions of the peace, however great, might legally be 
fired on by the tnititary power, veithout staying pre- 
viously to read the Riot Act. Lord Bathurst, Pre- 
sident of the Council, and Sir Fletcher Norton, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who were both 
present, on being appealed to for their opinions, 
declared, that " a soldier, was not less a citizen be- 
cause he was a soldier, ^d consequently that he 
might repel force by force.'' But no minister would 
sign the order for the purpose. In this emergency, 
when every moment was precious, Mr. Wedderbum, 
who was then attorney-general, and was afterwards 
successively raised to the dignity of a baron, and of 
an Earl of Great Britain, having been called into the 
coandl-table, and ordered by the king to deliver his 
o£Bcial opinion on the point, stated in the most precise 
terms, that any such assemblage might be dispersed 
by militaiy force, vnthout waiting for forms, or reading 
the act in question. "Is that your declaration of 
the law, as attorney-general 7" said the king. Wed- 
derbum answering decidedly in the affirmative, " Then 
so let it be done,'' rejoined his majesty. The attor- 
ney-general drew up the order immediately, which 
the king himself signed, and on which Lord Amherst 
53 L 
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acted the same evening ; the complete suppression of 

the riots followed in the course of a few hours. 

Previous to this decision of the council, his 
majesty, during the two nights of the riots, sat up witii 
several general officers in 'the Queen's Riding House, 
whence messengers were constantly despatched to 
observe the motions of the mob. Between three 
and four thousand troops were in the queen's gardens, 
and surrounded Buckingham House. During the first 
night the alarm was sd sudden, that no straw could be 
got for the troops to rest themselves on ; which being 
told his majesty, he, accompanied with one or two 
officers, went through the ranks, telling them, " My 
lads, my crown cannot purchase you straw to night, 
but depend on it, I have given ordeis that a sufficiency 
shall be here to-morrow morning ; as a substitute for 
the straw, my servants will instantly serve you with a 
good allowance 6f wine and spirits, to make your 
situation as comfortable as possible ; and I shall keep 
you company myself until morning." The king did 
so, walking mostly in the garden, sometimes visiting 
the queen and children in the palace, and receiving 
all messages in the Riding House, it being in a manner 
bead quarters. When his majesty was told that pan 
of the mob was attempting to get into St. James's, and 
to the Bank, he forbade the soldiers to fire, but to keep 
off the rioters with their bayonets ; the mob, in conse- 
quence of that, were so daring, as to take hold of the 
bayonets and shake them, defying the soldiers to fire 
or hurt them ; however, the means were eflfectual, as 
noth'mg farther was attempted on &e part of the rioters 
in &'at quarter. 

On the meeting of Parliament on the 17dk of June, 
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jpazsiiaDt to their adjoumment, the king went in state 
to the House of Peers, and in hi; ipeech " lamented 
the neoessitj which had obliged him, by eveiy 
tie of duty and affection to his people, to employ 
the force entrusted to him for the suppression of 
those acts of felony and treason, which had over- 
.bome all civil authority, and threatened the imme- 
diate subversion of all legal power, the destructioa of 
all proper^, and the confusion of every order in the 
elate; at the same time renewing his assurances, 
that he had no other object than to make the laws fk 
the lealm, and the principles of the constitutioB, the 
rule and measure of his conduct.'' 

DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
Few things in the life of George III. did move 
honour to his reign, than the devotion of his son. 
Prince William Henry, to the service of the BrituJi 
navy ; nor can any thing be considered more honour- 
able to an individual, than that son's spirited accept- 
ance of the professional life proposed to him by his 
royal father. The naval cbspucter is one of the 
dearest to the interests of Britain. Every rank of 
life alike looks up to it for protection and security. 
Naval fame is, however, dearly earned. The sailor's 
warfare is in the farthest extreme of sufierance and 
danger. ** The very elements," to use the words of an 
elegant writer, ** are his foes ;" and he often receives 
more injury from them, than from those of his countiy. 
He has to contend not only with a faithless ocean, 
replete with danger, Imt with the change of climate, 
with the trying succession of burning suns and freezing 
l2 
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ikiea. H^is borne away from his frieiids and native 
land, confined to the ship in which he sails, and 
deprived of every communication that may cheer his 
heart in the moment of distress, and at the extre- 
mities of the globe. The hour of combat approaches 
him with redoubled danger ; and it not unfrequently 
proves his lamentable fate to fly from the quick ap- 
pxsDach of consuming fire, to find a tomb in the devour- 
ing wave. The first years of the infant seaman's life, 
4n ftoigue and hardship. Removed from a parentis 
tender care, and all the comforts of a protecting 
home, it is his lot to enter upon a scene, where the 
severe discipline of rigorous instruction prepares him 
to bear with resolution the future toils of his pro^ 
fession." 

His rojral highness served his full time as a midship- 
man and lieutenant, without the smallest deviation 
from the customary course of servitude. The first 
actual service in which he was engaged, was the battle 
between Lord Rodney and the Spanish fleet under 
Langara, when, as elsewhere particularly related 
(Anecdotss or Youth, p. 135) he exhibited, to the 
surprise and admiration of the enemy, the novel spec- 
tacle of a king's son stripped to the shirt, and plying 
at an oar like a common sailor. The duke vras also 
present at the capture of the Curacoa fleet, the convoy 
to which (a Spanish ship of the line called El Guipus- 
eoana,) viras named the Prince William, in compli- 
ment to his royal highness..* His career of duty was 
incessant All the West India Islands, and even the 
dreary inhosjutable r^ons of Nova Scotift and 
Canada, vritnessed his professional ardour. 

The prince was eveiy where received with the moit 
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enthusiastic warmth ; and to the numenras addreiaes 
which were presented to him, his answers were said to 
be peculiarly apt and spontaneous, and equally dis- 
tinguished for their promtitude and propriety, their 
elegance and point 

Although he was a strict disdplinaxian, he was 
idolized by the sailors ; and although strict and 
severe, he displayed all the openness and generosity 
peculiar to his profesaion. 

It is pleasing to know, that the example of the 
King of England's son thus devoting himself to a 
course of arduous .service, in order to gain instruction 
in the duties of an important profession, was not 
without its infiuence in other countries. The prince 
had not long been at sea, before the King of Prussia 
made use of the circumstance, t» illustrate in a veiy 
striking manner the excellent sentiments contained in 
the toilov?ing answer to a nobleman, vi^o had applied 
for a commission to his son in the army. 

« MOST ILLUSTRIOUS, DEAR, AND FAITHFUL ! 

" I have seen your petition concerning your son. 
It is proper to inform you, that some time since, I 
have given orders that no men of rank should be 
admitted into my armies, as these gentlemen after 
a campaign or two, thinking themselves exceedingly 
clever, generally retire, settling on their own estates, 
where they enjoy the reputation of having been in the 
service. If your son chooses to be a soldier, I can 
assure you that his title will avail him nothing in the 
way of preferment, unless he endeavours to acquire 
tiie kaowledfce requisite to his profession.'' 

P.8. In the kings own hand " As* our young 
nobility in general never le^m any thing». thty of 
l8 
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coune are exceedingly ignorant. In England, (me of 
tht km^t 90tu, wUhing to instruct himself, has not tcnt^ 
pled to set out as a common sailor, 

** If any one of our men of fashion should chance 
to distinguish himself, and prove useful to his country, 
he will have no reason to plume himself upon his 
quality. 

" Titles and birth, are nothing else than vanity and 
folly. True merit is personal. 

<* F&EDSBXC." 



PROMOTION. 
In 1781, a striking instance occurred of the atten- 
tion which his .majesty paid to the services and re- 
wards of his sen'ants. Lord Amhurst presenting to 
the king a packet of army coicmisuons for his 
signature, his majesty, on looking over the list 
observed an officer appointed captain over an old 
lieutenant, and enquiring the reason, was answered by 
his lordship, "He cannot buy.'' The name struck 
the king, and before he signed the commissions, he 
turned to one of those large folios, of which he had a 
number, in his own hand-writing ; and presently find- 
ing the name of the lieutenant, and some memorandums 
of his private life, he immediately ordered him to be 
promoted to the vacant company. 

Mr. FOX. 
On the death of the Marquess of Rockingham in 
1782, Mr. Fox expected to be called upon by the 
sovereign, to fill the post of prime minister. Some 
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time however ebpnng without thk hope being gnti- 
lied, he summoned a secret council of the Ca?endiahef » 
Lord Keppel, Mr. Burke, the Duke of Richmond, &c. 
at his house in Grafton Street, when he briefly told 
them, that the Earl of Shelbume would be appointed 
minister, unless they all fiimly united to oppose such 
a measure. On this it was unaniihously agreed, that 
the Duke of Portland would be a proper person for 
the prime minister, under their auspices, and that Mr. 
Fox should immediately wait on the king, with a 
strong recommendation of his Grace by this majority 
of the cabinet Mr. Fox reached the royal closet 
only time enough to learn, that Lord Shelbume had 
just gone out with the appointment of first lord of the 
treasuiy. Mr. Fox, expressing great astonishment on 
hearing this, asked his majesty, " If, under these cir- 
cumstances, he had any objection to his (Mr. Fox's) 
naming the new secretary of state ?" To this his 
majesty replied, '.'That, sir, is already done." On 
which Mr. Fox rejoined, ** Then I trust your majesty 
can dispense with my services V* The king replied 
hastily, ** That also, sir, is done." Mr. Fox bowed 
and retired, and next day had' a farther audience to 
deliver up his seals of office. 

EARL OF MOUNT EDGECUMBE. 
In the change of ministers which took place in 
1782, the Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, who was then 
captain of the band of Gentlemeii Pensioners, accom- 
panied the ex-ministers in the turn out. They 
assembled at the Cocoa Tree, Pall Mall ; the day 
wia ezeeediifgly dir^, and it rained incessantly. Hit 
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fordship, on alightmg firom his carriage, hurried into 
the Coicoa, and was received with a general cry of 
•* What ! my lord, are you turned out also V* " Yes," 
said his lordship, " they have turned me out in such 
a day, as no Christian would turn out a dog in." 

INVENTION OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 

Mr. Boulton, of Birmingham, soon after he was 
connected with Mr. Watt, who was making such 
wonderful improvements in the Steam Engine, ap- 
peared at St. James's on a levee day, " Well, Mr. 
Boulton,^' said the king, " I am glad to see you. 
What new project have you got now?** "I am,*' 
said Mr. Boulton, " manufacturing a new article that 
kings are very fond of." " Aye, aye, Mr. Boulton, 
what's that V "It is power, and please your ma- 
jesty." " Power ! Mr. Boulton, we like Tpower, that's 
true ; but what do you mean V* ** Why, sir, I mean 
the power of steam to move machines." His majesty 
appeared pleased, and laughing, said, " Very good, 
go on» go on." 

THE COALITION MINISTRY. 
Of all &e administrations of his majesty's reign, 
the coalition ministiy was decidedly the most unpo- 
pular, as it neither possessed the confidence of the 
king, nor that of the people. The India Bill of Mr. 
Fox, which had passed the House of Commons, and 
proceeded fevourably in its early stages in the upper 
house, was, however, after a vehement debate, •rejected 
by a majority of 95 to 75. This^ change is said to 
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have been occasioned by the following ciicmnstance ; 
On the 11th of December, 1783, Earl Temple had a 
oonferenoe with the king, in the coum of which he 
fully explained to his majesty the nature and tendency 
of die bill which had been hitherto honoured with the 
king's entire approbation, llie royal indignation was, 
in consequence of this discovery, excited (in a very 
lugh degree. The monarch considered himself as 
having been duped and deceived. A note was imme- 
diately written, stating, "That his majesty allowed 
Earl Temple to say, that whoever voted for the India 
BiU, was not only not his friend, but would be con« 
■idered by him as his enemy. And if these words 
were not strong enough, Earl Temple might use what« 
ever words he might deem stronger, or more to the 
purpose." This interposition becoming a matter of 
public notoriety, occasioned considerable uneasiness 
to such of the ministers as had supported the bill. 

A change of admimstration was now determined 
on. Accordingly, on the 18th of December, at mid- 
night, a messenger delivered to the two secretaries of 
state (Lord North and Mr. Fox) his majesty's orders, 
*' diat they should deliver up the seals of their offices, 
and send them by the under-secretaties, as a perwnal 
interview on the occasion would be disagreeble to 
his majesty.'' 

No measure could have been more ponular than 
the dismissal of the coalition ministry ; addresses of 
thanks and approbation to his majesty, flowed in from 
all ptria of the kingdom, and became at length so 
aniversal, that upon no occasion whatever was the 
■ense of the Jieofile at large more dearly, stronglj, 
and uoeqiiivocaUy ascertained. In this the City of 
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I^mdoB took the lead, and in their addveas aaid, 
*' Your fiithtbl citizens lately behdd with infinite con* 
oera the ptogren of a measure which equally tended 
to encroach on the right of your majesty's crown ; 
to annihilate the chartered rights of the East India 
Company; and to raise a new power unknown to 
this free govemmeni, and h%hly inimical to its safety . 
As this dangerous measure was warmly supported by 
your mijesty's late ministers, we heartily rejoice in 
their dismissal, and humbly thank yqur mijesty for 
exerting your prerogative in a manner so salutary and 
constitutional." 



INDEPENDANCE OF AMERICA. 

The separation of a whole people from a crown to 
which they had for ages borne allegiance, is no ordi- 
nary event ^ and next to it in singularity and impor- 
tance, we may rank the appearance of an ambassador 
in the name of that people, as an independant state, 
at the court of the monarch they formerly owned for 
their sovereign. Bir. Adams, who was the first am* 
bassador finom the United States to Great Britain, has 
given, in a letter to Mr. Jay, the following interesting 
account of his first audience of his majesty, Geofge 
the Third. 

Bath Hotel, Wesimintter, Jwm 9, 1785. 

Dear sir,- -During my interview with the Mar- 
quess of Carmarthen, he told me that it was customary 
for every foreign minister, at his first presentation to 
the king, to make his majesty some compttments con- 
formable to the spirit of his credentials ; and when Sir 
dement Cotlrel Donn«r, the master of the < 
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came to mfonn ne tkat he iheidd ecoompeny ne to 
the secretaiy of state, aod to court, he aeid that eveiy 
foreign nuaister whom he had attended to the ijneen, 
had always made an harangue to her majesty ; and he 
understood, though he had not been present, Uiat they 
always harangued the king. On Tuesday evening 
the Baron de Lynden (Dutch Ambassador) ealled 
upon me, and said he came from the Baron de NeUdn 
(Sweedish Envoy), and had be^i conversing upon the 
situation I was in ; and they agreed in opinion that it 
was indi^nsable that I should make a speech, and 
that it should be as complimentary as possible. AH 
this was parallel to the advice lately given by the 
Count de Vergennes to Mr. JeSenon. So that finding 
that it was a custom established at both these great 
courts, and that this court and the foreign ministeit 
-expected it, I thought I could not avoid it, although 
my first thought and inclination had been to deliver 
my credentials silently, and retire. At one, on Wed- 
nesday the 1st of J^ne, the master of the ceremonifit 
called at my house, and went with me to the Secretary 
of State's office, in Cleveland Row, where the Marquess 
of Carmarthen received me, and introduced me to 
Mr. Frazier, his under secretary, who had been, as his 
lordship said, uninterruptedly in that oiBoe, through 
all the changes in administration, (or thirty years, 
liaving first been appointed by the Earl of Holdemess. 
Afti^ a short cottversatbn upon the subject of import- 
ing my effects from Holland and France, ftee of duty, 
whieh Mr. Frazier himself introduced, Lord Carmarthen 
invited BM to go with him in his coach to court. When 
we arrived in the anti-chamber, the OSil ds Bawf of St^ 
James, the iMurter of the ceremonies, loet ne, and 
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attended me while the secretaiy of state went to takv 
the commands of the king. While I stood in this 
place, where it seems tail ministen of state, bishops, 
and all other sorts of courtiers, wait, as well as the next 
room, which is the king's bed-chamber, you may well 
suppose that I was the focus of all eyes. I was relieved, 
however, from the embarrassment of it, by the Swedish 
and Dutch ministers, who came to me, and entertained 
me in a very agreeable conversation during the whole 
time. Some other gentlemen whom I had seen before, 
came to make their compliments too j until the Mar* 
quess of Carmarthen returned, and desired me to go 
with him to his majesty ! 1 went with his lordship 
through the levee room into the king's closet; the 
door was shut, and I was left with his majesty and the 
secretaiy of state alone. I made the three reverences ; 
one at the door, another about half way, and the third 
before the presence, according to the usage established 
at this and all the northen Courts of £uTope, and 
then addressed myself to his majesty in the following 
words: 

" Sir^T^ United StaU* of America have appointed 
me their minister plenipotentiary to your majesty, and 
have directed me to deliver to your majesty this 
letter, which contains the evidence of it. It is in 
obedience to their express commands, ^at I have the 
honour to assure your majesty of their unanimous 
disposition and desire to cultivate the most friendly 
and liberal intercourse between your majesty's sub- 
jects and their citizens, and of &eir best wishes ibr 
you]r majesty's health and hapfnness, and ibr that of 
your royal family. 

" The appointment of a minister from the United 
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States to your majesty's court, will form an epoch in 
the histoxy of England and America. I think myself 
more fortunate than all my fellow citizens, in having 
the distinguished honour to be the first to stand in 
your majesty's royal presence in a diplomatic charac- 
ter ; and I shall esteem myself the happiest of men, 
if I can be instrumental in recommending my country 
more and more to your majesty's royal benevolence, 
and of restoring an entire esteem, confidence, and af- 
fection, or in better words, ' the old good-nature, and 
the good old humour,' between people, who though 
separated by an ocean, and under different govern- 
ments, have the same language, a similar religion, a 
kindred blotd. I beg your majesty's* permission to 
add, that although I have sometimes before been en- 
trusted by my country, it was never in my whole life 
in a manner so agreeable to myself." 

The king listened to every word I said, with 
dignity it is true, but with an apparent emotion. 
Whether it was the nature of the interview, or whether 
it was my visible dotation, for I felt more than I did 
or could express, that touched him, I cannot say ; but 
he was much afifected, and answered me with more 
tremour than I had spoken with, and said, ** Sir, the 
circumstances of this audience are so extraordinary, 
the language you have now held is so extremely proper, 
andthe feelings you have discovered so justly adapted 
to the occasion, that I must say, that I not only receive 
with pleasure the assurance of the friendly disposition 
of the United States, but that I am very glad the 
choice has fallen upon you to be their minister. I 
wish you, sir, to believte, and that it may be under- 
stood in America, that I have done nothing in the late 
54 M 
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contest but what I thought myself indispensably bound 
to do, by the duty which I owe to my people. I 
will be veiy frank with you. I was the last to con- 
form to the separation ; but the separation having 
been made, and having become inevitable, I have 
always said, as I say now, that I would be the first to 
meet the friendship olf the United States as an inde- 
pendent power. The moment I see such sentiment 
and language as your's prevail, and a disposition to 
give this country the preference", that moment I shall 
say, let the circumstances of language, religion, and 
blood, have their natural awful effect." 

I dare not to say that these were the king's precise 
words and it is even possible that I may have in 
some particular mistaken his meaning; for although 
his pronunciation is as distinct as I ever heard, he 
hesitated sometimes between his periods, and between 
members of the same period. He was indeed much 
affected, and I was not less so, and therefore I cannot 
be certain that I was so attentive, heard so clearly, 
and understood so perfectly, as to be confident of all 
his words or sense ; and I think that all which he 
said to me, should at present be kept secret in America, 
unless his majesty, or his secretary of state, should 
judge proper to report it. This I do say, that the 
foregoing is his majesty's meaning, as I then under- 
stood it, and his own words as nearly'as I can recol- 
lect them. 

The king then asked me whether I came last fiom 
France ? and upon my answering in the affirmative, h« 
put on an air of familiarity ; and smiling, or rather 
laughing, said, '* There is an opinion among some 
people, that you are not the most attached of all your 
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couGtrymen to the manners of France." I was sur- 
prised at this, because I thought it an indiscretion, and 
a descent from his dignity. I was a little embarrassed, 
but determined not to deny the truth on one hand 
nor leave him to infer from it any attachment to 
England on the other. I threw off as much gravity 
as I could, and assumed an air of gaiety, and a tone 
of decision, as far as was decent, and said, " That 
opinion, sir, is not mistaken ; I must avow to your 
majesty, I have no attachment but to my own coun- 
try." The king replied, as quick as lightning, *' An 
honest man will never have any other.'' 

The king then said a word or two to the secretary 
of state, which being then between them, I did not 
hear, and then turned round and bowed to me, as is 
customary with all kings and princes when they give 
the signd to retire. I retreated, stepping backwards, 
as is the etiquette, and making my last reverence at 
the door of the chamber, I went my way. The master 
of the ceremonies joined me the moment of my 
coming out of the king's closet, and accompanied me 
throogh all the apartments, dovoi to my carriage, se- 
veral stages of servants, gentlemen porters, and under 
porters, roaring out like thunder, as 1 |went along, 
" Mr. Adams's servants, Mr. Adams's carriage," &c. 

I have been thus minute in these details, because 
they may be useful to others hereafter to know. The 
conversation with the king, I 'should not dare to with- 
hold from Congress, who will form their own judg- 
ment of it. I may possibly expect a residence from 
it here less painful than I once expected, because so 
marked an attention Jrom the king will silence many 
grumbl^ ', but we can infer nothing from all this con- 
11 2 
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cerning the success of my' mission. Th(*^ is a train 
of other ceremonies to go through, in presentations to 
the queen, and visits to and from ministers and am- 
bassadors, which will take up much time, and inter- 
rupt me in my endeavours to obtain all that I have at 
hean, the objects of my instructions. Thus it is that 
the essence of things, is lost in ceremony, in every 
country of Europe; we must submit to what we 
cannot alter — ^patience is the only remedy. 

With great and sincere esteem, I have the honour 
to be, dear sir, your most obedient and humble ser- 
vant, JOHN ADAMS. 

His Excellency John Jay, Esq., Secretary of State for 
the department of Fozsign Af&irs. 

FAITHFUL SENTINEL. 
His majesty one 'day parading the terrace at 
Windsor, in 1787; with the Duke of York, rested his 
arm on the sun dial, which is near the end of the 
walk ; the duke did the same, and continued in con- 
versation with some gentlemen with whom they had 
for some time before been walking. During this 
parley, a sentinel upon duty there walked up to 
the king, and desired hun to remove from the dial, 
as it was under his particular charge. His majesty 
removed accordingly, observing, at the same time, that 
the man's rigid adherence to his orders was highly 
commendable ; and a few hours afterwards, he was 
graciously pleased to recommend him to the colonel 
of the regiment, as an object worthy of promotion, 
and one who ought to be provided for in as eligible a 
manner as the nature of the service would aAnit. 
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GIFT TO SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 
During the visit of the king to Salisbury, and while 
the improvements in the Cathedral, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. James Wyatt, were going on, his majesty 
enquired one day in private of Bishop Harrington, 
what these improvements were, and by what means 
the expence was to be defrayed ? The bishop stated 
the several alterations, and that a new organ was 
much wanted, though he feared it would greatly exceed 
the means, which depended solely on the voluntaiy 
contributions of the gentlemen in the counties o 
Berks and Wilts, of which the diocese consists. The 
king immediately replied, " I desire that you will 
accept of a new organ for your Cathedral, being my 
contribution as a Berkshire gentleman." A new 
organ, built by Green, of the value of £1500, was 
forthwith sent to Salisbury. 

QUEEN'S INFLUENCE ON THE FEMALE 
CHARACTER OF BRITAIN. 

The unsullied purity of her majesty's private life, 
and the noble example she afforded to the women of 
Great Britain, was attended with an effect, the benefit 
of which was deeply felt through the whole of her 
reign, and may, as we trust it will, extend to ages yet 
unborn, since upon the conduct of the female sex, 
mainly r^t the edifice of the public as well as pri- 
vate morals. No woman, however elevated her rank, 
or powerful her connexions, if her reputation was 
known to have suffered the slightest taint, was per- 
M 3 
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mitted to appear in the presence of her majesty. 
Her fine leply to Lady , when soliciting per- 
mission to present Lady , and when refused, 

saying, she did not know what to tell her disappoiated 
friend, will long be remembered and repeated : " Tell 
her/' said the queen, " you did not dare to ask me.** 
In a conversation which passed between the queen 

and the Duchess of , her majesty expressed her 

astonishment that ladies entrusted their children, when 
they took an airing, to the care of servants, and were 
so seldom seen with them themselves. The duchess 
seemed inclined to vindicate the practice; bnt was 
interrupted by her majesty with this sensible admoni- 
tion : " You," said she, " are a mother ; you now 
converse with a mother ; and I should be sorry you 
would compel me to suppose that you were csdlous, 
where you ought to be most susceptible." 

PETER PINDAR. 
From the habitual self-possession with which the 
king was blessed, arising chiefly from his convictbn 
that he acted conscientiously, he was in general veiy 
hidiflerent to the shafts of ridicule or callumny. He 
thought with St. Evremond, that " if what is alleged 
of us to be true, it is our business rather to reform our- 
selves, than for others to hold their tongues ; if fidse, 
that by showing a concern about it, we are apt to make 
it suspected for truth.'' " The contempt of such dis- 
courses," as the Same writer adds, "is the surest 
way to discredit them, and takes away the pleasure 
from those that indulge them. If you resent them 
moie than you ought to do, it is in the power of the 
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most contemptible enemy, of tbe most pitiful rascal, 
to distmrb the xepose of your life, and all your power 
cannot defend you from perpetual vexation/' 

We see in these sentiments the rule of conduct 
which appean to have invariably guided the conduct 
of Geoige III. Perhaqps no writer ever carried the 
licence of political satire to more unwamntable, un- 
generous, and unmanly lengths, than the late Dr. 
Wolcot, who, under the assumed name of Peter Finder, 
deluged the town for several years with publications, 
the avowed object of which was to expose the domestic 
afiairs of the royal family to derision, as if the dwell- 
ing of the sovereign were the only one in Bngland, 
the household gods of which may be insulted with 
impunity. On the king, however, they produced no 
other effect, than a smile of wonder at the perverse 
ingenuity of the man ; and the most serious thing he 
was ever known to say of them, was on the occasion 
of Peter's lampooning General Carpenter, when his 
majesty observed, that " for himself he cared nothing ; 
but he vras hurt to see a worthy man calumniated, 
because he happened to be one of his servants." As 
far as they were capable of exciting a good-natoied 
laugh, the king enjoyed that laugh as much as any 
man ; and when they were otherwise, as was but too 
often the case, he observed a dignified forbearance, 
leaving the author to enjoy all the triumph there might 
be, in making a base attack on a party whom he 
knew to be precluded, by his dignity, from descending 
into the arena in his own defence. 

A letter from Dr. Wolcot is extant, in which he 
alleges, that *' it was agitated in the privy council to 
attack him for his writings, particularly the Lousaid j 
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but that on its being discovered that the poem had 
its foundation in truth, all idea of prosecution was 
extinguished. ' Are you sure of the verdict V said a 
lord high in the law (Chancellor Thurlow) ; ' if not 
so, we shall look like a parcel of fools !' For this 
statement there is, we believe, the same vague shadow 
of truth, that there was for all Peter's statements ; 
but however authentic it may be, it is generally al- 
lowed to be quite as certain, that the idea of a pro- 
secution did not originate with his majesty, but with 
some of his minbters, who consulted a natural and 
just indignation, more than the dictates of a sound 
prudence. 

Of the "foundation in truth" which the doctor 
speaks of, he has left in anothei* letter a proof, which 
deserves to be as memorable at least as the satire itself. 
It shows how the privacy of the palace was invaded ; 
and to what low sources the man had recourse for his 
materials. " I had this (the story of the Lousiad) 
from the cooks themselves, with whom I dined several 
times at Buckingham House and Windsor, immedi- 
ately after the shave took place." 

The doctor, on being once reproved by a gentleman 
for the liberties he had taken with his sovereign, is 
said to have replied, with as much truth as wit, " I 
confess there exists this difference between the king 
and I — ^the king has been a good subject to me ; but 
I have been a bad subject to his majesty." 
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CARICATURES. 
A TCiy bold caricature was one day shown" to his 
majesty, in which Warren Hastings was represented 
wheeling the king and the lord chancellor in a wheel- 
bairow for sale, and crying, " What a man buys, he 
may sell." The inference intended was, that his 
majesty and Lord Thurlow had used improper in- 
fluence in favour of Hastings. . The king smiled at 
the caricature, and observed, "Well, this is some- 
thing new ; I have Ibeen in all sorts of carriages, but 
was never put into a wheel-barrow before." 

MARGARET NICHOLSON'S ATTEMPT TO 

ASSASSINATE HIS MAJESTY. 
As his majesty was stepping out of his post chariot 
at the garden entrance of St. James*s on the morning 
of August 2, 1786, a woman who was waiting there 
pushed forward, and presented a paper, which his 
majesty received with great condescension. At that 
instant she struck a concealed knife at the king's 
breast, which his majesty happily avoided by bowing 
as he received the paper. As she was makbg a se- 
cond thrust, one of the yeomen caught her arm, and 
at the same instant one of the king's footmen wrenched 
the knife out of her hand. The king, with amazing 
temper and fortitude, exclaimed at the instant, *'I 
have received no injury ! Do not hurt the woman ; the 
poor creature appears intane !*' 

His majesty was perfectly correct in his humane 
supposition. The woman underwent a long exami- 
nation before the privy council -, who finally declared. 
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that they were ** clearly and unanimously of opimcn, 
that she was, and is, insane." She did not appear 
in the least embarrassed before the council ; answered 
some questions consistently, but others with evident 
marks of aberration of mind. It appeared that she 
had frequently before presented petitions to his ma- 
jesty ; but having, on accoimt of their incoherent and 
unintelligible nature, received no answer to them, it 
was her determination, as she expressed herself, ** to 
bring matters to a point." She had no intention, she 
said, to hurt the king ; her object was to obtain the 
prayer of her petition, by terrifying the king, which 
she fancied the sight of the knife would have affected. 
The instrument struck against his majesty's waistcoat, 
and made a little cut, the breadth of the point, through 
the cloth. Had not his majesty shrunk in his side, 
the blow must have been fataJ ! 

PRINCESS AMELIA, DAUGHTER OF 
GEORGE II. 
This princess, the last surviving child of George II., 
died at an advanced age in 1787. She was of a mascu- 
line turn of mind, and evinced this strikingly enough 
in her dress and manners. She generally wore a riding 
habit in the German Cushion, with 9 round hat, and 
delighted very much in attending her stables, parti- 
cularly when any of the horses were out of order. 
Her practice was to rise very early ; and she always 
drank her coffee or chocolate in a standing posture, 
walking all the while about the room. She took 
snuff immoderately, and was very fond of cards. 
Being at the puUic rooms one evening at Bath, a 
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general officer seeing her box stand upon the table, 
imprudently ventured to take a pinch from it; on 
her royal highness observing this, she called to her 
servant, and ordered him to throw the contents of 
the box into the fire. 

VISIT TO CHELTENHAM, JULY, 1788. 

The king, in his walks, accompanied by the queen 
and the princesses, was constantly attended by crowds 
of people ; his majesty pleasantly observed to the 
queen, " We must walk about for two or three days 
to please these good people, and then we may walk 
about to please ouiselves.*' His manners were unaf- 
fected and condescending to every one. He walked 
about unattended by any pomp, and without a single 
guard ; nor would he allow any soldiers to be quar- 
tered vnthin ten miles of the Spa. 

To those about his majesty he declared, more than 
once, at moments when the heart speaks its undis- 
guised sentiments, "That the hours he had passed 
at Cheltenham, and in other parts of the country, 
unguarded, and in the midst of his people, had more 
than repaid him for all the hours of solicitude he 
had experienced during his reign.'' 

SEEING THE KING. 
In one of his majesty's excursions, during the hay 
harvest, in the neighbourhood of Weymouth, he 
passed a field where only one woman was at work. 
His majesty ^asked her where the rest of her com- 
panions were ? The woman answered, they are gone 
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to see the king. "And why did not yoa go with 
them ?" rejoined his majesty. " I would not give a 
pin to see him '/' replied the woman ; " besides, the 
fools that are gone to town will lose a day's work by 
it, and that is more than I can afford to do. I have 
five children to work for," &c. " Well then," said 
his majesty, putting some money into her hands, ** you 
may tell your companions who are gone to see the 
king, that the king came to see you" 



As his majesty rode through Tewkesbury, on his 
way t* Cheltenham, the [people stood upon the walls 
of the bridge to see him pass ; on wlinch the good 
monarch, observing the danger of the situation, 
humanely addressed them in these words : ** My good 
people, I am afraid that some of you may fall. Don't 
run such hazard for the sake of seeing your king. I 
will ride as slowly as you please, that you may all 
see him." * 



One morning, when his majesty was taking his 
usual walk alone at Cheltenham, after drinking the 
water, he met a farmer in a great hurry. " So^ friend," 
said the king, •« you seem to be very warm." " Yes, 
sir," said the roan, " I came a long way, for I want 
to see the king." " Well," my friend," observed his 
majesty, " here is something to refresh you after your 
journey," giving him a guinea. " But where, worthy 
sir," said the man, with much eagerness, " can I see 
the king?" " Friend,". replied the sovereign, "you 
see him before you." 
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VISrr TO WORCESTER, AUGUST, 1780. 

The king, when on a viiit to Woneiler, rate cuif , 
as nsual. On the second morning after his airifal, he 
was oat ahme, and unattended, at half after five* He 
went to the lodging of his aidet-de-eamp, Cdonels 
Digby and Gwynne. The maid servant was deaning 
the door. The girl threw down her mop, and nm away 
to the bell. The king stopped her, and desired her to 
show him where the feUiws slept The girl obeyed, 
and his majesty went himself and called them op. 
The coloneU leaped out of their beds, as if surprised 
in camp by an enemy ; but the king was off, and they 
were obliged to run over die town to find him. 

Before his majesty left die city, he ordered the 
following princely donations : To the charity, £200 ; 
the corporation £100, to be distributed amongst the 
poor citizens ; to the infirmaiy, £50 ; to the work- 
men at the china manufactory, £20, and an order for 
a set of china value £100, to be presented to the 
queen. 

On visiting the GuiMhall, his majesty was singu- 
larly affsxble and agreeable. After viewing eveiy 
thing worthy of attention, he was shown into the 
grand parlour, where some excellent viands, wines, 
fruit. &c., were placed. The mayor having 'been pre- 
viously informed that his majesty never tasted wine 
in the morning, humbly entreated him to take a jelly. 
The king replied, ** I never did yet take wine in the 
nuMning, but on this interesting and pleasant occasion 
I will venture on a glass.'' The mayor filled a glass 
of rich old Mountain, and his majesty drank^" Protf- 
51 N 
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perity and happiness to the Corporation and Citizens 

of Worcester." 

A.n attempt was made to move the' spirit in tlie 
Quakers of Worcester to address his majesty ; but these 
people kept in' their .old dull track of life, and were 
rather concerned that such a thing as a royal visit had 
happened to break in upon their quietude. About 
a dozen of the more curious among them got leave to 
step into the court-yard when his , majesty's coach left 
the palace, but they stood unmoved, with their hats 
on their heads. The king saw that they were 
Quakers, and taking off his hat, bowed to them. 
They, in return, moved their hands, and the eldest 
of them said, " Fare thee well, friend George !" The 
king and queen laughed heartily at this systematic 
affectation. 

Shortly after his majesty had left Worcester, he 
forwarded, by a noble lord residing in that neighbour- 
hood, the sum of £300, not only for the relief of 
debtors, but that such of the criminals, whose con- 
duct, since commitment, was meritorious, should share 
the gift ; and his majesty father desired, that if any 
circumstances appeared which rendered any of them 
fit objects for royal clemency, it might be represented 
to him. 

Another remarkable incident attending his royal 
visit, has still to be related. The only person who, 
by his majesty's desire, accompanied him as con- 
ductor through the town, was a resident of great 
respectability, the great grandson of the Protector, 
Cromwell* The king appeared to converse with him 
with much afiability and condescension. The singu- 
larity of the circumstance attracted general notice. 
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THE KING'S ILLNESS, 1789. 

Hb majesty had a strong presentimeat of the severe 
malady with which he was this year afflicted, some 
time befoxe it came to its height. Four or five evenings 
previoas to his being taken ill, after a private concert, 
his majesty went up to Dr. Ayrton, and laying his 
hand on the doctor's shoulder, with his usual benig- 
nity, ** I fear, sir,'' said his majesty, ** I shall not long 
be able to hear music ; it seems to a£^t my head ; 
and it is with some difficulty I bear it." Then turning 
round, he softly Maculated, " Alas ! the best of us 
are but frail mortals.'' 

Dr. Addington, &ther of Lord Sidmouth, when 
examined before the House of Commons, drew a 
favourable augury from the non existence " of any 
-previous melancholy." He also held out the cheering 
prospect ' of a speedy convalescence ; and thus en- 
abled Mr. Pitt to obtiun a suspension of the regency 
bill, until that circumstance had actually occurred. It 
was Dr. A. also who suggested the idea of a pillow 
stufied with hops, which procured the first refi^shing 
sleep for the royal patient. 

It was to the calling in, however, of Dr. Willis, an 
eminent practitioner in Lincolnshire, that the reco- 
veiy of bis majesty is allowed to have been chiefly 
owing. The doctor was recommended by the Lord 
Cbumoellor, who had had particular occasion to know 
the skill of the doctor in the treatment of maniacal 
cases, from his successful recoveiy of several wards 
of the Court of Chanoeiy, entrusted to his care. 
Dr. W. was a clergyman, and Rector of St. John's 
N 2 
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Wapping ; and the circumstance of his practising 
physic is thus explained. He had studied the 
science in his youth, and afterwards entering into 
holy orders, resided on a small donation in Lincoln- 
shire. Here his medical acquirements were of such 
service to his neighbonrsy and gave such ofienoe to 
the gentlemen of the faculty, that they threatened 
him with a prosecution if they could discover that he 
had signed his name to any prescription. Roused 
by these threats, he proceeded consistently with the 
University statutes in the study of physic, until he 
attained a bachelor's degree, when he became a match 
for the whole corps of doctors ; and was soon after so 
celebrated for the cure of lunacy that he is said to 
have acquired £6000 a year by his practice. 

When his majesty was first permitted to have an 
interview vrith the queen, it was but for a quarter of 
an hmtr. The scene, as may well be supposed, was 
eztrem^y aflecting. Hie queen bore it 'with un- 
common firmness ; but his majesty felt every visible 
mark of perturbation. When the stipnlkted period, 
the quarter of an hour, had expired. Dr. Willis put his 
majesty in mind of his royal promise, but to v^ 
little purpose, till he added, *' That as the room was 
rather cold, a longer continuance might injure Aer ma- 
jesty's heahfa." This instantly produced the intended 
eflbct, and he took his leave in the most afibctionate 
manner. 

When in a more advanced state of convaleseenoe, 
his majesty asked Dr. Willis if he thought he might 
with safety indulge in his favourite amusement of 
riding ; to which Ae doctor, with delicacy, objected, 
assigning at die. same time such professional reasons. 
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as gave his majesty entire satisfaction ; the proposal 
was, however, foUowed by another. " You know, 
Willis/' said die royal patient, " I am fond of music, 
do you think a concert would injure me?" The 
doctor bowed assent, but at the same time requested 
it might be upon a small scale. A pause succeeded, 
when the king recollecting himself, observed, with 
great coolness, that any thing which attached strongly 
to his feelings, disturbed him. ** We will, therefore," 
said he, " postpone it for some time." 

After his majes^'s perfect recovery, Dr. W. was 
rewarded for his services, by a parliamentaiy grant of 
£1000 per annum. 

GEORGE SELWYN. 
This celebrated wit, George Selwyn, often received 
marks of attention from his majesty ; and he showed 
himself not ungrateful for them. On conversing with 
a friend on the illness of his majesty, he expressed 
great solicitude for his recovery, saying, ** Old as I 
am, I would stand bare-headed all day, and open the 
gate on Kew Green, if I could then be sure of any 
one passing from the palace, vnth good news of my 
royal master.'' 

DIVINE RIGHT. 
In February, 1782, a body of delegates from the 
Parliament of Ireland waited on his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, to present him with an address, 
beseeching him to take on himself the government of 
that kingdom, as regent, during his majesty's inca- 
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pacity. A few days afterwards they had tbe honour 
of dining with his royal highness at Carlton House. 
There were also present, the Dukes of York and 
Cumbeiiand, the Dukes of Portland and Devonshire, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, &c., to the 
number of thirty-six. The paity was most happily 
convimi, to which the engaging manners of the 
prince not a Httle contributed. On the company's 
rising, his royal highhess insisted on the landlord' i 
bottle ; this meeting with some little objection, was 
alterwards assented to, (torn an observation of Mr. 
Burke, who said, ** that though he was an enemy 
in general to indefeasible right, yet he thought the 
prince in his own house, had a right to rule jure de 
vino. 



THE KING'S RECOVERY. 

On the 2dcd of February, 1789, Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Melville were dining with Lord Chesterfield, when a 
letter was brought to the former, which he read, and 
sitting next to Lord Melville, gave it to him under 
the table, and whispered, that when he had looked at 
it, it w9uld be better for them to talk it over in Lord 
Chesterfield's dressing room. This proved to be a 
lettei in the king's own hand, announcing his recovery 
to Mr. Pitt, in terms somewhat as follows : 

** The king renews, with great satisfaction, his com- 
munication with Mr. Pitt, after the long suspension 
of their intercourse, owing to his very tedious and 
painful illness. He is fearful that during this interval, 
the public interests have suffered great inconvenience 
and difficulty. 
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" It is most desirable that immediate measaret 
should be taken for restoring the fimctioos of his 
government, and Mr. Pitt will consult with die loid 
chancellor to-monow morning, upon the most ex- 
pedient means for that porpose. And the king will 
receive Mr. Pitt at Kew, afterwards, about one 
o'clock." 

There could be no hesitation on the part of Mr, 
Pitt; and having held the necessary conference with 
the chancellor he waited upon the king at the ap- 
pointed time. He found him perfectly of sound mind, 
and in every respect, as before his illness, competent 
to all the a^rs of his public station. 

This was the first notice in any way, which Mr. Pitt 
received of this most important event ; the reports of 
the phyacians had indeeid been of late more fovoor- 
able ; but Lord Melville veril jp believed diere was not 
a man, except Dr. Willis, who entertained the smallest 
hope of the restoration of the king's mind. Mr. Pitt 
continually declared Uiis opinion to Lord Melville, 
and they had both determined to retam to the bar, 
as the dissolution of the ministry was then on the 
point of taking place. 

The letter in question Lord Melville took from Mr. 
Pitt, saying, he had a trick of losing papers, and fur- 
nished him only with a copy, the original remaining 
in his lordship's possession^ The king wrote the letter 
at a tittle taUe of the queen's which stood in his 
apartment, without the knowlodge of any penon : and 
having finished, rang his bell, and gave it to his valet- 
de-ehambre, directing it to be canied tmrnediatcly to 
Mr. Pitt. 
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THE KING'S MUNIFICENCE. 
During fals majesty's illness in 1789 a committee 
was appointed to examine the state of the privy purse ; 
when out of an income of 60,000 per annum, it 
was found that his majesty never gave away less than 
£14,000 a year in charity ! 

PUBUC THANKSGIVING. 
Oa the king's recovery, the most splendid illumina- 
tions ever witnessed, were exhibited in the metit>polis. 
The palace at Kew, was also iiiaminated in a very 
degant manner under the immediate direction of her 
majesty. In front of the house there was a most 
splendid arrangement of variegated lamps. In the 
centre was a large transparency, representing Escula- 
pius holding up towards heaven a medallion of the 
king on whose head Providence, in a female form, 
appeared in the act of dropping a laurel while Bri- 
tannia, kneeling, and with a countenance expressive 
of gratitude, seemed eager to receive the monarch. 
Over the picture was a pediment of lamps, surmounted 
by a crown, having beneath it this inscription ; " G. 
IIT. the beloved father of his people." At the bottom 
of the transparency were the following lines : 
Our prayers are heard, and Providence restores 
A psUriot king to bless Britannia's shores ; 
But not te Britain is the bliss confin'd. 
All Europe hails the friend of human kind. 
If such the genera] joy, what words can show 
The change to transport from th^ depths of woe. 
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J» those permitlBd to embrace again 
The best of C&then, husbands, and of men f 

In a convenatiGn which his majesty afterwards had 
with Justice Hardinge, he greatly commended the 
conduct of the House of Commons in regard to the 
regency tjuestion, and said, his illness had in the end 
been a pofect bliss to him, as proving " how nobly 
the people would support him when he was in trouble." 

DUEL BETWEEN THE DUKE OF YORK 
AND COLONEL LENOX. 

On the 18th of May, 1789, Colonel Lenox sent a 
circular letter to the members of Daubigny's Club, to 
the following e£fect : That *' a report having been spread 
that the Duke of York had said, some words had been 
made use of to him (Colonel L. in a political con- 
versation, that no gentleman ought to submit to," 
Colonel L. took the first opportunity to speak to his 
royal highness before the officers of the Coldstream 
regiment, to which Colonel L. bebngs ; when he 
answered, " that he had heard them said to Colonel 
L. at Daubigny's, but refused at the same time to tell 
the expression, or the person who had used it : that in 
this ntuation being perfectly ignorant what his roya! 
highness could allude to, and not being aware that any 
such expression ever passed, he (Colonel L.) knew 
not of any better mode of clearing up the matter, than 
by writing a letter to every member of Daubigny's 
Club, desiring each of them to let him know lif he 
could recollect any expressuon to have been used in his 
(Colonel L/s) presence, which could bear the con- 
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stniction put upon it by his royal highness ; and in 

such case, by whom the expression was used. 

None of the members of the club having given an 
affirmative answer to this request, and the duke still 
declining to give any further explanation than he had 
done before the officers of the Coldsti^am regiment. 
Colonel Lenox thought it incumbent on him to call 
upon his royaj highness for the satisfaction due from 
one gentleman to another. The duke at once waived 
that distinction of rank of which he might have pro- 
perly availed himself ', and consented to give Colonel 
Lenox the meeting required. The following is the 
account of the afiair, as published by the two seconds. 
Lord Bawdon (now Marquess of Hastings), and Lord 
Winchelsea. 

" In consequence of a dispute already known to the 
public, his royal highness the Duke of York, attended 
by Lord Rawdon; and Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox, 
accompanied by, the Earl of Winchelsea, met at 
Wimbledon Common. The ground was measured at 
twelve paces, and both parties were to fire at a signal 
agreed upon. The signal being given. lieutenant- 
Colonel Lenox fired, and the ball grazed his royal 
highnesses curl; the Duke of York did not &e. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox observed that his royal 
highness had not fired. Lord Rawdon said it was 
not the duke's intention to fire ; his royal highness 
had come out upon Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox's de- 
sire to give him satisfaction, and had no animosity 
against him. Lieutenanr-Colonel Lenox pressed that 
the Duke of York should fire, which was declined, 
upon a repetition of the reason. Lord Winchelsea 
then went up to the Duke ef York, and expressed his 
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hope that his royal highness could hate no objection 
to say, he considered Lieutenant-Colooel Lenox as a 
man of honour and courage. His royal highness 
replied, that he should say nothing > he had come 
out to give lieutenant-Colonel Lenox satisfaction, 
and did not mean to fire at him ; if Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lenox was not satisfied, he might fire again. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox said he could not possibly 
fire again at the duke, as his royal highness did not 
mean to fire at him. On this, both parties left the 
ground. The seconds think it proper to add, that 
both parties behaved with the most perfect coolness 
and intrepidi^. 

" RAWDON. 

WINCHXLSSAy" 

As soon as this afiair of honour was concluded at 
Wimbledon, two letters were sent express to town, 
one to the Prince of Wales, and the other to the 
Duke of Cumberland, giving them an account of the 
proceedings ; and at the instant of the Duke of 
York's return the Prince of Wales, with filial atten- 
tion to the anxiety of his royal parents, set off to 
Windsor, lest hasty rumour had made them acquainted 
with the business. 

Such was the caution observed by the Duke of 
York to keep this meeting with Colonel Lenox a 
a secret from the Prince of Wales, that he left his hat 
at Carlton House, and took a hat belonging to some 
of the household with him. During the whole of the 
affidr, the duk» was so composed, that it b difficult to 
say whether his royal highness was aware of being so 
near the arm of death. One remarkable thing con- 
nected with this duel, was, that the Earl of Winchelsea 
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the second of Cdonel Lenox, was one of the lords of 
the bed-chamber to his majesty; and his mother, 
, Lady Winchelsea, was employed in rearing his royal 
highness. 

This was the first' instance of a Prince of the Blood 
in England being challenged by a subject The case 
however occurred in France only a few years before, 
when the Prince de Cond6 fought an officer of his 
own regiment 

The prince, in a violent passion, gave the officer a 
blow ; the officer sold out ; but with his commission, 
he did not quit the nicest sense of wounded feelings. 
He followed the prince every where ; and on all oc- 
casions, public or private, was constantly before his 
sight. The prince took the alarm, apprehending that 
the officer meant to assassinate him : he accordingly 
asked him what were his wishes, and what his inten- 
tions 1 "I have a claim to reparation for my injured 
h<mour," said the officer. " I will give it you," re- 
plied the prince ; " follow me." The swords were 
drawn and measured. The officer touched the point 
of that of his adversaiy, and instantly droped his 
own. " My prince," said he, " you have condescended 
to fight me ; it is enough : I am satisfied. The blow 
you gave me no longer rankles in my breast — ^it is 
fiilly exjuated.'^ 

The Prince of, Cond^, to mark the high sense he 
entertained of the officer's conduct, restored him his 
commission, and soon gave him premotion. 
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BIRTH DAY BALL, 1789. 
The king's birth day, in 1789, waa celebrated with 
unusual splendour, on account of the recovery of his 
majesty fitom his lamented indisposition. The king 
however was not present any part of the day, owing 
to the shock occasioned by the duel so recently 
fought between the Duke of York and Colonel Lenox. 
In the evening a most splendid ball was given ; and 
notwithstanding what had so recently happened, and 
the established etiquette, that no persons should stand 
up at country dances who had not danced a minuet. 
Colonel Lenox appeared in the circle with Lady 
Catharine Barnard. This the Prince of Wales did 
not perceive until he and his partner, the Princess 
Royal, came to the coldners place in the dance, 
when struck with the impropriety, he took the hand 
of the princess, just as she was about to be turned by 
the colonel, and led her to the bottom of the dance. 
The Duke of York and the Princess Augusta came 
next, and they turned the colonel without notice or 
exception. The Duke of Clarence with the Princess 
Elizabeth came next, and his royal highness followed 
the example of the Piince of Wales. The dance 
proceeded however, and Colonel Lenox and his 
partner danced down ; but when they came to the 
prince and princess, his royal highness led his sister 
to her chair by the queen. Her majesty then ad- 
dresidng herself to the prince said, " You seem heated, 
ftir, and tired.^ " I am heated and tired, madam,'' said 
the prince, *' not with the dance, but with dancing in 
inch company.'' "Then, sir," said the queen, " it 
55 o 
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will be better for me to withdraw, and put an en4 to 
the ball." « It certainly will be so/' said the prince, 
"for I never will countenance insults given to my 
fiunily, however they may be treated by others.'^ At 
the end of the dance ber mnjesty and the princesses 
withdrew, and thus the ball concluded. The prince, 
with his usual grallantcy, afterwards explained to Lady 
Catharine Barnard the reason of bus conduct, as- 
suring her ladyship, that it gave him much pain to be 
under the necessity of subjecting a lady to a moment's 
embairassment. 



ASSASSINATION OF THE KING OF 
SWEDEN. 

When his majesty was informed of the assassination 
of the King of Sweden, by Ankeistroem, he made 
particular enquiries of a diplomatic character, con- 
versant with the circumstances, with a view to obtain 
an accurate knowledge of the particulars connected 
with the perpetration of that diabolical act. This 
gentleman, in giving the relation to his majesty, ' 
thought it necessary to introduce some cautionary 
observations, on the danger of a sovereign ezposmg 
his person too incautiously, in times when the revo- 
lutionary rage of France had already extended its 
contagion to all other countries. But here the king 
cut the speaker short, by saying, " Nay, sir, I must 
difier from you there ; for if there be any man so 
desperate to devote his own life to the chance of 
taking away the life of another, no piecaution is 
sufficient to prevent him altogether from making the 
attempt ; while a system of constant precaution agamst 
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tuch dangers, they being in a thousand instances to 
one wholly imaginary, converts the life of a person 
who is so guarded into a sense of perpetual restraint, 
anxiety, and apprehension. No, sir ; the best security 
that a man can have against such dangers, is to act 
openly and boldly as a man. If an attack be made 
upon him, his best chance of escaping is to meet it 
lilLe a man ; but if he should fall under it, why, sir, 
he will fall like a man.'' 

BISHOP WATSON. 

In January, 1793, Bishop Watson published a 
Sermon, entitled, "The Wisdom and Goodness of 
God in havmg made both Rifeh and Poor ;" with an 
appendix respecting the then circumstances of Great 
Britain and France. A strong spirit of insubordi- 
nation and discontent was at that time prevalent in 
Great Britain ; the common people were, in every 
village, tafidng about liberty and equality, without 
understanding the terms. The bishop thought it not 
improper to endeavour to abate this revolutionary 
ferment, by informing the understandings of those 
who excited it. The king at a public levee compli- 
mented him in the warmest terms, in the hearing of 
the then Lord Dartmouth, on the conciseness, clear- 
ness, and utility of this little publication. On thi« 
occasion, when the king vras praismg what the bishop 
had written, the latter said, ** I love to come forward 
in a moment of danger." His majesty quickly re- 
plied, " I see you do, and it is a mark of a man of 
high spirit'' 

Aft another levee, soon after the same prelate had 
o2 
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been making some remarkable expedments on gun- 
powder, he happened to be standing next to the 
Duke of Richmond, the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, and the duke informed his majesty that they 
were indebted to the bishop for a great improvement 
in its £ibrication. The bishop was pleased to say, 
" that he felt ashamed of himself, inasmuch, as it was 
a scandal in a Christian bishop to instruct men in the 
mode of destroying mankind/' Hie king answered, 
'* Let not that afflict your conscience, for the quicker 
the conflict, the less the slaughter.'' 

DUKE OF KENT. 
The public have heard much of the lamented Duke 
of Kent as a militaxy disciplinarian; but compara- 
tively little of the active and arduous service in which 
he was engaged, and of the distinguished bravezy 
which he displayed in it. When the expedition was 
sent against the French West India Islands in 1794, se 
anxious was the duke, then known by the title of 
Prince Edward, to join the forc^ under Sir Charlee 
Grey, that instead of waiting for a man of war, he 
hastened in a post-office packet to Martinique, where 
he arrived on the 4th of March, 1794. The prince 
had no sooner put himself under General Giey -s oidera^ 
than he received the command of a detached camp 
at La Coste, which invested Fort Royal and Fort 
Bourbon. In this command he was reported by the 
commander in chief to have conducted himself with 
singular spirit and activity. But he did not, as we 
have been informed by an eye-witness, '*confiae 
himself to his mere camp duties ; wherever any service 
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was to be done^ his highness was there. His visits to 
the batteries during the hottest part of the bombard- 
ment were frequent, especially to a battery exposed 
to the heaviest fire, advanced in front of the others, 
and. called the Seamen's Battery, having been con- 
structed and being worked by the naval brigade of 
officers and seamen, whose hearts he won by his 
afiable conduct, as well as by his cool intrepidity." 

At this period, the whole of the flank corps were 
brigaded, and the command of the grenadiers for the 
most active service given to the prince, at his own 
particular request. From thb period, he always led 
the grenadiers during the remainder of the campaign, 
and of course, was always first in the post of danger. 
At the head of the flank corps, he took possession of 
the gates of Fort Bourbon on the 2dd of March, when 
that almost impregnable fortress surrendered to his 
majesty's arms. The conduct of this division was on 
all occasions so brilliant, that the " Flank Corps" be- 
came ihejira toast after dinner, both at head quarters, 
and at the admiral's table. 

The capture of Martinique was followed by that 
of Guadaloupe ; and here again the prince displayed 
the same activity, intrepidity, and zeal for the service 
as he had before manifested. At the storming of 
Fort Fleur d'Ep^e, on the morning of the 12th of 
April, at five o'clock, under a heavy fire of cannon 
and musquetiy, the first division, grenadiers, was led 
by his royal highness ; and the nature of the assault 
may be judged of, when we inform our readers, that 
the troops had orders not to load a musquet, but tc 
carry every thing loith the bayonet. 

The point of attack for the prince was at Mom 
o3 
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Marcot, a place of great natural strength, and well 
fortified ; but nothing could resist the impetuosity with 
which he led. The other attacks were also successful ; 
and the general observed, that the whole of the service 
was performed with an " exactitude, superior ability, 
spirit, and good conduct, which no words could ex- 
press.'' ■ 

Fleur d'£p^ being carried, it became necessary to 
attack Basseleni ; for which purpose^ two days after- 
wards, the prince landed at Petit Bourg with the flank 
companies, whence he led his brigade up the heights 
of Palmisti in a style which excited universal admira- 
tion. These heights were so steep, that the troops 
were actually obliged to sling their musquets, in order 
to hold on by the trees and bushes ; the rain too 
descended in torrents; every thing, in short, com- 
bined to make the French think the position impregna- 
ble, little knowing what British troops could do when 
led by the gallant son of a reverend monarch. 

The post, in spite of the enemy's resistance, was 
carried ; and such a command obtained of the other- 
wise impregnable Fort St. Charles and Mome Horiel, 
that an instant surrender was the consequence, the 
prince having the honour of taking possession with tlie 
still famous " Flank Corps." 

ATTACK BY THE MOB, 1796. 
A Statement by the Earl of Onslow, October 29, 1795, 
ttoelve at night, 
" Before 1 sleep, let roe bless God for the miracu- 
lous escape which my king, my country, and myself, 
have had this day. Soon after two o'clock, his majesty. 
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attended by the Karl of Westmordand, and myself, 
~ set out from St. James's in his state coach, to open 
the session of parliament* The multitude of people 
in the Park was' prodigious. A sullen silence, I ob- 
served to myself, prevailed through the whole, very 
few individuals excepted. No hats, or at least veiy 
few, pulled off: little or no huzzaing, and frequently 
a cry of 'give us bread:' *no war;' and once or 
twice, 'no king!' with hissing and groaning. My 
grandson Cranley, who was on thfe king's guard, had 
told me, just before we set out from St. James's, that 
the Fzxk was full of people, who seemed discontented 
and tumultuous, and that he apprehended insult would 
be ofiered to the king. Nothing material, however, 
happened, till we got down to the narrowest part of 
the street called St. Margaret's between the two palace- 
yards, when, the moment we had passed the Office of 
Ordnance, and were just opposite the parlour-window 
of the house adjoining it, a small ball, either of lead 
or marble, passed through the windcw glass on the 
king's right hand, and perforated it, leaving a small 
hole, the bigness of the top of my little finger (which 
I instantly put through to mark the size), and passed 
through the cx^ach out of the other door, the glass of 
which was down. We all instantly exclaimed, ' this 
is a shot!' The king showed, and I am persuaded 
felt, no alarm ; much less did he fear, to which 
indeed he is insensible. We proceeded to the House 
of Lords, vrhen, on getting out of the coach, I first, 
and the king immediately after, said to the lord chan- 
cellor, who was at the bottom of the stairs to receive 
the king, ' my lord, we have been shot at. . The king 
ascended the stairs, robed; and then, perfectly free 
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from the smallest agitation, read his speech with pe- 
culiar correctness, and even less hesitation than usual. 
At his unrobing afterwards, wh^ the event got more 
known (I having told it to the Duke of York's ear as 
I passed «nder the throne, and to the others who stood 
near us,) it was, as might be supposed, the only topic 
of conversation, in which the king joined with much 
less agitation than any body else. And afterwards, 
in getting into the coach, the first words he said were, 
'well, my lords, one person is proposing this, and 
another is supposing that, forgetting that there is One 
above us all who disposes of eveiy thing, and on whom 
alone we depend.' The magnanimity, piety, and 
good sense of this, struck me most forcibly, and I 
shall never forget the words. 

*' On our return home to St James's, the mob was 
increased in Parliament-street and Whitehall, and when 
we came into the Park it was still greater. It was 
said that not less than 100,000 people were there, all 
of the worst and lowest sort. The scene opened, and 
the insulting abuse o£fered to his majesty was what I 
can never think of but with horror, or ever forget what 
I felt when they proceeded to throw stones into the 
coach, several of which hit the king, which he bore 
with signal patience, but not without sensible marks of 
indignation and resentment at the indignities ofifered 
to his person and office. The glasses were all broken 
to pieces, and in this situation we were during our 
passage through the Park. The king took one of the 
stones out of the Ctt£Pof his coat, where it had lodged, 
and gave it to me, saying, < I make you a present of 
this, as a mark of the civilities we have met with on 
our journey to-day." 
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On the king's alighting from his carriage, a paangt 
was opened for him through the mob, by the counge 
and strength of an Irish gentleman, who in all pro- 
bability was the means of saving his sovereign's life. 
The king, grateful for the service, desired the lale 
Lord Melville, then Mr. Dundas, to give the gentle- 
man an appointment of some profit. On the gentle- 
nan being asked by Mr. Dundas what he could do 
for him, he answered with the characteristic humour 
of his country, *' The best thing, sir, you can do for 
me, is to maJte me a Scotchman .•" a witty, but unfortu- 
nate allusion ; for so highly did it offend Mr. Dundas, 
that he tlismissed the gentleman, unrequited, as h(i 
came. The royal gratitude was not however to be so 
obstructed. The king having repeatedly enquired of 
Mr. Dundas, what he had done for the brave Irishman, 
and always receiving for answer that no vacant situa- 
tion had turned up for the gentleman, his majes^ said 
at length very tartly, "Then, sir, you must maka a 
situation for him." In fact, the minister did as desired, 
and a new office was created in favour of the king's de- 
liverer, to which a salary of 650(. a year was attached. 

NAVAL EXCURSIONS. 

His maiesty was much leased with a naval fsur 
eursion, and enjoyed this recreation firequently at 
Weymouth. When aboard, he examined all parts of 
the vessel; and while on deck, was constantly e^- 
gaged either with his glass to catch distant objeets, 
or making ' himself, by quick enquiries, conversant 
with the whole system of the sails and rigging. 

At a grand review by his msyesty of the Portsmouth 
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fleet, ia 1789, there was a boy who mounted the 
shrouds with so much agility, as to surprise every 
spectator. The king particularly noticed it, and said 
to Lord Lothian, ** Lothian, I have heard much of 
your agility, let us see you run up after that boy." 
** Sire," replied Lord Lothian, " it is my duty to 
follow your majesty.'^ 

After the famous victory of Camperdovn, his ma- 
jesty went down to the Nore to see the captured Dutch 
men of war. On this occasion one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, who attended the king, suffered sadly 
from the " billowy motion." His majesty could not 
help being greatly diverted with the circumstance. 
"What! what!" said he; "a loid of the naoy 
board sea sick ! strange, very strange.'' 

EQUESTRIAN PLEASURES. 

The king was an excellent horseman ; fond of the 
chase, and of races ; and particularly attentive to the 
breed and management of his stud. 

At a review of the horse-guards in the Great Park, 
his majesty taming to Lord Winchelsea, said, '* Win*^ 
chelsea, Winchelsea, do you see my horse ; I mount- 
ed him fiiesh since I came into the Park, as I always 
do; I have had him twenty yeais, and he is good 
now.< Do you know the secret? FU tell you, Win- 
chelsea. I know his worth, and I treat him according- 
ly. Thaf s the right way, Winchelsea." 

When well, hb majesty rarely omitted honouring 
the annual races on Ascot Heath with his presence ; 
and was eminent among the sportsmen for his judg- 
ment in naming the winning horse, though he never 
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condescended to back his election by a bet— the only 
not-English thing perhaps about him. The number 
of king's plates which are run for throughout the king- 
dom, has been adduced as a striking proof of the 
extent of his majest/s patronage of this amusement; 
but in this a considerable vulgar error is involved. 
All the plates that are called king's plates, are not 
gifts from the king's own purse ; the greater part are 
the produce of a legacy bequeathed by a lover of 
the turf, as far back as the time of Queen Anne, 
for the ex|Hes8 purpose of encouraging improvement 
in the Ineed of horses. 

In an old tract, entitled, " Anecdotes relating to 
Horse Racing," we find the following account of this 
sporting donation.' "Gentlemen were so partial in 
breeding their horses, chiefly for the sake of shape 
and speed only, without considering that those which 
were only second, third, or fourth rate in speed, were 
then quite useless, until the reign of Queen Anne, 
when a public spirited genU^an observing this in- 
convenience, left thirteen hundred guineas out of his 
estate for thirteen plates, or purses, to be run for at 
such places as the crown should appoint, whence 
they are called king's or queen's plates, or guineas. 
The condition is, that each horse shall carry twelve 
stone weight, the best of three heats over a four 
mile course ; by this method, a stronger and a more 
useful race was soon raised ; and if a horse did not 
win the guineas, he was yet strong enough to make a 
good hunter. By these crossings, as jockies term it 
we have horses of full three quarters blood, or half 
bied, suitable to carry any burden, whence the English 
horses are allowed to be the best, and are gieatly 
esteemed by foreigners." ^ 
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ETON BOYS. 
Two Eton boys were spending their holidays with 
a fnend at Sunninghill, and had wandered into the 
forest, where they met a fresh-looking old gentleman 
in the Windsor uniform, who stopped them, and 
jestingly asked if they were playing the truant? 
They gave an account of themselves, and said they 
had come to see the king's stag hounds throw o^ 
<*.The king does not hunt to day, said the kind 
stranger ; " but when he does I will let you know ; 
and you must not come by yourselves, lest you should 
meet with some accident/' They parted ; and two 
or three days after, while the family at Sunninghill 
were at breakfast, one of the royal yeomen prickeis 
rode up to the gate, to acquaint them that the king 
was waiting till he brought the two young gentlomen 
to a place of safety, where they might see the hounds 
throw off. 



VETERAN PRACTICE, 
At the conclusion of a review of the 2nd regiment 
of life guards, in June, 1798, two privates went through 
the sword exercise before the king ; after which Lord 
Cathcart enquired if his majesty would be pleased to 
see two of the youngegt officers display their seience 
in the use of the swordi He assented, and was much 
gratified with their execution. His mijesty then turned 
to the genera], and enquired wIm were the oldai offi- 
cers present 1 and on being answered that Lord Cath- 
eart and Msjor Barton were, he desired to see them 
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perfenh langhiag Iwartily, and telfiDg ha kmfahip 
that he had brought the ezhibitkm on himself. They 
aceordingly turned out, to the great amuaenient of 
those present: and though the major's system sa- 
voured a little of the old sehool, they aeqnitted them- 
selves very respectably. 

SCARCITY OF 1800. 
In the year 1800, rendered memorable by a general 
scarcity of provisions, the king cansed an overshot 
mill to be erected, and worked by the waste water 
which falls from the lake below the lodge at Windsor 
Park ; where a sufiiciency of com, two-thirds wheat 
and one-third rye, was ground, dressed, and distri- 
buted to all the labouring poor, at fourpence per stone 
of fourteen pounds, in quantities corresponding to 
^ extent of their &milies. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
The queen shearing that Mr. Raikes of Glonoester, 
was at Windsor, on a visit to one of his relations, 
sent for him to die lodge, and expressed a desire to 
know by what accident a thought which promised so 
much benefit to the lower orders of the people, as 
the institution of Sunday Sehoo^s, was suggested to 
his mind, and what effects were observable in con- 
sequence on the manners of the poor. Id a conver- 
salioB which lasted more than an hour, her majesty 
said, that sh&envied those who had the povrer of doing 
good, by Ihua personally promoting the weUare of 
■ooe^t in giving instniction and morality, to the 
55 P 
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general mass of the poor people, a pleasure from 

which, by her situation, she was unfortunately de- 

bazred. 

ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE THE KING, 
MAY, 1800. 

On the 31st of May, 1800, his majesty attended 
the field exercises of the grenadier battalion of the 
guards in Hyde Park ; when, during one of the vollies, 
a ball cartridge was fiied from the musquet of one of 
the soldiers, which struck Mr. Ongley, a clerk in the 
navy office, and who was standing only a few paces 
from the king. Mr. Ongley was wound in the fleshy 
part of the thigh ; had the wound been an inch higher, 
it must have proved fatal. An examination took place 
of the cartouoh boxes of the soldiers, but no individual 
could be fixed upon as the perpetrator of this act, nor 
could it be ascertained whether it arose from accident 
or design. 

His majesty, whose virtuous life made hhn in no 
dread of assassination, visited Druiy Lane Theatre 
the same evening; when a circumstance occurred, 
which, coupled with that in the morning, would have 
filled an arbitrary monarch with the direst apprehen- 
sions, and served as pretexts to encrease his power. 
At the moment when his majesty entered the box, a 
man in the pit near the orchestra, on the right hand 
side, suddenly stood up, and discharged a pistoljat 
the king. The ball passed within three feet of the 
loyal person. His majesty had advanced about four 
steps from the door ; but on the report of the pistol he 
stopped, and stood firmly. At this moment the queen 
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entered the royal box, when the king waved his hand 
for her to keep back. Her majesty asked what was 
the matter 1 llie king said, " Only a squib, a sqnib ; 
they are firing squibs.'' The man who committed the 
crime was siesed immediately ; nor would the audience 
suffer the play to proceed, until doubly assured that 
he was in safe custody. After the assassin had been 
taken away, the queen advanced to the front of the 
box, and with great agitation curtsied. " She looked at 
the king, and asked if they should stay \ The king an- 
swered, *' We will not stir, but stay the entertainment 
out." So little were the nerves of the king shaken, or 
his natural tranquility cUsturbed by this event, that 
he took his accustomed doze of three or four minutes 
between the conclusion of the play and the com- 
mencement of the farce, as he would have done on 
any other night. 

The wretch who thus attempted the life of the best 
of sovereigns, was a maniac of the name of Hatfield* 
who had served in the 15th dragoons, and received 
several sabre wounds in the head, which occasioned 
his insanity. 

A nobleman shortly after this attack remonstrated 
with his majesty on the toe frequent exposure of his 
person ; when llie king, answered, much in the same 
manner as he had done a similar remonstrance on the 
occasion of the assassination of the King of Sweden, 
that the constant presence of a guard would be an irk- 
some restraint, which he could not endure, especially 
as it would indicate a jealousy of his subjects, of 
whose loyalty and affection he entertuned not the 
smallest doubt. " I know," said his majesty, that 
any man who chooses to sacrifice his own life, may 
p 2 
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easily take away mine ; bat I only hope, that if anj 
one attempts such an act, he will do it promptly, 
without any circumstance of barbarity/' 

INFANCY OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

The late Bishop of London, Dr. Porteus, gives in 
his journal the following account of a visit which he 
paid to her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, 
when she was only five years of age. 

" Yesterday, the 6th of August, 1801, I passed a 
veiy pleasant day at Shrewsbury House, Shooter's 
BUI, the residence of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
The day was fine, and the prosp^t extensive and 
beautiful, taking in a large reach of the Thames, 
which was covered with vessels of various sizes and 
descriptions. We saw a good deal of the young 
princess. She is a most captivating and engaging 
child; and considering ihe high station she may 
hereafter fill, a most interesting and important one. 
She repeated to me several of her hymns with great 
correctness and propriety; and on being told that 
when she went to South End, in Essex (as she after- 
wards did, for the benefit of sea-bathing, she would 
then be in my diocese, she fell down on her knees, 
and begged my blessing. I gave it to her with all my 
heart ; and with my earnest and secret prayer to God, 
that she might adorn her illustrious station with every 
Christian grace; and that if ever she became the 
queen of this truly great and glorious countoy , she 
might be the means of diffusing virtue, pie^, and 
happiness through every part of her dominion." 
When only seven years of age, the princess was 
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iDe evening present at a game of chess : one of the 
parties suddenly exclaimed, " Check mate !" " What 
is check mate?" -enquired the prmcess, who was 
always anxious to gain information. Her preceptor 
answered, " It is when the king is en pri» by any 
particular {nece, and cannot move without falling into 
the hands of an enemy." " That is a bad situation 
mdeed for a king \" said the princess ; " but sure 
that can never be the fiite of the King of England !" 
** No," replied her preceptor, *' never so long as he 
governs by the laws ; for tben in every subject he will 
find a friend !" 

CROYDON VOLUNTEERS. 
As the volunteer corps of the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood were once passing in review before 
the king on Wimbledon Common, the officer who 
carried the colours of the Croydon corps was so taken 
up with gazing on his majesty, that he forgot to pay 
the usual compliment of lowering the colours. . Some 
time after, his majesty happened to be passing through 
a town ip Kent, where a corps of volunteers was on 
permanent duty.j and the captain's guard having 
turned out, in honour of his majesty, *' What corps — 
what corps? asked his majesty. The officer an- 
swered, " The Croydon Volunteeis, may it please 
your majesty.'^ " Ah ! ah !" replied his majesty, 
smiling, *' the Croydon Volunteers : I remember them 
well at Wimbledon. You came off with flying colour 
that day.'' 

p3 
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KING'S DRAWINGS. 
In the queen's library at Frogmoie, there is a port- 
folio of drawings, about fifty in number, done by his 
miqesty, George III., when Prince of Wales j they 
fepresent problems from a work on practical geometry, 
with vignettes to each, drawn in Indian ink, on small 
foUo paper. His majesty had an early predUecUon 
for the study of architecture, and this preparatory 
department of science was the ground-work of the 
king's knowledge of that noble art. It is probable 
that these drawings were made with Mr. Kirby, the 
father of Mrs. Trimmer, as that ingenious ardst had 
the honour to instruct his majesty in the science of 
lineal perspective. They were found by the queen 
a few years since, in a desk, and placed iii a rei 
morocco folio ; on the first page of which fh% queen 
inscribed with her own hand, that they were dis- 
covered by her majesty, and that they were e ecuted 
by the kin^, when Prince of Wales. 



THE DUTCHESS OF YORK. 
A company of strolling players having obtained 
leave to exhibit in a bam at Weybridge petitioned 
her royal highness to honour the performance with 
her presence ; to which she consented, and gave 
tickets to all her servants. Soon after, an itinerant 
methodist came to preach a charity sennon in the 
same building (the bam), and application was 9gaxn 
made to the duchess to visit the place, with which 
she compKed ; but the servants desired to be excused, 
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Ml the pka that they did not understand English. 
<* Oh !" said her royal highness, '* yoa had no ob- 
jection to go to the comedy, which you understood 
much less, and so you shall go to the sermon." The 
duchess accordingly went with all her train, and con- 
tributed liberally on the occasion, as well for them 
as for henelf. 



CATHOUC EMANCIPATION. 
Numerous attempts were made during the reign of 
his majesty, to get the disabilities under which the 
Roman Catholics labour, removed ; but although the 
king granted them several concessions, yet his con- 
scientious regard to the solemnity of an oath, efiec- 
tually deterred him from yielding to any farther de- 
mands, as he considered tiiem pregnant with danger 
to the Protestant establishment, which he was bound 
to maintain unimpaired. Of this rigid adherence to 
his engagements, the following declaration of his 
miyesty aflbrds a striking and meritorious example. 
" My lord, I am one of those who respect an oath. 
I have sufficient firmness to quit my throne, and 
retire to my cottage, or place ^y neck on a block, if 
my people require it; but I have not resolution to 
break that oath which I took in the most solemn 
manner at my coronation." 

PRINCESS AMELIA. 
This amiable prinoeas, a short time before her death 
which took place on the 2nd of November, 1810, 
wished to pieseiit her royal father with a token of her 
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filial duty and afibction ; and she had the satis&cUon 
of placing on his finger a ring, made by her own 
directions for the express purpose, containing a small 
lock of her hair, enclosed under a crystal tablet, set 
round with a few sparks of diamonds. The poesy on 
the ring was, ** Remember me." A poet whom we 
should not be expected to quote in praise of royalty, 
Peter Pindar, wrote some verses on the moumftil 
present to his majesty, entitled, *' The last Token, or 
Remember me," which we shall quote, as a proof that 
the bard possessed other talents than those of satire, 
which he might have exercised, if not so profitably, 
much more to his credit. The following is a copy of 
the verses alluded to : 

** With all the virtues blest, and every grace, 
To charm the world, and dignify her race. 
Life's taper losing fast its feeble fire. 
The fair Amelia thus bespoke her sire : 

" Faint on the bed of sickness lying. 

My spirit from its mansion flying. 
Not long the light these languid eyes will see ; 

My friend, my father, and my king. 

Oh, wear a daughter's mournful ring, 
Receive the token, and remember me." 

The scene of the ring, for which the king had re- 
ceived no previous preparation, was observed to afiect 
his majes^ deeply ; his mental distress became im- 
mediately great, and in a few idays the royal femily 
were alarmed by the appearance of the melancholy 
symptoms of the disorder which ever after afiUcted 
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Us majesty, until death tennmaled his sdfeiingB. So 
lapid was the operation of the dreadful maladj, that 
its existenoe was decishrely confirmed by the physi- 
cians before the death of the Princess Amelia, although 
not many days intervened between that fieital result 
and die p re sen t ation of the ring. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 
Hie political education of the princess was founded 
on those great constitutional princi{des which seated 
her family on the British throne ; the principles which 
her august father n^er failed to inculcate on her 
youthful mind. At a dinner which her father gave ait 
the pavilion at Brighton, in 1808, the health of her 
royal highness was drank. In returning thanks for 
that mariL of req>ect to the object of his |Hide uid 
tenderness, the prince, in a short but eloquent ad- 
dress, said, " That he had made it his first care to 
instil into the mind and heart of his daughter, the 
knowledge and love of the true principles of the 
British constitution; and had pointed out to her 
yonthlul understanding, as a model for stody, the 
political conduct of his most revered and lamented 
friend, IVIr. Fox, who had asserted and maintained, 
with such transcendant foroe, the just principles 
upon which the government, under thb excellent 
constitution, ought to be administered for the true 
and sdid dignity of the crown, and the real security, 
fireedom, and happiness of the people. He. had the 
most heartfelt enjoyment in knowing, that even in 
her present early years, his daughter had a just con- 
ception of the value of the precepts which had been 
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implanted in her breast ; and that he could say with 
confidence, that she would fulfil all the duties which 
she might be called upon to discharge, when his bones 
were laid in the grave/' 

The Princess Charlotte had veiy punctilious ideas 
of clerical duties. The character of a fox-hunting or 
sporting parson, was to her most ofibnsive. In a 
Histoiy of England there are many marginal notes 
written by her own hand, when very young ; oppo- 
site to an account of a churchman killed in battle, 
there is the following : " He had no business to be 
there." 

During the residence of her royal highness at 
Bognor, where she had gone for the recovery of her 
health, an officer of long standing in the army was 
arrested for a small sum, and being at a distance from 
his ftiends, and unable to procure bail, he was on the 
point of being torn from his family, to be conveyed to 
Arundel goal. The oiicumstance came to the know- 
ledge of the princess, who, in the momentary impulse 
of generous feeling, exclaimed, ** I will be his bail \'* 
Then suddenly recollectmg herself, she enquired the 
amount of the debt ; which being told her, ** There,'^ 
said she, handing a purse with more than the sum, 
« take Uiis to him, it is hard that he who has exposed 
lus life in ttte field of battle, should ever experience 
the rigours of a prison." 

in the autumn of 1815, her royal highness visited 
Weymouth for the benefit of her health ; and the 
Zephyr sloop of war, commanded by Captain Cieke, 
was appointed to attend her, for the short cruizes she 
might wish to make. As the sloop^ always carried 
the royal standard, every other ship, according to 
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naval etiquette, was obliged to bring to, whatever 
might be the rank or seniority of the captain, or the 
orders under which she was proceeding. One day 
her royal highness being at sea, the Leviathan, of 
74 guns, then carrying Mr. Canning to Lisbon, and 
sailing near, brought to, and fired a salute to the royal 
standard. Soon after. Captain Bligh, who commanded 
her, accompanied by Mr. Canning, rowed on board 
the yacht, to pay his respects to the princess. She 
received him tm deck, and after the usual ceremonies, 
said, " Captain Bligh, your's seems a very fine ship of 
war; I should like much to go on board of her." The 
Bishop of Salisbury, her aged [preceptor, standing 
by, adced, whether she thoaght.her illustrious father 
might not disapprove^of her passing in an open boat 
through a rough sea 7 the immediate answer to this 
was, " Queen Elizabeth took great delight in hei 
navy, and was not afiraid to go on board a man of 
war in an open boat; then why should If .Pray, 
Captun Bligh, have the goodness to receive me into 
your barge, and let me be rowed on board the 
Leviathan ; for I am not only dearous, but deter- 
mined, to inspect her." The necessary preparations 
were made, and Her royal highness passed down into 
Captain Blights barge, followed by her two ladies in 
attendance. Lady Ilchester and Lady Augusta 
Greville, together with the Bishop of Salisbury, 
General Garth, and Dr. Short; and coming along- 
side the Leviathan, the yards were instantly manned, 
and a chair <^ state let down. The princess desired 
it to be re-hoisted, saying, <* I prefer going up in the 
manner that a seaman does ; you, Captain Bligh, will 
kindly follow me, taking care of my clothes; and 
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when I am en deck, the chair may be let dowm for 
the other ladies and the bishop.'' Her royal highness 
ascended with a facility that astonished and delighted 
the whole ciew. Her example was followed by all 
those who attended her, and who declined the chair 
accommodation. The royal suit being on deck, the 
ship's ofiSceis were severally introduced. Her royal 
highness expressed great surprise at the spaee and 
strength of the ship, and remarked, that ** such noble 
structures might well be called the wooden walls of 
Old Enghmd !" She now told Captain Bligh that 
she should not be satisfied with an introduction to his 
state cabin, as she was very anxious to see eveiy 
part of his ship between decks, and even below. 
, Accordingly he accompanied her royal highness 
down, when she inspected eveiy birth, cock-pit, 
powder-magazine, store-holds, &c. Upon her re> 
turn to tlie deck, she gave her thanks to Captain 
Bligfa and attendant officers, iii the most gracious 
terms, assuring them, that they had afforded an ex- 
hibition of more interest to her mind, than any thing 
she had ever beheld. The princess having presented 
a purse to Captain Bligh, desiring him to apply it for 
tiie cfttw, as a token of her respect for them, descended 
doi^i the ship's side, without the chair, as before, under 
a n^ sable, and the more grati^ng cheers of the 
loyal and hearty crew of a British man of war. 

MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 
The hand of the Princess Charlotte was originally 
intended for the Prince of Orangtj, who, daring the 
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enle of his bmHy into this coantiy, received a& English 
•ducation, and was bronght up with a knowledge of 
the high honour which was intended for him. - After 
the conclusion of the war, in which the prince had 
distinguished himself as aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Wellington, he repaired to this country in the fall 
expectation of consummating his marriage with the 
Princess Charlotte ; but owing to some circumstances 
imperfectly undeistood, her royal highness positively 
declined the union, to the great grief of her father, 
and the regret of the nation, who had looked on the 
match as a propitious one. 

In the suit of the Emperor of Russia, in his visit 
to this country in 1814, was Prince Leopold, youngest 
brother of the reigning Prince of Saxe Coburg Saal- 
field. He lived in a very retired manner, but was 
introduoed to the Princess Charlotte by the Dutchess 
of Oldenburg, sister of the Emperor of Russia, to 
defiver a letter from her uncle,' the late gallant Duke 
of Brunswick. The princess was immediately capti- 
vated with his address and manners; farther inter- 
oourse heightened these first impressions into a warmer 
sentiment, and love succeeded to esteem. The at- 
t^hment was reciprocal, and (He Prince Regent, on 
being iiaJie acquainted with it by Prince Leopold 
himself, expressed hiis approbai!ton. With such en- 
couragement, Prince Leopold soon after returned to 
tfie continent, but kept up a frequent correspondenee 
witfi her royal highness. 

Oh the 2nd of May", 1616, the royal nuptials were 
celebrated at Carlton House, with all the splendour 
usual on such occasions. Hefr royal highness ad^ 
vanced to the altar with much steadiness, and went 

56—57 Q 
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through the ceremony, giving the responses with 
great clearness. The Prince Regent gave away the 
royal bride ; and as soon as the ceremony was con- 
cluded, she embraced her royal parent. This cir- 
cumstance has been happily alluded to by the Rev. 
George Crol /. 

" Proud was the marriage pageant, fiur the bride. 
Who stood that evening by the altar's side ; 
She blush'd not, sank not ; native majesty 
Was living in her voice, and form, and eye. 
Yet in that stately form a spirit strove* 
As soft as ever woman gave to love ; 
Ev'n then it strove ; the heart's high fealty 
Scarce plddg'd, still on the altar's steps her knee. 
Her nature rush'd upon her, her tears outsprung. 
She rose, and round her sire her white arms flung ; 
And met his press, fond, deeply, silently : 
Pleasure may smile, but love and joy must sigh.^ 

Soon after the 'marriage of her royal highness, and 
when addresses of congratulation were pouring in 
from all parts of the kingdom, the conversation one 
day tumcd on the very high and bombastic strain in 
which the virtues of tiie princess were panegyrized 
in one of them. Her royal highness, who was sensi- 
ble of the grossness of the flatteiy, said, " I remem- 
ber an anecdote of a German Count, who, according 
to the custom of his country, had a list of his wines ; 
but as, for the most obvious reasons, his cellar was 
not very well furnished, he wrote. List of the vines 
which I have, and afterwards added. List of the wines 
which I have net. Now,'' continued her royal high- - 
ness, '' I wish some of these good gentlemen would 
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follow the example of the German Count, and when 
they give me a list of the 'virtues that I have, they 
would also furnish me witb a list of the virtues which 
I have not ; and I am aftaid that, like the list of the 
wines, the latter would far exceed the former." 

Her royal highness always exerted her utmost in- 
fluence to promote the trade and commerce of her 
native country. Being informed of the distressed 
state of the weavers in Spitalfields, in the year 1817, 
she immediately ordered from a manufactory there a 
suit of elegant silk furniture, and a variety of rich 
silks for dresses, to the value of £1000, which were 
sent as presents te her continental connexions. Sh^ 
explicitly announced to her establishment, that she 
expected they would wear dresses of British manu- 
fecture only ; and at the same time her royal highness 
insisted that her dress-makers should not introduce 
any thing foreign into the articles she ordered, on pain 
of incurring her displeasure, and ceasing to be longer 
employed. 

It is well known, that the higher classes are the 
chief support of the smugglers in all foreign articles 
of dress, which are introduced to them through the 
medium of their servants. The Princess Charlotte 
was well aware of this system of tra£fic, which she 
entirely discountenanced. One day an India shawl 
was handed to her royal highness of the most exquisite 
workmanship, t^e value of which was estimated at 
three thousand guineas. Her royal highness ascer- 
tained the clandestine manner in which the shawl had 
been brought into the country; and after ^ving a* 
severe rebuke to the person who had tended it tp 
b€r» she said, ** la the first place, I cannot afford to 
q2 
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give three thousaad guineas for a shawl ; and in the 
second, a Norwich shawl of the value of half-a-crown, 
manufactured by a native of England, would become 
me better than the costliest article which the loom of 
India ever produced." 

DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 
" She was a pearl too pure on earth to dwell. 
And waste her splendour in this mortal shell." 

FROM THE ARABIC. 

The happiness of the rayal family, and the hopes 
of the nation, were early blasted, by the untimely 
death of the Princess Charlotte, which occurred on the 
6th of November, 1817. During the time of her royal 
highnesses confinement, she manifested the utmost 
firmness and resignation ; and when informed, that 
the child to which she had given birth was dead, she 
exclaimed, ** It is the will of God ; praise be to him in 
all things." As the situation of her royal highness 
became more critical, ** she enquired of one of the physi- 
cians in attendance, " if he thought she was in dangerl" 
He assured her he did not apprehend immediate 
danger, but wished her royal highness to compose her- 
selr ; to which the princess calmly replied, that she 
perfectly understood what that signified ; she added, 
that she had one request to make, and begged it might 
be put in writing ; it was, that " she hoped that the 
customary etiquette would, at some future day, be dis- 
pensed with 'y and that her husband, when his awfiil 
time should come, might be laid by her side I** In the 
princess's last agonies she grasped those who were 
near her, and extending her hand to Prince Leopold* 
she eTT»*r»*?^ 
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PUBUC LIFE OF THE DUKE OF KENT. 

The conspicuous part which this lamented priDoe 
filled in the eye of philanthropy during the latter 
years of his life, is too well known, and has been too 
justly appreciated, to require eulogium in these pages ; 
but there is one remarkable incident connect^ with 
it, which we believe is little, if at all, known, and 
which well deserves to be entwined in the wreath 
which public sentiment has consecrated to his me- 
mory. 

A dissenting clergyman of eminence, who is well 
known to have been honoured with a large share of 
the duke's confidence, took the liberty, about the year 
1807, to represent how much good he might do by 
coming more forward in public, and giving his royal 
countenance and support to various institutions which 
were in preparation, or in progress of establishment, for 
ameliorating the condition of the people, and relieving 
the many wants and infirmities incident to humanity. 
His royal highness replied in nearly these words : " I 
need not assure you, who know my sentiments, of my 
disposition to do all in my power to promote every 
undertaking of the kind ; I am little fond of public 
display; but if by that I coj^d further their pros- 
perity iA the least, I would not at any ordinary time 
shrink from it. As circumstances are at this moment, 
however, I am not at liberty to do as I could wish ; 
I cannot, in duty to other members of my family, 
keep for the present too much out of the public view ; 
for I should never, sir, wish it to be said, that by 
courting popularity, I contributed in the slightest 
degree to increase the odium unto which a brother 
q3 
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unhappily suffers. Time, sir, will do him justice ; 
and it will be then time enough for me to come for- 
ward in the way you wish." 

A noble deciai-ation ! equally honourable to him as 
a man, and as a brother ! When the fit time which 
he had in perspective ai-rived, his royd highness 
showed with wh^U sincerity it was made, and at how 
great a sacrifice to the public it was confirmed. Per- 
haps no prince of his family ever went through such 
a succession of active personal exertion in behalf ot 
public institutions, as the Duke of Kent did in the 
course of the few years more during which he was 
spared to the country ; and never^atf^eneTHme who 
in contact with public assemblies, displayed a irappier 
combination of the talents to persuade and rule. His 
manners were dignified ; his oratoiy was fluent and 
impressive; he appreciated circumstances quickly, 
and decided upon tliem judiciously; no difficulty 
daunted him ; and whatever he attempted, Yu^ achieved 
nobly. 

PIETY OF GEORGE III. 
The habitual piety of George III. J^as perhaps the 
most striking feature of his character. It was mani- 
fested at a very early period of his life, and continued 
with him bright and glowing to the last. Although 
he might be said to be more particularly the Father of 
the Established Church, he was still the zealous friend 
and advocate of genuine religious toleration. All classes 
of his religious subjects were equally objects of his 
tenderness and love. Mr. Cobbin, in his " French 
Preacher," relates, that his majesty happening one day 
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to pass in his carnage through a place near one of the 
royal palaces, where a rabble had gathered together, to 
intenixpt the worship at a diaaentiBg meeting-house, 
his majesty stopped to know the cause of the tumult ; 
and bang answered, that it was only some afieir 
between the town's people and the methodises, he 
replied loud enough to be heard by many, *' the me- 
thodists are a quiet good kind of people, and will 
disturb nobody ; and if I can learn that any persons 
in my employment distuii» them, they shall be imme- 
diately dismissed/' « The king's sentiments," adds 
Mr. Cobbin, "soon sjxead through the town; and 
perseGution has not daied to lift its hand theie since 
that period." 

The king's anxiety for the prosperity of the esta- 
blished church was great, yet he was for finom being 
displeased when he saw persons of other perBuasioAs 
propagating zealously what they believed conscien* 
tiously. His displeasure, however, he could not con- 
ceal, when he saw men who professed to believe, 
acting as though they believed not. At the time that 
the preaching of John Wesley was making so much 
noise in the country, a certain courtly bi^p was ani* 
madverting on the circumstance to his majesty, and 
concluded a doleful exposition of the dangerous con- 
sequences to the mother church, by asking, ** What 
was to be done ?" The king smartly replied, " Make 
a bishop of him, my lord, and then Til warrant you 
he'll preach seldom enough/' 

Of all institutions which had for their object the 
spread of Christianity and knowledge, his majesty 
was an ardent and munificent promoter. We have 
he^ it stated from the pulpit, and we believe witii 
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troth, that ** a greater number of societies for the 
promotion of religion and knowledge, and for the 
relief of human misery, were established during his 
reign, and chiefly under his encouragement, than in 
the whole previous period of time since the lera of the 
redemption I" 

In his attendances on divine service, his majesty 
was always distinguished for the singular earnestness 
and fervour with which he joined in the devotional 
exercises. A gentleman who was present one morn- 
ing in the private chapel at Windsor, about a year 
before his majesty's last illness conmienced, gives the 
following touching picture of the scene he witnessed 
on the occasion : 

« As soon as the clock, struck eight, the gates of 
the castle were thrown open, and he was conducted to 
the private chapel by an attendant, who left him 
there alone. Shortly after came the chaplain; he 
looked out the lessons, &c., then sat down a few 
minutes, when a pair of folding doors opened, and his 
majesty, led by two attendants, came in, followed by 
two of the princesses and Lady Albinia Cumberland. 
After this majesty had been conducted to his chair, 
service began, when his majesty acted as clerk through 
every prayer in the most audible manner. At the 
petition, " Give peace in our time, O Lord !" his ma- 
jesty with uplifted hands, repeated, " because there 
is none other fighteth for us." He then added, with 
the strongest emphasis, " But only thou, O God !*• 
His majesty followed the chaplain through the Psalms, 
nearly as correctly as if he had possessed his ej^esight, 
and had a book before him." 

The Athanasian Creed is well known to have been 
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ao favourite of tke king's. Bishi^ Watson, in Jus 
Memoiis, gives us a jaoof of this in the following 
anecdote, which was teld him by Dr. Heberd^n. 
" The olefgyman at Windsor, on acky when the Atfaa- 
nasian Creed was to be lead, began with ' Whosoever 
will be saved,' &c. ; the king, who usually re^ 
sponded with a loud voice, was silent -, the minister 
repeated in a higher tone his ' Whosoever ;' the king 
pontinued silent; at length the A{X>stles' Creed was 
lepeated by the minister, and the king followed 
him throughout with a distinct «nd audible voice." 

In his majesty's Prayer. Book, where we implore 
the Almighty to bless and presecve' " Thy servant 
Gewge, puir «MBt gtacims king eaad gtmermm'.,'' these 
words appear to have been struck out, and the frttow^- 
ing written with his own hand : " An unworthy sinner." 

The deep sense of religion with which his majesty 
was imbued, doubtless contributed to the invariable 
firmness and serenity of his mind. When one of the 
young princes was hourly expected to die, the king 
VFas sitting on a Sunday, reading a sermon to his 
family ', an attendant came in with the tidings of the 
child's death ; the king exchanged a look with him, 
signifying he understood his commission, anij. then 
proeeeded^th his reading tiU it was finished. 

A lady, who was in the habit of close attendance 
on t^e Princess Aipelia during her illness, described 
to a reverend doctor (from whom we have the anec- 
dote) some of the latter interviews which took place 
between the princess and her royal father, and which 
seldom failed to turn on the momentous topic of the 
future, as being singularly affecting. '* My dear 
child," said his majesty to her on one of these occa- 
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sions, " you have ever been a good child to you 
parents ; we have nothing wherewith to reproach you ; 
but I need' not tell you, that it is not of yourself alone 
that you can be saved, and that your acceptance with 
God must depend on your Mth and trust in the merits 
of the Redeemer." " I know it," replied the princess, 
mildly but emphatically, " and I could wish for no 
better trust" 

Nothing, we are assured, could be more striking, 
than the sight of the king, aged and nearly blind, 
bending over the couch on which the princess lay, 
and speaking to her about salvation through Chnst, 
as a matter far more interesting to them both, than 
the highest privileges and most magnificent praises of 
loyal^* 
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ANECDOTES OF THE FINE ARTS. 



Scilicet iDgenium molliter ab Arte 
£t studio mores conyententior eunt. 



THE OLYMPIAN JUPITER. 
The Greek masters in sculpture have been happily 
designated " Magicians in marble." The tuie which 
the Grecian people possessed for the beautiful, is well 
known. It stands among the chief of those character* 
istics by which they characterised persons of eminence. 
Their artists considered beauty as the first object of 
their studies ; and by this means they surpassed all 
other nations, and have become models for all ages. 

Of Phidias, the most celebrated sculptor of Greece, 
the Athenians spoke with a rapture which knew no 
bounds. Lucian says, "We adore Phidias in his 
works, and he partakes of the incense we ofier to 
the gods he has made.'' Pausanias relates, that when 
this artist had finished his magnificent statue of the 
Olympian Jupiter, Jupiter himself applauded his la- 
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boars ; for when Phidias urged the god to show by 
some sign if the work was, agreeable to him, the pave- 
ment of the Temple was immediately struck with 
thuuder. Such, ipdd^nts, though fabulous, are va- 
luable, in as much as they serve to prove the exalted 
notions the people entertained of the objects to which 
they relate. 

Phidias ingenuously acknowledged, that he derived 
his conception of this Jupiter from the ps^sage. of 
Homer, which represents the master of the gods shaking 
Olympus with the motion of his black brows. The god 
was seated on a throne, above which, he rose fifty- four 
feet in height! On hfs head he wore a crown of 
olive, emblematic of that peace which was supposed to 
be the grandest possible efiect of supreme power. His 
right hand held an image of Victory, formed of ivory 
and gold, with a crown on it& head ; his left a sceptre, 
brilliant with the splendour of all the metals, and 
"tranquil on its point" an eagle was perched y- the 
tunic and sandals of the god were of gold ; <and figure^ 
of animals and lilies formed the design of the tunic, 
proclaiming the empire of Jupiter over the living 
globe. The god, though seated, touched with his head 
the dome of. the Temple in which it was placed ; and 
could we suppose him to have risen,must have pierced it. 

falconet accuses Phidias of having violated the laws 
of symmetry, by placing a figure of such stupendous 
magnitude, in the midst of a Temple of such inadequat<^ 
elevation. It is for cold minds to talk of violated 
proportion ; let us rather be astonished at the amazing 
grandeur of the design, and acknowledged felicity of 
the execution. The ancients who saw this wonder, ad- 
mired it ; and shall we. who can form but an imperfect 
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notion of its merits, be severe in our decision ? Can we 
tell what m^esty the artist had thrown into this deity 
of sculpture 1 Livy relates, that when Paulus Emilius 
went up to Olympia, he saw many admirable things ; 
but, on beholding the statue of Jupiter, he was struck 
with awe, as if in the presence of a God ! 

ZEUXIS AND PARRHASIUS. 

ApoUodoras, one of the earliest of Athenian 
painters, said of Zeuxis, " That he had stolen the 
cunning from all the rest/' Zeuxis himself made no 
difficulty of boasting of his pre-eminence. He painted 
a Wrestler or Champion so much to his own mind, that 
he wrote below it, " Invisurus aliquist facilius qitam 
imitatunts'* " Sooner envied than equalled." Parr- 
hasius of Ephesus had the boldness to challenge 
Zeuxis to a trial of skill. Zeuxis brought forth a 
tablet, on which clustei-s of grapes were represented 
in so lively a manner, that the birds of the air came 
flocking to partake of them. Parrhaisus on his part 
brought a tablet, on which he had painted nothing 
bnt a curtain ; but so like reality, that Zeuxis, in 
exultation that the birds had given such proof of 
the power of his pencil, exclaimed, " Come, sir, 
away with your curtain, that we may see what goodly 
affair you have got beneath it." On being shown 
his error, he felt much abashed, and yielding the 
victory, said, " Zeuxis beguiled poor birds, but Parr- 
hasitts hath deceived Zeuxis.'* 

The vanity of Zeuxis led him to have his name 
embroidered in gold upon the border of his robe 
when he attended at the Olympian Games. Parr- 
B 3 
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basint, not to be behind handj wore a parple robe and 
a golden garland ; a staff wound round with tendrils 
of gold» and sandals wifh golden straps. He styled 
himself, Abrodistus, the dainty or delicate, and 
declared he was descended from Apollo, and that he 
had nightly visits firom Hercules while he was painting 
a pictuiBof that divinity. The Emperor Tiberius 
was so delighted with a picture by this artist, of an 
Arohigallus, or Chief Priest of Cybele, that he kept 
it constantly in his own room, and valued it at 60,000 
s, (£484. 10s.) 



THE GARLAND TWINER. 

Pausias, the celebrated painter of Sicyon, in his 
youth became enamoured with a beautiful female of the 
name of Glycera, who had a singularly elegant taste 
in the arrangement of flowers into chaplets. Pausias, 
painting after nature and his mistress, became highly 
distinguished for his skill as a painter of flowers. The 
last effort of his pencil was a picture of Glycera her- 
self, seated, and in the act of arranging a chaplet. 
A production, in the creation of which, love, genius, 
and gratitude equally assisted, necessarily became a 
master-piece ; it was called the " Garland Twiner,*' 
and a copy of it sold for no less a sum than two talents. 

THE IPHIGENIA OF TIMANTHES. 
The picture by Timanthes of the Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, has been the subject of much diversity of 
critical opinion. The fair and innocent victim was 
represented standing by the altar, ready to be offered 
up as a sacrifice, to propitiate the favour of the gods 
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on the OiecUn aims ; beside her stood Ctkhis, the 
priest with kM>ks foil of sadness ; at a little distance 
was Ulysses, still sadder ; and next him, her uncle 
Menelaus, plunged in the profoundest grief. 

The painter bad still to add to the group, Agamenfe* 
non, the father of the hapless Iphigenia ; but con- 
ceiving a Esther's grief on such a tiying occasion to 
be beyond the power of description, be representod 
him with his head wrapped in bis mantle, leaving it 
to the imagination of the spectators, to conceive the 
inexpressible grief by which he must have been con- 
vulsed, at the idea of his ioDocent daughter being 
made a sacrifice for the sins of others. 

The question which the critics have started is. 
Whether this concealment of the countenance of 
Agamemnon is a triumph or a failure of art? But 
before attempting to solve this question, it would have 
been well if they bad first settled beyond all doubt, 
the premiws on which it rests. We have given tbe* 
story as it is usually related ; but where, it may be 
asked, is the proof, that it was because the grief ot 
Agamemnon was beyond all power of description, that 
the painter threw the mantle over himi Is it not rather 
probable that he did so, because the position was 
one which Agamemnon was in point of fact most 
likely to assume at so afTecting a spectacle ; Calchas„ 
Ulysses, and even Menelaus, might be supposed 
to have, in different degrees, resolution sufficient to 
look on while the knife of superstition steeped itself 
in the Uood of innocence; but for the father of 
the victim, who loved her tenderly; for the father 
and king, one word of whose mouth could stay the 
murderous steel, but wkio, from a high but mistaken 
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sense of public daty, was withheld from pronouDciog 
her deliverance ', for him to witness with open eyes 
so cruel and so revolting a scene, would have been to 
suppose that " Pity's self were dead/' No : the 
painter felt all that the father ought best to have felt, 
on such an occasion ; the spectacle was too much for 
a father to bear, and with closed eyes, and his head 
shrouded in his mantle, he awaited a deed from which 
his whole nature revolted, but which a false principle 
of public duty induced him to suffer and approve. 



MYRON. 
Myron of Eleutherae, who appears from Pliny to 
have executed many works of excellence, seems to 
have been most commended for what he probably 
regarded as a trifling performance. A brazen Heifer 
which he made, is celebrated by no less than thirty- 
six epigrams in the Greek Anthologia. The following 
is among the best : 

On the Heifer of Brau of Myron, 
'* Either this heifer has a brazen skin, 
Or else the brass contains a soul within/' 
The Foot Racer of this artist was not less cele- 
brated, as appears from the following epigram : 

Myron*t Foot Racer» 

** Such as, when flying with the whirlwind's haste. 
In your foot's point your eager soul you placM, 
Such, Ladas, as here by Myron's skill you breaUie, 
Ardent in all your frame for Pisa's wreath. 
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The fervid spirit frpm the heaving chest 
Shines in the lips. Where is not hope express'd I 
The brass springs forward in the nimble strife. 
O, art mote vivid than the breath of life I" 



PAINTING FROM NATURE. 
EapompQs, the painter, was asked by Ljsippns, 
the sculptor, whom among hli predecessors he should 
make the objects of his imitation ? *' Behold," said 
the painter, showing his friend a multitude of charac- 
ters passing by, " behold my models. From nature, 
not from art, by whomsoever wrought, must the artist 
labour, who hopes to attain honour, and extend the 
boundaries of his art.'' 

AFfiLLES AND PROTOGENES. 

The pencil of Apples, the first of Grecian painters, 
was femous for drawing fine lines, and from this cir- 
cumstance arose the proverb, " no day without a line." 
Being highly delighted* with a picture of Jalysus, 
painted by Protogenes of Rhodes, he sailed thither 
to pay Sin a visit. Protogenes was gone from home, 
but an old woman was left watching a large piece of 
canvas, which was fitted in a frame for painting. She 
told Apelles that Protogenes was gone out, and asked 
bim his name, that she might inform her master who 
had inquired for him. " Tell him," says ApeHes, 
"he was, inquired for by this person," at the same 
time taking up a pencil, and drawing on the canvas a 
line of great delicacy. When Protogenes returned, 
the old woman acquainted him with what had hap« 
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pened. The trtiit, upon contemplattog the fine stroke 
of the line, immediately proclaimed that Apeltei 
muit have been there, for so finished a work could be 
produced by no other person. Protogenes, however, 
drew himself a finer line of another colour ; and as 
he was going away, ordered the old wOman to show 
that line to Apelles if he came again, and to say, 
" This is the person for whom you were inquiring." 
When Apelles returned, and saw the line, he resolved 
not to be overcome, and in a colour different from 
either of the former, he drew some lines so exqui- 
sitely delicate, that it was impossible for finer strokes 
to be made. Having done so, he departed. Protege- 
nes now confessed the superiority of Apelles ; flew 
to the harbour in search of him ; and resolved to 
leave the canvas as it was, with the lines on it, for 
the astonishment of future artists. It was in after 
yeara taken to Rome, and was there seen by Pliny, 
who speaks of it as having the appearance of a laige 
black surface, the extreme delicacy of the lines ren- 
dering them invisible, except on a close inspection: 
They were drawn with dififerent colours, the one upoDj 
or rather within, the other. 

At the time this occurrence took place, PQitogenes 
lived in a state of neglect and pov^ly ; but the ge- 
nerous notice of Apelles soon caused him to be valued 
as he deserved by the Rhodians. Apelles acknow- 
ledged that ProtQgenes was even in some respects his 
superior ; the chief fault he found with him was, that 
" he did not know when to take his hand from his 
work ;" a phrase which has since become proverbial 
amoDg artists. 

It was customary with Apelles to expose to public 
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view the works which he had finished, and to hide 
himself behind the canvas^ in order to hear the 
remarks made by spectators. He once overheard 
himself blamed by a shoemaker lor a fault in the slip- 
pers of some figure : having too much good sense to 
be offended with any objection, however trifling, which 
came from a competent judge, he corrected the fault 
which the man had noticed. On the fbUowing day^ 
however, the shoemaker began to animadvert upon 
the leg ; on which Apelles, with some anger, looked 
out from the canvas, and reproved him in these words, 
which aie also become a proverb, "ne tutor uUra 
erepidam." 

In finishing a drawing of a horse, in the portraiture 
of which he much excelled, a very remaricable cir- 
cumstance is related of him. He had painted a war 
horse returning from battle, and had succeeded to his 
wishes in describing nearly every mark that could 
indicate a high-mettled steed impatient of restraint ; 
there was wanting nothing but a foam of bloody hue 
issuing from the mouth. He again and again endea- 
voured to express this, but his attempts were unsuc- 
cessful. At last, in vexation, he threw against the 
reins of the horse a sponge filled with different colours, 
a mixture of which being forced out and tinging 
the reins, produced the very efiGect desired by the 
painter. 

Apelles was held in great esteem by Alexander the 
Great, and was admitted into the most intimate fami- 
liarity with him. He executed a portrait of this 
prince in the character of a thundering Jove ; a piece 
which ^was finished with such skill and dexterity, that 
it used to be said there were two Alexanders, the one 
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fifiriDcible, the son of PhiUp, and the other inimitable, 
the production of Apelles. Alexander appears to 
have been a patron of the fine arts more from vanity 
than taste ; and it is related, as an instance of those 
freedoms which Apelles was permitted to use with 
him, that "when on one occnion he was talking in this 
artist's 'painting room very ignorantly of the ait of 
.painting, ApeDes requested hira to be silent, lest the 
boys who ground his colours should laugh at him. 

In Protogeoes, the able rival of Apelles, the arts 
received one of the highest tokens of regard they 
were ever favoured With ; for when Demetrius Polior- 
cetes was besieging the city of Rhodes, and might 
have taken it by assaulting it on the part where Pro- 
togenes resided, he forbore, lest he should do an 
iffjury to his works ; and when the Rhodians deli- 
vered the place to him, and requested him to spare 
die pictures of this admired artist, he replied, "That 
he would sooner destroy the images of his fbrefothers, 
thiin th^ productions of Protogenes.'* 

PRAXITELES. 
PrudNfles, who floonshed 964 yean befiM Christ, 
w«s iftie sculptor of some of the most femofus statues 
of antiqoiiy. 'Among these were two Venimes, olie 
clothed and the other naked. The first was pufChued 
by the KhOans, who fv^ferrred it as thetnott 'decent. 
llie^Ooildlifis foek !fte rejedfed one, whieh was so 
eitqoisitely beautifi/l, that many persons wk a voyage 
to Csidus ibr the sole purpose of seeing it; Nioo- 
medes. King of Bythaia, was so denraes of pes- 
•^nkag it, tiiatlie oflcted to pay all the public debu 
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of Cnidtts, which were large, as the pruSej but 
the citizens refoaed to part with it oh any teritiB, re- 
^krdttig ^ 9k the principle gloiy of the state. Prax- 
iteles having pToroiSed the choice of his woriu to 
Fbiyne, a lady to whom be was attached, she, in order 
to discover whieh he most valued, ran to him one d»y 
with the false intelligence that his house was oa 
fire. " I am undone," he cried, ** unless I save my 
Satyr and my Cupid." The lady having thus obtained 
to indisputable criterion, chose the Cupid as the most 
valuable of all his performances. 



MOSAIC PAINTING. 

lilosaic, as Wotton describes it in his work oil 
architecture, is a kind of painting in small pebbles, 
cockles, or shells of sundry colours; and in recent 
times likewise with pieces of glass figured at pleasure. 
It is used chiefly for pavements and floorings. 

The term Mosaic is derived from the Latin Mudvum, 
and a noble lord ought not to have been laughed 
at in the House of Peers, when he pronounced the 
word, as it ought to be pronounced, Mtuaic, It is 
odd enough, that many persons have really conceived 
it to originate from the naime of the great Jewish 
legislator. 

Fliny shows that the Greeks were the first who 
practised this art, and notices a curious work of the 
kind, which was called " an unswept piece." This 
singular performance exhibited to the eye crnfmbs 
of bread, and such other things as fiitleti from a table, 
which were so naturally imitated, that ooiiervers 
were comoletely deceived into the belief that ^< an 
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unswept" pftvemeat lay before them. It was formed 
of small shells painted with dififeient coloun. 

Mosaic has been practised in Italy for these two 
thousand years. The manner of working it is by 
copying with morsels of marble of difierent coloors, 
every thing which a picture can imitate. Instead of 
eommon stones, diflScult to be collected for works of 
magnitude, and requiring much time to prepare and 
polish, the Mosaic artists have sometimes recourse to 
a paste composed of glass and enamel, which, after 
passing through a crucible, takes a brilliant colour. 
All the pieces are inlaid, and very thin, and their 
length is proportioned to their slenderness. They 
sometimes inlay a piece not thicker than a hair. They 
are easily fixed in a stucco or plaster of Paris placed 
to receive them, and soon dry and harden. Such 
works are so solid, that they are capable of resisting 
the assaults of time through many ages. The Mosaic 
of St. Mark at Venice has existed above nine hun- 
dred years, in perfect splendour and beauty. 

The church of St. Dominico at Siena, has to boast 
of a peculiarly elegant Mosaic pavement. Ducdo 
of Siena, in 1350, began that part of it which is 
beneath the altar of St Ausano. In 1424, the pave- 
ment under the three steps of the high altar, repre- 
senting David, Sampson, Moses, Judas Maccabeus, 
and Joshua, was completed ; and forty years after- 
wards, Matteo de Siena proceeded to embellish the 
part under the altar of the crucifix, with the history 
of the martyrdom of the Innocents. The twelve 
Sybils were added in 1483 ; and in 1500, Dominico 
Beccafumi, alias Mecarino, completed this magnifi- 
cent pavement, by executing the middle part next 
the pulpit. 
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How much is it to be lamented that the Mosaic art 
was not in ancient Rome practised with the perfection 
it has obtained there in modem times. Had Mosaic 
been applied to exact imitations of the pictures of 
Apelles, 2euzis, and other great artists, they might 
still have remained to us ; a new polish would have 
renewed their fading beauties, and ^restored them to 
immortal youth. 

. Some curious and playful eflects have been pro- 
duced in Mosaic. A piece of this kind, when 
viewed standing, exhibited the head of a Satyr ; but, 
seen another way, displayed a beautiful landscape ; 
another, observed on one side, showed a bundle of 
herbs ; and on the other the head and face of a man. 
It is not, however, supposed to require much skill 
to copy in Mosaic a picture with the utmost faithful- 
ness. The artists of this class are often persons quite 
ignorant of the art of painting; the chief things 
wanted, are patience and a good eye. When the 
picture is finished, it appears at first in a most rude 
state, so rough and full of inequalities, that one can 
scarcely trace the subject ; but by close polishing, it 
becomes as smooth and lustrous as glass 

PAINTING IN ANCIENT ROME. 
While the arts of painting and sculpture were 
revered among the Greeks as the first of liberal pursuits, 
they were looked upon by the Romans with a feeling 
of indifiference, if not of contempt. Devoted to war 
and conquest, they shrunk from what they conceive 
to be the degrading employments of peace. Virgil, 
in his well known eulogium on his nation, at the most 
c2 
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fplwdid peQo4 of its hiatoiy, and who had too much 
ganiiia apd tapto not to be de^ly sensible of. tde, 
graces of the fine arte, paatet over iligthly the iDliB<p 
liprity. of his oountiymen in such productions; and) 
W^le he g^ves to the Romans the sovereignty of the 
uniiieqie, l<^yes tp other nations the inferior graces 
of animatiog marble, and teaching the canvass to 
breathe. 

Fabitts, the first painter of Rome, appeared about 
300 years before the Christian sera. The surname oi, 
Pictor remained af^r bis de^th in his family, but be 
found no imiutors. 

Almost two centuries had elapsed, when Facuviua 
the nephew of Ennius, who was, like his unclci,.a poet,, 
painted a temple dedicated to Hercules. The genius o» 
his muse reflected some of its brilliancy on bis paint- 
ings ; but a remarkable expression of Pliny, too well 
confirms, the despicable opinion which the.Roman peo- 
ple still entertained of the ait. He says, that " Not- 
withstanding this effort, and the name of Pacuvius, it 
was not sufficient to induce rjsspectable men to give 
themselves up to. the study of painting." If ever there 
were Roman painters, they were probably slaves, or 
persons of inferior condition. In Greece, on the 
contraiy, there was a special law, excluding all persons 
not freely bom from the- practice of this sublime art. 

It has been, well observed, that the surname of 
Pictor, given to Fabius, was not perhaps a. title o« 
honour, but a contemptuous nick- name. We may 
draw this inference from a passage in Cicero's Tua- 
culans, Bopk 1. " Can we believe," he says, " that 
if the title bad be^n glorious which was bdlstowiBd. on 
Fabius^ (a man of an illustrious family^) for haviii|^ 
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given himself up to peintiog, we should not have 
seen among us many Polycleteses, and many Parr- 
hasiuses ? To honour it, is to cherish the arts ; glory 
stimulates the artist; but they languish among all 
nations who disdain them/' 

As the national character began to change, it is 
probable that under the reigns of the emperors, paint- 
ing was held in the highest esteem. Republican Rome, 
animated by a turbulent and martial spirit, became 
intent on conquest; but when that spirit became 
exhausted or enfeebled, the arts were of all things the 
most likely to supply new sources of emotion. In 
the reign of Nero, they were, at least, oot despised, 
however imperfectly they may have been cultivated ; 
that prince was both an artist himself, and a lover of 
art. He ordered a portrait of himself to be painted 
on canvas, in the proportion of one hundred and 
twenty feet ; determined even to exceed the Olympian 
Jupiter himself. This gigantic picture had the sin- 
gular fate of being burnt by lightning. Pliny, who 
had seen the work, says it is the folly of his age — 
"nottra €Btati8 insaniatn :" and as he does not name 
the painter, he certainly had no high opinion of its 
merit. 

INVENTION OF OIL PAINTING. 
Vassari relates, that Giovanni di Bruggia, as he calls 
him, but whose real name was John Van Eyck, had 
painted a picture in the usual way, and having var- 
nished it, set it to dry in the sun*s rays, as was custom- 
ary ; but either from the wood being ill seasoned, and ill 
put together, or from the extreme violence of the heat, 
c3 
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the piclttfe was cracked, and quite sfioUed. He 
therafore deliberated how he should in future best 
preveat accidents of this nature happening to. his 
works, and endeavoured to make a varnish which- 
would dry in the shade, without the necessity of 
exposing it to the sun. 

After many experiments, he found, at last, that ml 
of linseed, and of nuts, was more siccative than any 
other composition he had tried. When these were 
boiled, with other ingredients, they formed the var- 
nish so much wished for by him and .other painters. 
He afterwards discovered, that mixing these oils 
with his colours, made them not only equal the water 
colours, but give them more brilliancy and force, 
and that without the necessity of varnishing afterwards. 
He was surprised to find also, that they united far 
better in oil than in water. 

This discovery of painting in oil colours soon led 
to a most cruel murder. Dominico Beccafuroi had 
been taught this great secret by Antonio of Messina, 
who had gained it not veiy fairly from Van Ejwk* 
Beccafumi imparted it to Andrea del Castagno ; who, 
eager to be the sole possessor of such a treasure, assas- 
sinated his friend and benefactor. The unsuspecting 
Beccafumi, wounded to death, was carried to his 
false comrade's apartment, and actually breathed his 
last in the arms of his murderer. Andrea, now fearless 
of a rival in the art, flourished without suspicion, and 
lived long, loaded with riches and honours. On his 
death bed, however, the horrors of guilt overtook 
him ; he made a public confession of his crime, 
and died justly execrated by his fellow citizens. 

The invention of painting in oil colours by Van 
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%ck, ^Blie^rf^, aftpr all^ to have been only a wnvtd, 
a^d Qot t)ie. first (liicov«ry of the art* Van Eyck 
flourished in the fifteenth century ; but there are oil 
paii^^ngs evtfint of a much older date. 

OLDEST OIL PAINTING EXTANT. 

The oldest oil painting now in existence^ is believed 
to be a Madonna and Child in her arms, with ao 
eastern countenance. It has marked on it the date^ 
which is thus expressed : ccccLxxx.yj. If we ex- 
press these with Arabic characters, it would make 
886 : and the period of this piece wo^ fall about 
the time of Basilius or Charlemagne. This singrular 
and valuable painting formed part of the treasures of 
art in the Old Palace of the !^lorentine Republic ; and 
was purchased by the Director Bencivenni from a 
broker in the street for a few livres. 



FATHER OF MODERN PAINTERS. 

Cimabue of Florence, ^ho flourished in ths latter 
half of the thirteenth century, is generally honoured 
with the appellation of the Father of modern Painters. 

From his earliest youth he used to be continually 
drawing in his books, and on the walls; and this dis- ^ 
position. to .painting increa^d in him. on the arrival of 
some Greek, painters from Constantinople, who had 
be^n sent for by the Government of Florenqe. Cim- 
abve spent his whole time in seeing them work ; when 
his father observing the strong bent of his genius, per- 
mitted him to exercise that noble art, which he after- 
wards practised with so much honour and reputation. 
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He was the first who emerged from that baibarism 
of style, which had for a series of ages marked all the 
e0bTt8 of European painters. A picture of the Virgin, 
which he painted as large as life for the church dedi- 
cated to her at Florence, excited such enthusiastic 
delight in his fellow citizens, that they tr^ued the 
painter with almost divine honours. The picture was 
carried in procession, accompanied by triumphal music, 
from the house of the painter to the church , the day 
was celebrated as a public festival ; and the street 
through which the picture passed, was ordered to be 
called, as it is to this day, *' II Borgo Allegri." 

The most striking evidence however which remains of 
the genius of Cimabue, is to be found in his decayed 
frescos still to be seen in the church of St. Francesco 
of Assini. Although the greater part of those pictures 
have suffered severely from the hand of time, yet 
several of them are tolerably, and some of them per- 
fectly preserved ; and are, notwithstanding the rudeness 
of their execution, in so grand and simple a style, as 
to strike with astonishment the traveller who has been 
taught to expect, in the first efibrts of the art, nothing 
beyond humble and servile imitation. Vassari, two 
hundred years afiterwards, could not help expressing 
his surprise, that Cimabue had seen his way so far 
• through the obscurity of the age in which he lived ; 
and yet, after all, nuch was the Gothic absurdity in 
Cimabue's picture of Christ Crucified in the cloister 
of St. Francis at Pisa, that written labels were em- 
ployed to convey the sentiments of our Saviour to his 
mother and St. John ! 
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Giorro. 

Cimabue's pupil, GioUo, to.whom. the revival of the 
ai^ owes a vast deal more than to his master, was 
the son of a labourer at Vespigoaao, near Florenoe, 
who- placed him at an early age with some shepherds 
to assist in^ tending their flocks. While engaged in 
thia employment* he was. found' by Cimabue drawing- 
iq»oa a 6at stone, with a pointed one, the figoie of » 
sheep. The good humoured and discecning astist^ 
asked' the. boy if be should like to go home with him, 
and' learn to. paint? the boy replied, ** Very willingly, 
if his. father would give him. leave/ ' Permissioa being 
obtained from the father, Cimabue took Giotto witb 
him to Florence. In a short time, he not only leanied 
to imitate- his master, but to paint from nature. He 
left off the use of labels, aimed at real: expression, and 
obtained it. His flame soon spread very widely, andr 
all the cities of Italy became competitors for the 
labours of his penciL 

It is said, that Pope Benedict XI., desirous of having 
specimens of the work of the Florentine painters, sent 
to have a sketch from eaoh of them, and that Giotto 
sent l)im aoirole nunle with the point of< the pencil^ 
and all at oncO) upon a piece of paper. Heiioe Ihe 
pfOvei;b, '< To seipiu t«u6o che I'Qdi Giotto." 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
In. the sc1k>oI of IVIilan np,grciat prpgr^ vkas, m^do; 
pmWotts tp the timeof]^nsirdo da Vinci who opened 
iW,i^emy t|i^^un4er the patronage of xh^ govmm- 
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ment in the jear 1494. Da Vinci was at once a poet, 
painter, engineer, and architect, and in each of theae 
lines attained a considerable degree of proficiency. 
His tzeatise on painting presents a highly interesting 
series of remarks on the art. Twelve manuscript 
volumes of his observations preserved in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, were seized by the French, but only 
three of them reached Paris ; and when the works of 
art were restored to Italy at the peace, only one of 
these volumes, and that the least interesting, found 
its way back to Milan. 

One of the qualities of Da Vinci that should be 
noticed, was the rare property of being able to ascer- 
tain the just medium between a too hasty work and a 
too laboured one : and we observe that, though very 
minute in his attentions to the finishing of his picture, 
he yet painted in a great style free and unrestrained. 
The same master, who is said to have consumed four 
years in the portrait of the beautiful Lisa, or la 
Gioeanda, was able to give one of the earliest and best 
lessons to the age in the great style, by his memorable 
painting of the Last Supper. This power of attending 
at the same moment to the minutie of detail, and to 
the grand and leading principles of the art or science 
in which a person may be employed, shows a species 
of nniversality of power, that may be reckoned among 
the highest perfections of the human mind ; and places 
Da Vinci not merely in the rank of the first of painters, 
but of the greatest of men. 

The Giocondra was purchased by Francis the Fivt, 
at the enormous price of four thousand crowns, being a 
sum equivalent to forty-five thousand francs in money 
of this day ; and it is still to be seen in the galleiy 
of the Louvre. 
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The Last Supper, as it is commonly called, wai the 
chief work of this master ; it was painted in the re- 
fectory of S. M. delle Graize, at Milan, and its pos- 
session was considered as one of the proudest boasts 
of that city. 

While forming the plan of his composition, Da Vinci 
meditated profoundly on the subject : and having pre- 
pared himself by long study, and above all, by a close 
examination of nature, began the execution by repeated 
sketches, both of the whole design, and of all its 
individual parts. He used to frequent the accustomed 
haunts of persons resembling, by their character and 
habits, those whom he was about to introduce in his 
picture ; and as often as he met with any attitude, 
group, or feature, which suited his puipose, he 
sketched it on the tablets which he always carried about 
vnth him, Having nearly finished the other apostles 
in this way, in his picture of the Last Supper, he had 
left the head of Judas untouched, as for a long time 
he could find no physignomy which satisfied him, or 
came up to the ideas he had formed of Uanscendetit 
villany and treachery. 

The Prior of the Dominican convent, in the refectory 
or dining-room of which the painting was, grew im- 
patient at being so long incommoded in that essential 
branch of monastic discipline which was carried on in 
this apartment, and complained to the grand duke ; 
who called on the artist to explain the delay. He said 
he worked at it two whole hours eveiy day. The 
pious head of the house renewed his representations 
with very honest zeal, and alleged that Leonardo had 
only one head to finish ; and that so far from working 
two honn a day, he had not been near the place for 
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«lincMt t#elfe months. Again •ummoiied bdfore the 
prince, the painter thus defended himself. " It is tnie 
I have not entered the convent 'for a long time ; bdt 
it is no less true, that I have heen employed evei^'day 
at least two hours upon the picture. The hefld'df 
Jadas remains to do ; tad in order to givek a phy- 
siognomy suitable to the ekcenive wichedness df the 
character, I have for more thdn a year past iMdn^Ki^ 
frequenting the Borghetto, imoming 'and e¥6ikhi^, 
where the lowest refine of the capital live ; hut I hi^ 
not yet found the features I am in quest of; these 
«nce found, the picture is finished in a day. H, 
however,'' he added, " I am «till miaaceessful in my 
search, 1 shall rest satisfied with the (ace of the ^Pikt 
himself, ivhichwoidd suit my purpose extremely inwH ; 
>onIy (hat I have for a Ibng time been hesitating about 
taking such a liberty with him in his own conveilt.'' 
It is hardly necessaiy to add, that the grand dulA 
was perfectly satisfied ; and the ttrtist happening soon 
after to me^ with his Judas, finished his grand woiIp. 
The pietare^f the Last Supper thus completed, and 
the object of unbounded and universal admiration, has 
unhappily 'been of all great pictures by for the shortest 
lived. Every thing unfortunate in the materials and 
tpositioB, 'has been combined in a number of into- 
vrard accidents, and'Some«tiH note felal acts of fieoe- 
•dilated misehief> io destroy long ago all the traces cf 
thoBBister blind. The first misfortune waa, that it shoatd 
have been painted in oil instead of fresco, a kind ^ 
work ill suited to the slow retouching hand and niott 
<festidiotts taste of Leonardo, who wie glad, on this 
account, 4o take advantage of the thin recent inventmi 
of body coleura. A nifeerid>le fkeseo at Ihe other end 
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of the refectory, paiDted io the same age, still tanta- 
lizes the observer by the freshness of its tints, while 
the roaster-piece of Leonardo, perhaps of the art, has 
been gone for ages. It is further said, that he used 
oil too much refined, and of too thin a consistency. 
It is certain, too, that the plaster on which he worked 
had some defect, which made it scale off in a few 
years. Then the convent is situated in a damp place, 
and the refectory is in the lowest part of the building ; 
so that at all times when there is an inundation in the 
Milanese, the room is filled with water. From all these 
causes this picture retained its original beauties only for 
a few years. It was finished in 1498 ; in 1540 it was half 
effaced ; and ten years later, the outlines only remained, 
the colours being entirely gone. A century ailer this, 
the venerable fathers whose lot it was to occupy the 
same room with it during a very interesting portion of 
the day, observing (with their wonted sagacity) that 
the straight line which joined their table and the kitchen 
passed through the centre of the picture, and by no 
means through the door, and aware, from instinctive 
science, that the straight line between these two points 
was the shortest, thought proper to cut : through the 
wall, and thus destroyed a part of the principal figure, 
and the two figures next it. With a tenderness for 
their sovereign almost equal to their zeal for their 
own clerical duties, they next nailed a great escutcheoiv 
of the emperor upon the middle of the wall, so as to 
reach the heads of the group. But the tender 
mercies of those reverend personages have been still 
more fatal to this master-piece, and have finish^ the 
destruction which their negligence begun. In 1726, 
they employed an artist who pretended to have a 
58 V 
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secret for reviving lost colours ; and allowed him to 
work upon the' Supper under an awning which con- 
cealed his operations. This dauber, whose name was 
Bellotti, painted the whole picture over again, with the 
exception of a portion of the sky as seen through the 
window, the original colour of which remaibed near- 
ly entire. Finally, its destruction was completed in 
1770, by one Mazza, who actually scraped off most 
of the few outlines which remained of the original ; 
and had inserted heads of his own in all the figures 
but three, when he was stopped by a change in the 
convent, and a new Prior succeeding. 

In 1796, Bonaparte, out of respect for the place, 
rather than that it signified much what now became of 
the picture, signed an order there; before he remounted 
his horse, prohibiting any military use being made of 
the apartment: but soon after, one of his generals 
broke down the doors, and made a stable of it. The 
dragoons, as might be expected amused, themselves 
with throwing stones at the heads, being told they 
were meant to represent the apostles. The refectoiy 
was then used for some years as a magazine of forage ; 
and when at length permission was given to wall up 
the door, in order to prevent further dilapidations, so 
little was it attended to, that, in 1800, a flood having 
covered the floor a foot deep with water, it was saf* 
fered to remain until it dried by evaporation. 

Such is the history, and so complete the destmetioii, 
of this celebrated picture : and thus entirely from tra- 
dition, and through the medium of copies and 6n* 
gravings, do we derive all the knowledge of its merit 
which we can now obtain. Happily those copies are 
numerous, and some of them by contem);>orary artists 
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of Dote, who Studied the original Id the days of its 
greatest preservation. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

This great man showed from his infancy a strong 
inclination for painting, and made so rapid a progress 
in it, that he is said, at the age of fourteen, to have 
been able to correct the drawings of his master, Do- 
minico Gilbandai. When he was an old man, one of 
these drawings being shown to him, he modestly said, 
" In my youth, I was a better artist than I am now." 

In the year 1504, he was called to Rome by Pope 
Julius II. ; and being, like most of the Florentine 
school, master of the sister arts, soon procured em- 
ployment in the triple capacity of sculptor, painter, 
and architect. As a painter, it was not at firist his 
intention, it is said to have entered the lists ; and 
he wished to have transferred a commission ofiered 
him in the Sistine Chapel, to the hands of Rafiael, 
against whom he could as yet have felt no grounds of 
jealousy. He yielded, however, after a time, to the 
solicitations of his patron ; and after obtaining some 
instructions from Florence in the art of fresco paint- 
ing, set himself to his work, and finally succeeded in 
producing the miracle of 9fi which adorns the ceiling 
of that place. 

During its progress, so entirely was he engrossed 
by his study, that he refused to have communication 
with any person, even at his own house ; while the 
chapel was, by his special desire, closed from the 
public eye. So strict was he in adhering to this idea, 
that he meant, it seems, to have excluded even the 
D 2 
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sovereigD Pontiff himself; and when His Holiness 
had one morning crept in by stealth, in order to gra- 
tify his curiosity, Michael Angelo, as if by accident, 
let fall some of his instruments from the lofiy scaffold- 
ing where he was employed, so near to His Holiness, 
that he was induced to make his retreat with consider- 
able precipitation. 

Such conduct was not likely to be passed over in 
silence by a character like that of Julius ; he was so 
greatly incensed against him, that (according to some 
historians) Michael Angelo was forced to break off in- 
stantly from his work, and leave Rome till the storm' 
should be appeased. Such, however, was his acknow- 
ledged su])eriority to all other painters at this day, 
that the Pope not only recalled him a few years after- 
wards, but was obliged to pay him considerable court, 
in order to induce him to resume it. The chapel was 
opened to the public when he had completed one 
half of the work ; and it was at this period that 
Raiiael caught that sudden inspiration, from contem- 
plating the marvellous novelty of its style, which laid 
the foundation of his future greatness. The rest 
was finished in twenty months, although he was so 
nice in his modes of preparation, that all the more 
laborious minutiae, such as making his varnishes and 
grinding his colours, were entrusted to no hand but 
his own. On this picture being finished, he occupied 
himself with the works of the chisel, as before, and 
his ordinary employment as architect of St. Peter's, 
until called upon a second time by the Pope, to assist 
in the works of the Sistine Chapel. 

Angelo was requested by the Gonfaloniere Soderi-' 
ni at Florence, to undertake to form a statue out of 
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a mia-fthapen block, on which Simon da Fiesole had 
many years before been unsuccessfully employed in 
endeavouring to represent the proportions of a giant 
in marble. Angelo fearlessly accepted the commis- 
sion ; and in spite of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, succeeded in producing the beautiful figure 
knomi under the name of the David, and which now 
stands in front of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

The statue being finished, the Gonfaloniere, who 
professed himself a connoisseur, came to inspect his 
purchase ; and among other criticisms which he made, 
objected to the nose, pronouncing it to be out of all 
due proportion to the rest of the figure, and added, 
that he wished some reduction should take place in 
its size. Angelo knew well with whom he had to 
deal ; he mounted the scafifbld, for the figure is up- 
wards of twelve feet high, and giving a few sonorous 
but harmless blows with his hammer on the stone, let 
fall a handful of marble dust which he had scraped 
^p from the floor below ; and then descending from 
his station, turned to the Gonfaloniere with a look ex- 
pectant of his approbation. "Aye," exclaimed the 
sagacious critic, ** this is excellent ; now you have 
given it life indeed/' M. Angelo was content, and 
receiving his four hundred scudi for his task, wisely 
said no more ; it would have been no giatification to 
a man like him, to have shown the incapacity of a 
critic like Soderini. 

Angelo worked by night at his sculpture with a hat 
on his head, and a candle in it ; and this saved hit 
eyes, and threw the light properly upon the figure. 
He never wished to show any work of his to any one 
until it was finished. On Vasari coming in one 
D 3 
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evening to him to see an unfinished figure, Michael 
Angelo put out the candle, as if by accident, and 
Vasari lost his errand. 

When Angelo asked Pope Julius II. whether he 
should put a sword or a book in his hand, in his fa- 
mous statue at Bologna? "Put a sword," said the 
Pope, " you know I am no scholar." Yet Julius 
thought the attitude of this statue rather too severe, 
and said, " Angelo, my statue rather appears to curse 
than to bless the good people of Bologna." '* Holy 
Father," replied the artist, " as they have not always 
been the most obedient of your subjects, it will teach 
them to be afraid of you, and to behave better in 
future." 

By those who are curious in tracing the remote 
causes of great events, Michael Angelo may perhaps 
be found, though unexpectedly, to have laid the first 
stone of the reformatfoa. His monument to Julius II. 
demanded a building of corresponding magnificence, 
and the church of St. Peter was erected. To pro- 
secute the undertaking, money was wanted ; and in- 
dulgences were sold to supply the deficiency of the 
treasure. A Monk of Saxony opposed the authority 
of the church ; and it is singular, that the means 
which were employed to raise the most splendid 
edifice to the Catholic faith which the world had ever 
seen, should at the same time have shaken that re- 
ligion to its foundation. 

RAFFAEL. 
Francis I. haying received a picture of St. Michael 
from the hand of Raflael d'Urbino, which he much 
coveted, he remunerated Raffael far beyond what 
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his modesty coDceived he ought to receive; the 
generous artist, however, made him a present of a 
Holy Family, painted by himself, which the courteous 
monarch received, saying, " That persons famous in 
the arts partake of the immortality of princes, and 
are upon a footing with them." 



THE CARTOONS. 

The Cartoons, the most esteemed of all Raffael's 
compositions, were designed to serve as patterns of 
tapestry, to decorate the Papal chapel, by order of 
Pope Leo X., and represent subjects judiciously se- 
lected from the Evangelists and the Acts of the 
Apostles. They were painted about the year 1520. 
The tapestry was executed at the famous manufactory- 
at Arras, in Flanders ; but the death of their illus- 
trious author, the assassination of the Pope, his 
munificent patron, and the subsequent troubles that 
agitated Borne, prevented their being placed in the 
chapel for which they were intended. Indeed the 
tapestry was never paid for, and the Cartoons were 
retained as security until they were purchased by the 
King of England. 

It has been a generally received opinion, that these 
works were purchased by King Charles I., at the re- 
commendation of Rubens ; but there is reason for 
believing, that they were brought to England in the 
reign of bis father, who bad already promoted the 
establishment of an extensive manufactory of tapestry 
at Mortlake, and munificently gave Sir Francis Crane, 
its ingenious projector, the sum of £2000 towards 
the erection of a building for that purpose. It is not 
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improbable that the CartooDS were purchased aoon 
after the erection of this manuftictory, with the inten- 
tion of having them copied by the skilful artiaant 
who were there employed, and who were not long be« 
fore they not only rivalled the tapestry at Arras, but 
produced copies from the finest pictures with such 
efiect and splendour, that at a short distance they as- 
sumed the appearance of painting. Artists of distin- 
guished merit were invited from abroad to superintend 
the workmen ; and Francis Cleyn, of singular emi- 
nence in his department, was retained by King James, 
to design grotesques for the looms. In the subsequent 
reign, five of the Cartoons were sent to Mortlake, to 
be copied under the direction of this artist. 

Soon after King William was invited to the English 
throne, the Cartoons, with other valuable property, 
then considered, perhaps, as " parcel of royal lumber,*' 
were discovered in one of the apartments. of the old 
palace of Whitehall. It is supposed they had remain- 
ed there from the time of the dispersion of the collec- 
tion of paintings and other noble productions of art, 
the property of King Charles I.; for this palace 
was occupied by the Protector Cromwell, and it is 
known thfit they were purchased of the commissioners 
appointed by the parliament to sell the king's e£bcts, 
1^ order of the Usurper, for the sum of three hundred 
pounds. They were found packed, some in four, 
some in five pieces, in cases of slit deal. 

There is every reason to believe that the Cartoons 
were discovered by Sir Christopher Wren, as it be- 
longed to his o£Bce, as surveyor of the works, to ex- 
plore the abdicated apartments in all the royal palaces 
which had not yet recovered from the wanton dil^« 
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dations of civil war'; and it was owing to his careful 
researches that many valuable remains, which escaped 
the destructive hands of the fenatics, were brought to 
light, and replaced in the royal collection. 

The Cartoons were several yeare in the collection 
at Windsor, when they were returned to their old 
destination at Hampton Court by his late Majesty 
George III. who was so careful that they should 
sustain no injury in taking them from their frames, 
or in their removal, that he superintended the work- 
'men employed on that service for several mornings, 
and assisted himself in placing them in their cases. 
The frames in which they now hang, were made at 
his Majesty's private expense, and cost five hundred 
pounds : they are carved, and of the pattern known 
to connoisseurs as the Carlo Maratti frame. 

EL DIVINO MORALES. 

Morales, a disciple of Raflfael, from his constant 
choice of divine subjects, and the extreme delicacy of 
his pencil acquired the appellation of El Divino, and 
is known to the present age by no other name than 
£1 Divino Morales. All his paintings are upon wood 
or copper, and almost generally heads of the crucified 
Saviour ; no instance occurring of his having executed 
any composition of figure at full length. 

When Morales was summoned to the Escurial by 
Philip II. of Spain, he left Badajos at the king's com- 
mand, and putting himself in the best array that his 
whole substance could procure, presented himself to 
the sovereign, more like an ambassador upon the 
delivery of his credentials, than a rural artist called 
to labour at his profession for hire.' Upon the king's 
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vemaiking on the unexpected sptendour of hk appear- 
•nee, he answered with an air of national gallantly, 
that being resolved to dedicate eveiy thing he pos- 
sessed by nature or by fortune to the service of his 
sovereign, he had presented himself in the best con- 
dition and attire that his means admitted, in obedience 
to his summons. 

Morales was liberally rewarded by the king for his 
performances ; but upon the completion of his works, 
he returned to Badajos with the same spirit of extras 
vagance ; for when Philip passed through that place 
in 1581, on his way to take possession of the kingdom 
of Portugal, Morales presented himself in a far dif- 
ferent condition, reduced by poverty and age, for he 
was then sevtnty-two years old. ** Morales,'' said 
the king, " methinks you are grown very old since I 
last saw you." " Tnie, sire," replied he, ** and also 
very poor." Philip, turning to the city treasurer, 
ordered Morales two hundred ducats, _telling him it 
was to purchase a dinner. ** And a supper too," said 
Morales. '* No," answered the king, ** give him a 
hundred ducats more." 



TITIAN. 

During the residence of Titian in Spain, he com- 
posed many admirable works, and received many 
princely rewards from the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
who gave him the Key, the order of Santiago at 
Brussels, and constituted him a Count Palatine of the 
Empire at Barcelona, in 1553. 

These fovojirs alarmed the jealousy of the nobles 
both of Germany and Spain ; but their envy drew no 
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Other answer Iron Charles then that he had nany 
AoUes, but only oae Titian. The artist, who was at 
some distance, over heard the retort with conseions 
satisfiuition ; and as he made his obeisance to the 
emperor, he dropped a pencil on the floor. The 
courteous monarch took it up, and delivering it to 
him, said, that to wait on Titian was a service for an 
emperor. 

The 6gttre of the Sleepbg Venus is a mirade of art, 
and was so decidedly the c^f d^cBuvre of Titian, that 
after several efibrts to rival his own matehlesa^work, 
he quitted this self-emulation in despair. So delighted 
was Philip IV. with this picture, ^hal when the Prado 
was on fire, on the fatal accident being reported to 
him while on the throne, he instantly demanded if the 
Titian Venus had escaped the conflagration ? The 
messenger assuied him that it was saved. " Then," 
replied the king, ** all other losses may be supported." 



CORREGGIO. 

It is related of this artist, justly styled the Apelles 
of Europe, that, instigated by the desire of beholding 
the frescos of Raflkel in the Vatican, he visited 
Rome ; and after having long gazed on these cele- 
brated works, conscious of his own transcendent but 
less regarded Ulents, he broke forth with the memo- 
rable words, *' aneh' io um pittore f* I also am a painter. 

Vasari commiserates the fate of Correggio, whom 
he represents as of a melancholy turn of mind ; thnid 
and diffident of his own powers ; burthened with a 
numerous family, which with all his prodigious talents 
he could scarcely support ; ill recompensed fo^r his 
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works; and to crown the sad story, we axe told 
that having . received at Parma a payment of sixty 
crowns in copper money, he caught a fever in the 
exertion of carrying it home on his shoulders, which 
occasioned his death. 

This picture, however, is exaggerated ; for although 
the situation of Correggio was hi beneath his merits, 
yet it was by no means deplorable. His femily was 
highly respectable, and possessed considerable landed 
property, which is said to have been augmented by 
his own earnings ; and so far from his having died of 
the fatigue of carrying home copper money, he was 
usually paid in gold. For the Cupola and Tribune 
of the church of St. tjliovanni, be received 472 se- 
quins ; for that of the Duomo, 350 ; payments by no 
means inconsiderable in those times. For his cele- 
brated Notte» he had forty sequins ; for the St. Gerome, 
which cost him six months's labour, forty-seven. It 
does not appear probable that he acquired great riches ; 
but there is no doubt that he was equally screened 
from the evils attendant on penury and affluence. 

ANNIBAL CARACCI. 

Among the beautiful paintings at Rome, none are 
more deservedly admired than those in the Famesian 
Gallery. They were executed in fresco by Annibal 
Caracci, and represent the amours of the gods and 
goddesses, with the history of Andromeda. 

All the paintings are so surprisingly beautifiil, that 
the best judges are of opinion, that no gallery in the 
universe can be compared to this. But merit is not 
always properly rewarded. Caraoci experienced 
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Uiis ; for when the galleiy, which cost the labour of 
eight years, was finished, Pope Paul III. asked his fa* 
vourite Gioseppino, otherwise Joseph d' Arpioo, what 
it was worth 1 D'Arpino, who was himself a painter, 
and extremely jealous of Caracci's high reputation, 
told the Pope that two thousand crowns would do very 
well ; though he knew, in conscience, that an hundred 
thousand would hardly be a sufficient equivalent. The 
silly Pontiff listened to his adviser ; and Caracci hear- 
ing of this unjust transaction, was so enraged, that he 
vowed he would be revenged both of the Pope and 
his adviser. He set out immediately for Naples, and 
having no money, was obliged to travel on foot. 

The first stage he stopped at was a wretched village, 
called Piperno, where the fatigues of the journey, and 
the vexation of his mind, threw him into a long and 
dangerous fit of sickness. To complete the poor artist's 
misfortunes, his landlord grew very insolent, taking 
every opportunity of teazing him for money. Caracci 
was long at a loss how to pacify his rude host ; but at 
last thought of the following expedient, which, he 
apprehended, would at once satisy the innkeeper, 
and his own resentment against the Pope. He had 
recourse to his pencil and colours, drew on a piece of 
a broken chest an ass of a monstrous size, magnificently 
accoutred, and decorated with the ignorant Pontiff's 
arms. The driver of this beast was proportionally 
large and tall, representing to the life the envious 
Gioseppino. 

This picture being finished, Caracci advised his 
landlord to set it up instead of the old sign of his 
iiin. This being done, the novelty of the painting 

58 • E 
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drew the eyes of trafellen, end occanooed a veiy 
contiderable (juantity of money to be spent in the 
fioute. Many of them being well acquainted with 
Oioaeppino, aoon guesaed the true reason of his por- 
Init being placed there, and unravelled the whole 
design of the emblem. This occasioned a great deal 
of mirth and laughter in Rome, at the expense of the 
P6pe and his worthless favourite. 

It is said of Annibal Caracci, that when the con- 
versation in which he was engaged referred to any 
thing that could be made an object of the pencil, he 
used to take a pencil and draw it, saying, that as 
poets paint by words, so painters should speak by 
their pencils. 

MONOPOLY OF PATRONAGE. 
Three painters at Naples, Corenzio, Caraccioo, and 
Spagnuoletto, sought to establish a monopoly of patron- 
age, to the exclusion of every other person, whatever 
talents he might possess. The Cavalier d'Arpino was 
engaged to paint the cupola of the chapel of St. Gen- 
naro : but as this gave great displeasure to the trium- 
virate, they united vnth one Belisario, a man of 
equally audacious spirit with themselves, and forced 
tha knight, by their ill treatment, to quit the city 
oefore he had well entered upon his employment. — 
Upon his departure, Guido was appointed to the 
charge ; but he also was soon driven away ; the mode 
they adopted was, to lay hands upon his servant, and 
after beating him violently, to bid him go and relate 
to his master what had happened, adding, that he 
should say it was done by two men in disguise, who 
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intended bis death, unless lie took warning by wbat had 
happened to bis servant Guido lost no time in avail- 
ing himself of the hint, and instantly fled. His 
scholar, Gessi, sncceeded him, and by way of strength- 
ening himself against attack, took care to be accom- 
panied in his preparations for the work by two able- 
bodied assistants. The advene party still pursued their 
plan, and finding means to decoy these men on board 
a vessel lying in the roads, gave orders to set sail and 
carry them out to sea. Their sudden disappearance 
was sufficient to awaken the fears of Gessi, and he 
consulted his safety, by retiring as speedily as possible 
from the place. This time they succeeded *o the 
utmost of their wishes, and the decoration of the 
chapel was entrusted to their own hands ; scarcely, 
however, had they commenced, when the deputies 
who had the management of the concern, changed 
their mind, and punished their treachery with the 
disappointment it deserved. Their work was efiaced 
and Dominichino solicited to perform the task ; and 
by his vigorous pencil it was at length executed. The 
remuneration made for this splendid work, which is 
still one of the chief boasts of Naples, was extremely 
large ; and this circtimstance may in some degree ac- 
QDunt for the extraordinary pains taken to obtain the 
commission. ' He received a hundred ducats for every 
whole figure, fifty for every half length, and twenty- 
five for every head introduced into the painting. Even 
Dominichino, however, was not permitted by these 
restless men to continue his labours without great inter- 
mption ; and his death, which took place before it was 
entirely finished, has been by some ascribed to poison. 

B 2. 
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THE SLAVE OF VELASQUEZ. 
A slave of the name of Juan de Paresa, a Mulatto^ 
was employed by the Spanish painter, Velasquez de 
Sylva, in mixing his colours and feeding his pallet ; 
from pointing the arrows of Apollo, he became ambi- 
tious of trying his strength at the bow. The disquali- 
fication of his condition nevertheless was such, that to 
touch the most liberal arts with the hand of a slave, 
was dangerous in the extreme. The casts in India, 
do not stand at a greater distance from each other, than 
degrees of men did in Spain ; and Velasquez was of all 
masters the least likely to brook a violation so pre- 
sumptuous as that which Paresa meditated. Hung 
round with chains of gold and courtly orders, of 
haughty pretensions in point of family, and high in 
favour and femiliarity with his sovereign, Velasquez 
would have treated the insolence of the slave, as 
Jupiter did that of Salmoneus, by extinguishing his 
existence. Notwithstanding this, the temptation was 
for ever present, and the impulses of geoius in the end 
became irresistible. In the stolen moments of his 
master's siesta, or when court avocations called him 
from home, Paresa seized the clandestine opportuni- 
ties, and by the force of talents, became in time an 
accomplished artist. Ambition now inspired him with 
higher projects ; and as the liberality of Philip held 
out a general asylum to merit, he determined upon a 
method of introducing his performances to the e3re of 
the king. He observed it was his majesty's practice 
in Velasquez's chamber, to order the pictures that stood 
with their faces to the wall, to be turned, that he might 
see them ; this suggested to him the thought of sub- 
stitttting one of his own productions^ and taking his 
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chance for what should follow. The expedient hap- 
pily succeeded. The king comiDg into the academy, 
ordered the canvas to be turned. ParaM eagerly 
obeyed, and presented to the royal view, a piece 
composed by the audacious pencil of a slave and a 
Mulatto, but such a one, in point of excellence, as 
would have done honour to a freer and a fairer artist. 
It was not easy to appeal to better judgment than 
that of the king, or to enter upon his trial at a more 
merciful tribunal. Paiesa fell upon his knees, and 
avowing the guilt pf the performance, implored pro- 
tection against the resentment of his master for having 
secretly purloined his art. ** Velasquez,'' said the king, 
"you must not only overlook this transgression in 
Paresa, but observe that such talenta should eman- 
cipate the possessor.'' The generous decree was 
obeyed by Velasquez, and Paresa had bis freedom. 
. The grateful freedman continued his voluniary services 
during the life of Velasquez; and after his death, ex- 
tended them to his daughter, who married Don Juan 
Baptista del Mazo, until his own death, which was in 
1670, at the age of sixty years. 

THE UNFORTUNATE TORRIGIANO. 
Torrigiano, the Florentine, after enriching the cities 
of Andalusia with several pieces of sculpture not un- 
worthy the disciple and rival of Michael Angelo, was 
condemned to death by the Inquisition, and expired in 
the prison of Seville, under the horrors of an approach- 
ing execution in the year 1522. This eminent sculptor 
had undertaken to carve a Madona and Child ofthe na- 
tnral size, for a Spanish grandee ; it was to be made after 
E 3 
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the model of ooe which be had already executed ; and 
promise was given him of a reward proportioned to the 
merit of his work. His employer was one of the first 
grandees in Spain, and Torrigiano, who conceived 
highly of his generosity, and well knew what his own 
talents could perform, was determined to out-do his 
former production. The ingenious artist with much 
pains and application completed it, and presented to 
his employer a matchless piece of sculpture ; the utmost 
eflbrt of his art. The grandee surveyed the striking 
performance with great delight and reverence ; he 
applauded Torrigiano to the skies ; and impatient to 
possess himself of the enchanting idol, forthwith sent to 
demand the delivery of it. At the same time, to display 
his generosity, he loaded two lacqueys with the money . 
the bulk at least was promising, but when Torrigiano 
examined the bags, and found the specie nothing better 
than a parcel of brass maravedi, amounting only 
to the paltiy sum of thirty ducats, vexation at this 
sudden disappointment of his hopes, and just resent- 
ment for what he considered as an insult to his merit 
so fired him, that snatching up his mallet in a rage, 
and not regarding the perfection, or (what to him was 
of more fatal consequence) the sacred character of 
the image he had made, he broke it suddenly in 
pieces, and dismissed the lacqueys with their load of 
farthings to tell the tale. They executed their errand 
too well. The grandee, filled with shame, vexation 
and revenge, and assuming horror for the sacrilegious 
nature of the act, presented himself before the Ck>urt 
of Inquisition, and impeached the unhappy artist at 
that terrible tribunal. It was in vain that poor Torri- 
giano urged the right of an author over works of his 
own creation. Reason pleaded on his side, but super- 
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stition sat in judgment ; the deeree was death, with 
torture ; bat the holy office lost its victim. Torrigiano 
expired under the horrors, not under the hands, of the 
executioner. 



PAINTING ON GLASS. 

The art of painting on glass was wholly unknown 
to the ancients, who had no glass windows. Even in 
£nn>pe> glass windows are of recent times; and 
houses so seldom possessed them, that as la^ as the 
end of the seventeenth century, it was customary, 
when people wished to give an idea of a magnificent 
house, to describe it as a house fit for a prince — a 
house which had vnndows in it. 

When glass of various colours came to be manu* 
factured in Europe, the idea was conceived of adorning 
windows in the manner of Mosaic. Such was the 
origin of glass painting, an art so much admired by all * 
nations ; and such also was the origin of that conjunc- 
tion» still so common^ the trades of painter and 
glazier. 

CHINESE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

A Chinese will copy European drawings with the 
nicest exactness, though in all his own he sets perspec- 
tive at defiance. They are excellent at taking like- 
nesses, which indeed they preserve with unlucky accu- 
racy. When a person, who wished to look better on 
xanvas than he did in the looking-glass, found fault 
with a Chinese painter, that his portrait was not hand- 
some, he replied, " No hab got handsome face, how 
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ctnbaMuoidioinepietinef" They order these Uimgt 
better in England. 

LOST ART. 
If we ^ay credit a very singular stoiy told in the 
Jesuit's Letters, the Chinese have now lost a very 
eoritfus secret. They knew formerly how to paint 
their poroelain with 6sbes and other animals in such a 
manner, that these figures never appeared to tha eye, 
till the porcelain vases were filled with liquor. 



DEAF AND DUMB PAINTER. 

Juan Fernandez Ximenes, commonly called £1 
Mudo, or the Dumb, was from his infancy both deaf 
and dumb ; but afibrding sufficient tokens of an earnest 
desire to learn the art of painting, he was placed un- 
der good roasters ; and from the excel leoce which he 
attained, he was called the Spanish Titian. He was 
one of the painters of the Escurial, and his principal 
work is the representation of the four Evaogdisis, 
which he painted in fresco. 

One of the paintings which he made for a chapel 
that King PhiKp erected in the wood of Segovia, 
represenU the beheading of Santiago; and £1 Mudo 
inserted the portrait of Santoyo as the executioner, in 
revenge for some ill offices which that minister had 
done him. Santoyo complained to the king, begging 
that the figure might be expunged, aud his person not 
delivered to posterity in the disgraceful occupation of 
a hangman. The king, who probably knew the cause 
of the offence, did not disapprove of the nature of 
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the rtveiige, and excusing himself to Santoyo on ac- 
count of the excellence of the performance, would not 
allow the picture to he defaced. 

^hen Titian's famous painting of the Last Supper 
arrived at the Escurial, the king» Philip II., proposed 
to cut the canvas to the size of the pannel in the 
refectory, where it was designed to hang. £1 Mudo, 
who was present, to prevent the mutilation of so 
capital a work made earnest signs of intercession 
with the king, to be permitted to copy it, and reduce 
it to the size of the place assigned for it, offering 
to do it in the space of six months. The king ex- 
pressed some hesitation on account of the length 
of time required for the work, and was proceeding to 
put his design in execution, when El Mudo repeated 
his supplications in behalf of his favourite master vrith 
more fervency than ever, offering to complete the copy 
in less time than he at first demanded, tendering at 
the same time his head as the punishment if he failed 
The offer was not accepted, and execution was per- 
formed upon Titian, accompanied with the most dis- 
tressing attitudes and distortions of £1 Mudo. 



Y£AR3 OF STUDY. 
Titian, whom Sir Joshua Reynolds valued so highly 
that he used to say, he would be content to ruin 
himself to possess one genuine production of his pen- 
cil, devoted no less than eighty years of his patri- 
archal term of life, to the prosecution of the art. He 
was but ten years of age, when he became a scholar 
of Bellini, of whose style he was soon able to present 
imitations, which excited universal asienishment. — 
Happening afterwards to see the works of Bellini^s 
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papil, OiorgioDe, he fband that he had been exeelling 
in th« imitalioa of a very inferior model ; and fiw 
tome time made it a rale, to copy after the ofegant, 
but gandy, style of Giorgione. At length abandoning 
the trammela of example altogether, he gave himself 
up to the study of nature alone, and thus arrived at 
that piteh of perfection, which has procured him so 
enviable an immortality. 

PERSEVERANCE. 
Becerra, the Spanish sculptor, was commissioned 
by Isabella, of Valois, to carve a wooden image of 
oor Lady of the Solidad» for the oonvent of San 
FranciKO de Paulo. He applied himself with dili- 
gence to the work ; and after the labour of a year, 
completed an image to his entire satisfaction. He 
presented it to the queen, with an assurance of suc- 
cess, but unfortunately, his image did not reach the 
ideas of the queen ; the expression did not please 
her, and she commanded him not only to make a 
better, but do it io less time. Becerra executed hia 
order a second time, and produced an image which 
gained universal admiration ; even the fathers of the 
convent acknowledged it to be an exact irepresenta- 
tion of nature. It was submined to the queen, who 
condemned it as falling short of her conceptions of 
our Lady of the Solidad. The unhappy artist was 
threatened to be superseded in the commission by 
some abler master ; but anxious to maintain his pre- 
eminence, and fulfil her majesty's vrishes, he again 
applied with ardour to the task. He racked his ima- 
gination without ceasing, to form some visage, and 
to devise some form, which Isabella might conlbss 
bore a resemblance to ther image in her mind. 
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Wetried with the tormenting invMtigation, tke ex- 
hawted nitiit one day fell into a profennd sleep, and 
law, or thengfat he law, a female figure pteeent her- 
lelf at the foot of hie bed. He looked, in hc^ei 
perhaps to have obtuned a model fer hii image ; bnt 
the lady, unluckily, concealed her face : at length, 
addressing him in the most courteous style, she de- 
sired htm to open his eyes, get out of bed, and take 
the log which he would find burning on his hearth, 
and set to work upon it, and he would find an image 
to his mind. Beoerra awoke overjoyed, and lost no 
time in following the advice which had been given 
him. He found the log, and quenched it ; it was a 
convenient piece of timber, and from it he completed 
a figure to the entire satisfaction of Isabella. The 
monks received the miraculous image with joy ; it 
was erected on the high ahar of the convent in Val- 
kdolid, with all proper ceremonials fitting the selemi- 
nity ; it was habited in the weeds of Queen Joanna, 
widow of Philip the Handsome, and remains, not in- 
deed a monument of Beoerra's art, for no pert of that 
is to de seen, but of his patience ; and proves that, 
however eminent might be his talent for sculpture, if 
it had not been for his feculty of dreaming, he would 
hav« made a shamefol shipwreck of his feme. 

FINGER PAINTER. 

Cornelius Ketel, a native of Gonda, who visited 
England in 157S, and finally settled at Amsterdam, 
sought to make himself known by a method of paint- 
ing entirely new. He discarded his brushes, and 
painted only with his fingers, beginning with his own 
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^rtraic. The whim took ; he repeated the pncttoe, 
and, it is said, executed these fantastic works with 
•great beauty of colouring. As his success increased, 
so did his folly. His fingers appeared too easy tools, 
and he undertook to paint with his feet. His pre- 
tended first essay he made in public on a picture of 
Silence. That part of the public, who, like Ketel, 
began to think the more a painter was a mountebank, 
the greater was his merit, were to indulgent as to ap< 
plaud even his caprice. 

THE PORTLAND VASE. 

That splendid monument of the Fine Arts at a 
veiy remote period, the celebrated Barberini, or 
Portland, Vase, was for more than two centuries the 
principal ornament of the Barberini palace. It was 
purchased from Sir William Hamilton, about thirty 
years ago, by the Duchess of Portland, for a thousand 
guineas ; since which period, it has been generally 
known be the name of the Portland Vase. It was 
found about the middle of the sixteenth century, two 
miles and a half from Rome, in the rode leading to 
Frescati. At the time of its discoveiy, it was enclosed 
in a marble sarcophagus, within a sepulchral chamber, 
under the mount called Monte del Grano. This su- 
perb specimen of Greek art was patriotically deposited 
in the Britrsh Museum, in 1810, by his Grace the 
duke of Portland, upon condition that it should al- 
ways be open to the inspection of artists, and of the 
public in general. 

The material of which the Vase is formed, is glass ; 
the figures, which are executed in relief, are of a 
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beaatifttl opaqae white ; and Um ground, which is io 
.perfect harmony with the figures, is of a dark trans- 
parent blue. The height of the Vase is ten inches, 
and the diameter sii. In its make it is not quite per- 
pendicular ; a misfortune which doubtless befel it in 
.cooling from the hands of *the glass-blower. The 
materials were too precious to allow of its being hud 
aside for that reason ; or perhaps the art had not 
arrived at such a degree of perfection as to allow of 
extreme nicety. The figures are of most exquisite 
workmanship, in bM- relief. Mr. Wedgewood was 
of opinion, from many drcumstanccs, that the figures 
bad been made by cutting away the external crust of 
white opaque glass, in the manner the finest cameos 
have been produced, and that it must have been the 
labour of a great many years. 

There have been many opinions and conjectures 
concerning the figufes on tikis celebrated Vase, as 
-well as to the period when it was made. Some anti- 
quaiies have placed its production many centuries 
before the Christian »ra, as sculpture was said to be 
on the decline in the time of Alexander the Great. 

Mr. Wedgewood, who made several beautiful 
copies of this wonderful production of art, has well 
obecrved, that it does not seem probable that the 
Portland Vase was purposely made for the ashes of 
any particular deceased ; because many years must 
have been necessary to execute it. " Hence," says 
Dr. Darwin, " it may be concluded, that the subject 
of its embellishments is not private history, but of a 
general nature. The subject (continues the learned 
doctor) appears to me to be well chosen, and the 
story to be finely told ; and that it represents what, in 
50 F 
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ancieat times, engagad the attention of philosophers, 
foets, and heroes ; I mean, a part of the Eleusiniaa 
.mystaries." 

*' These mysteries were invented in Egypt, and 
afterwards transferred to Greece, and 6ourisbed moie 
particularly at Athens, which was at the same time the 
•seat of the Fine Arts. They consisted of scenical ex- 
hibitions, representing and inculcating the expecta- 
tion of a future life after death ; and on this account, 
were encouraged by the government, insomuch that 
the Athenian laws punished a discovery of their 
secrets with death. Now, as these were emblematic 
•xhibitions, they roust have been as well adapted to 
the purpose of sculpture as of poetry; and what 
subject could have been imagined so sublime for the 
ornaments of a funeral urn, as the mortality of all 
things, and their resuscitation ! Where could the 
designer be supplied with emblems for this purpose, 
before the Christian ssra, but from the Eleasinian 
mysteries ?" 

The use of the Uase was certainly supulcbra), and 
the sculptures may be believed to be symbolical of 
Death on one side of the Vase, and Immortality, on 
the other. The sculpture on the bottom of the Vase 
is emblematic of Silence ; and is thus alluded to by 
Dr. Darwin, in his " Economy of Vegetation." 

'* Beneatht in sacred robes the Priestess dress'd. 
The coif close hooded, and the 6utt'ring vest. 
With pointed finger guides the initiate youth. 
Unweaves the many-coloured veil ol Truth, 
Drives the profene from Mystery's bolted door. 
And Silence guards the Eleusinian lore." 
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BEKNINI. 
Bernini, the sculptor, was distinguished for his ex- 
traordinary preooci^* A head still pieserved in the 
church of St Prasside, at Rome, was executed by him 
at the early age of ten years. His generosity to his 
brother artists was not less remarkable than his genius. 
When Louis XIV. invited him to France, he was re- 
ceived with public honours during his progress ; and, 
on bis entrance into Paris, the Papal Nuncio went out 
to conduct him to a royal palace. During his stay of 
eight months, he received eight louis d*ors per day ; 
and at his departure, a further present of fifty thousand 
crowns ; yet, though expressly sent for to assist in 
building the Louvre, when Louis showed him Pe- 
nault*s designs, he had the liberality to remark, that 
France needed no foreign aid when she possessed so 
much genius in herself. — The well known picture of 
Vandyck, containing three portraits of Charles the 
First, was painted in order that Bernini might make 
a bust from it in marble, for which the sculptor re- 
ceived six thousand crowns. 

8WARTS. 

J. Swarts, a famous German painter, having en- 
gaged to execute a roof piece in a public Town Hall, 
and to paint by the day, grew exceedingly negligent, 
so (hat the magistrates and qverseers of the work were 
ftaquently obliged to hunt him out of the tavern. 
Seeing he could not drink in quiet, he, the next morn- 
itig. stuiRed a pair of stockings and shoes correspond- 
ing with those that he wore, hung them down over 
f2 
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the stage where he tat to work, removed them a little, 
once or twice a day, atad took them down at noon and 
night ; and by means of this deception, drank without 
the least disturbance a whole fortnight together, the 
innkeeper being privy to the plot. The officers came 
in twice a day to look at him, and seeing a pair of legs 
hanging down, suspected nothing, but greatly extolled 
their convert Swarts, as the most laborious and con- 
scientious painter in the world. 

Swarts had once finished an admirable painting of 
our Saviour's Passion, on a large scale, and in oil 

colours. Cardinal B was so pleased with it, that 

he resolved to bring the Pope to see it. Swarts knew 
the day, and determining to put a trick on the Pope 
and the Cardinal, painted over the oil in fine water 
colours, the twelve disciples at supper; but all to- 
gether by the ears, like the Lapiths and the Cen- 
taurs. At the time appointed, the Pope and Cardinal 
came to see the picture. Swarts conducted them to 
the room where it hung; they stood amazed, and 
thought the painter mad. At length, says the Cardi- 
nal, " Idiot, dost thou call this a Passion V '* Cer- 
tainly I do," said Swarts. " But," replied the Car- 
dinal, " show me the picture I saw when last here." 
" This is it,'' says Swarts, *' for I have no other 
finished in the house." The cardinal angrily denied 
it was the same. Swarts, i;n willing to oarry the joke 
farther, requested that '*they would retire a few 
minutes out of his room." They did so ; and were 
no sooner gone, than Swarts, with a sponge and warm 
water, immediately obliterated the whole history io 
water colours ; then introducing the Pope and Cardinal^ 
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he presented them with a most beautiful picture of 
our Saviour's Passion. The} stood astonished, and 
thought Swarts a necromancer. At last the painter 
explained the mystery ; and then, as the old chronicler^ 
say, " they knew not which to admire most, his wit 
or his work. 

MONOCHROMATIC PAINTING. 
A very delicate experiment, yet a very natural one« 
which Bufibn appears to have first noticed, led in all 
probability to the invention of the Mooochromatie 
mode of plunting, or painting with a single colour. — 
Jf at the moment which precedes aun-set at the close 
of a cloudless day, a body is placed near a wall, or 
against another polished body; or on a smooth chalky 
soil, the shadow caused by this body is blue, instead 
of being blaek or colourless. This effect is produced 
by the light of the sun being so weakened, that the 
blue rays which are reflected from the sky, which has 
always this colour on a clear day, fall, and are again 
driven back, or reflected on that part of the wall 
which the dying light of the sun cannot strike ; for, 
even at its la«t monpAnt, the light which falls straight 
and direct is sufficiently strong to destroy tba^ of the 
heavens, which is only reflected wherever they meet. 



WOOD ENGRAVING. 

The .first engraving on wood of whieh these is any 

leoord in Eeit>pe» is liiat ef ^' the aotiobs of AJezander," 

by the t«KK:Gnnioe,. executed in the year 1386 or 

1386. llie engravings .are eight in anmber, and in 
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size about nioe inches b^ six. In a frontispiece deco- 
rated with fanciful ornaments there is an inscription, 
which states the engravings to have been by '* Ales- 
saodro Alberico Cunio Cavaliere, and Isabella Cunio, 
twin brother and sister ; first reduced, imagined, and 
attempted to be executed in relief, with a small knife 
on blocks of wood, made even and polished by this 
learned and dear sister; continued and finished by 
us together, at Ravevna; from the eight pictures of 
our invention, painted six times larger than here re- 
presented; engraved, explained by verses, and thus 
marked upon the paper, to perpetuate the number 
of them, and to enable us to present them to oor 
relations and friends in testimony of gratitude, friend- 
ship and afiection. All this was done and finished 
by us when only sixteen years of age/' This account, 
which was given by Papillion, who saw the engravings, 
has been much disputed ? but Mr. Ottly, in his late 
valuable work, deems it authentic. 



COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING. 
The invention of copper-plate engraving is believed 
to have been derived from MasoFiniguerra, a Floren- 
tine, who lived between the years 1400 and 1460. It 
is said that he impressed with earth all the things 
which he engraved in silver, for the purpose of filling 
them with nietio, a- metallic substance reduced to 
powder, composed of siWer, copper* lead» sulphur, 
and borez^ And having piaurad over the earthen 
impressions liquid sulphur, they became printed, and 
filled with smoke. ** Wbence," says iVasaii'i '* being 
rubbed with oil, they shovfed the same as the silver ; 
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and this he also did with damped paper, and with the 
i%me tint, pressiog over it with a round roller, smooth 
in every part, which not only made them appear 
printed, but as if drawn with a pen.'* 

BLUNDERS. 

Tintoret, in a picture which represents the Israelites 
gathering manna in the desert, has armed the Hebrews 
with guns ; and a modem Neapolitan artist has repre- 
lented the Holy Family during their journey to Egypt, 
as passing the Nile in a barge as richly ornamented 
as that of Cleopatra. 

Brengheli, a dutch painter, in a picture of the 
Eastern Magi, has, according to the grotesque fashion 
of his country, drawn the Indian king in a large white 
surplice, with boots and spurs, and bearing in his 
hand, as a present to the Holy Child, the model of a 
Dutch seventy-four. 

Lanfranc, has thrown churchmen in their robes at 
the feet of our Saviour,, when an infant ; and Algarotti 
relates, that Paul Veronese introduced several Bene- 
dictines among the guests at the feast of Cana. 

An aUiir-pieoe in a church at Capua,' painted hj 
Chella delle Puera, representing the Apnunciation, is 
a curious collection of absurdities. . The virgin is 
seated in a rich arm chair of. crimsoq velvet,^ with gold 
flowers ; a cat and a parrot placed |)^ar her, seem 
extremely attentive to the whole scene; and on a 
Uble are a silver cofi^^pot and cup. 

A modem Italian. has painted the same 8ul>iect in a 
way equally absurd. „The vifgin js on her knees near 
the toilette ; on a chair arc thrown a variety of fashion- 
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a}>]e dreves, which show that, in the painter's opinion 
at least, she must have been a practised coquelti ; 
and at a little distance appears a eat, with its head 
Yifted ap towards the angel, and its ears on end to 
catch what he has got to say. 

Paulo Mazzochi painted a piece representing the 
four elements, in which fishea marked the sea, rooles 
the earth, and a salamander the fire. He wished to 
have represented the air by a cameleon ; but not 
knowing how to draw that scarce animal, he contented 
liimself, from a similarity of sounds, to introduce a 
camel, who, extending his long neek, snulft up the 
breezes around him. 

But, of all the blunders which artists have committed, 
Dofie is perhaps so great as thaf of the painter, who, 
in a picture of the Crucifixion, represented the con- 
fessor holding out a crucifix to the good thief who' 
w^s crucified with our Saviour. 
' Anachronisms of this description have been so 
often noticed, that they are now scarcely worth ^oN 
lecting ; but there are others of a rarer sort, which 
owe their existence to the barbarous transfonhationirf 
which pictures, originally correct, have undergone, to 
please the passions and prejudices of the day ; and 
^hich it is well to treasure up a« marks of Ihe impo- 
tence of power, when it would torture genius into a 
fiolation of sincerity and truth. 

In ^he cfiapel of one of the prineipal coNe^s in 
Paris, there was a picture representing'the generaT in- 
chief of the irmy of Egypt, lihended by softie o# 
his aide? -de-camp, paying a vtsft to the plague hespi-' 
(als. ^6'ce the restoration* of the 6omi)On family to 
the throne of France, fibtiapki'te has been eonverted 
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into ChriBt» and Ins aiderHle-eftmp lAto apMtlei. 
The artist who has made tbese alterations, has not, 
however, thought it necetsary entirely to change the 
costame, and oar Saviour appears in the boots of 
Napoleon. 

An instance of similar absnrdity occurred at Naples, 
where, to preserve Gros's magnificent pietore of the 
Battle of Abookir, a Neapolitan general who never 
set foot in Egypt, has been substituted for MuraL 

PATRIOTISM. 

When Nancy was taken from the Duke of Lorraine 
by Cardinal Richelieu, he wished Jacques Callot, who 
was one of the duke's sutjects, to make a set of 
prints descriptive of the siege of that important 
place. The artist refused ; and on the caridinal's 
insisting very peremptorily that he should do it, he 
replied, <*My lord, if you continue lo urge me, I 
will cut off the thumb of my right hand before youf 
face; for I will never consent to perpetuate the cala* 
mity and disgrace of my sovereigti and protector.*' 

HOLBEIN. 
When Holbeiii determined fo quit his native town 
of Basil, in order to enhance the value of his works, 
which were becoming too numerous there, he intimated 
that he would leave a specimen of (he power of hii 
abilities. He had still at his house a portrait of one 
of his patrons, wMcli he had just finished. On thu 
forehead he painted a fly, and sent the picture to the 
person for whom it was intended. The gentleman. 
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■track with tbe henty of tbe pi«ce, weot et^ly t» 
brush off tb€ iiy, aod foand tb« deceit. The stoi^r 
MOD spread, end mede more iropiessioii than eflorts 
of greater excellence. Orders were immedietely given 
to prevent the city being deprived of so wonderfnl an 
artist ; but Holbein bad already gone. 

A nobleman complaining to Henry VIII. of sooae- 
rude treatment he bad received from Holbein, the 
king, who knew the provocation, aaid, "You have 
not to do with Holbein, but with me ; I tell you of 
seven peasants I can make as many lords; but of 
seven lords I could not inake one Holbein." 



FEMALE SCULPTOR. 
Propertia da Reasi, a female of Bolegna of obscure 
birth, handled the chisel as a professional artist for 
emolument, and was extremely successful in her 
effbrti^. She united the delicacy of Praxiteles with 
the truth of Puget. In the pontificate of Clement VIZ. 
she made several statues for the facade of San Petroaio 
at Bologna, She was also a . good painter, and aa 
excellent engraver. Propertia became enamoured of 
a young artist, who did not make a suitable return to 
her love. This disappointment' threw her into a 
lingeriikg disorder, which broogth her to the grave. 
Her last work wae a basso-relievo, representing the- 
History of Joseph, and Potiphar's wife. Her cruel, 
lover was represented as Joseph; herself as the 
Egyptian queen. It is alleged to have been her best 
work, and may be truly said to have been executed 
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C0BNEJ.IU3 VBOOMp 
The Dutch painter, Corneliiu Vroom, having jMiinted 
a number of devout subjects, set out for Spain, where 
he proposed to sell them ; but was cast away on a small 
bland on the coast of Portugal. Vroom and some of 
the crew were ndieved by Monks, who Kvcd among the 
t rocks, and who conducted them to Lisbeo : where 
Vioom, relating the danger he had escaped, a paltry 
painter engaged him to draw the storm he had de- 
scribed . In this painting he sncceeded so happily , that 
it was sold for a good price. The Portugueze painter 
was charmed, and continued to employ Vroom ; who 
improved so much in sea pieoes, that having got money 
and returned home, he applied himself entirely to 
that clase of painting. Vroom was afterwards em- 
ployed to draw the designs for a suit of tapestry, 
representing the defisjit of the Spanish Amada. It is 
this tapestry which now adorns the House of Lords. 

INIGO JONES. 
If a tablet of fame were to be formed for men of 
real and indisputable geliius in every country, Inigo 
Jones would save England from the disgrace of not 
having her representative among the arts. This cele- 
brated architect was bound appprentice to a joiner ; 
but even in this obscure situation, the brightness of 
his genius burst forth so strongly, that he was patron- 
ized by the Earl of Arundel, who sent him to Italy 
to study landscape painting, to which his inclination 
then pointed. When at Roipe, ,he found that nature 
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had not formed him to decorate cabinets, but to 
design palaoes. After remaining some time in Italy, 
Christian IV. invited him to Denmark, and appointed 
him his architect. He alteiiwanls leturned to England, 
and was employed ia repairing St. Paul's ia 1663. 
He also designed the Pakceat Whitehall, and erected 
the Banqueting House, the Church and Piaaa at 
Covent Garden, and several other private buildings. 
Jones was surv^or-general of the king's works to 
James the First ; but he refused to accept any salary, 
until the heavy debts contracted under his predecessor 
had been liquidated. Upon the accession of Charles, 
he was continued in his office ; when his salary as 
•surveyor was eight shillings and fourpence per day, 
with an allowance of forty-six pounds a year for 
.house rent. 

Lord Burlington was so impressed with the beauty 
of the portico which Inigo Jones added to the old 
febric of St. Paiir* that on seeing the completion of 
the present Cathedral by Sir Christopher Wren, he 
cried out, " When the Jews saw the second Temple, 
they reflected on the beauty of the first, and could 
not refrain from tears.*' 

RUBENS. 
Few painters were ever so' highly favoured as Sir 
Peter Paul Rubens, since nearly all the countries of 
Europe vied in paying him respect. At the age of 
twenty-three, lUbens set out for Italy, and was 
employed by the Duke of Mantua. Once, while he 
was at that court, and was painting the story of 
Tumus and iEneas, intending to warm his imagi* 
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MtMHi by the ispiwe of p«eliy, he repcMed wMi 
energy those lines of Viigil beginning, 
*' lUe etiam patriis agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris," &c. 

Hubens was nanvad Eowy %b Spain, whence hit 
fame reached Don John of Braganza, aAerwards,King 
of Portugal, who invited him lo the Villa Vicioaa. 
Rubens set out with such a train, that the D\i^ 
apprehended the expense of entertaining so pompous 
a visitor would be too much, and wrote to stop his 
journey, accompanying the excuse with a present of 
fifty pistides. The painter refused the present ; said 
he had not proposed to paint, but to paw a week at 
Villa Viciosa, and had brought a thousand pistoles 
that he intended to spend there. 

In Flanders, Rubens executed many great wodm, 
which created him numerous enemies. Thay a0eeted 
to. ascribe to the scholars whom he bad formed, or 
been forced to take to assist him, aa Jordsens, 
Van Uden, and Wildens, the merits of the roaster* 
Abraham Janssens challenged Rubens to a trial of his 
art, but he answered, that he would only engage with 
him. when Janssens had proved himself worthy to be 
his competitor. A more friendly offer was also re- 
jected by him. A chemist tended him a share of his 
laboratory* and of his hopes of the philosopher's stone. 
Ridiens took the visionary into bis painting room, 
and told him that his offer was dated twenty-years 
too late, " for so long it is," said he, ** since I found 
the art of nudung gold with my pallet and pencil." 

Rubens was afkerward sent by the Court of Spain 
on a secret en^bassy to King Charles I. ; and while in 
England^ painted the veiling of (he BanqtMling House 
59 o 
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M WbitelHiyi fior whieb ht reowved thrae th«wHMid 



VANDYCK. 
Thn distiogttUhed painter, whose woiki adorn so 
many gaUeriet of &e Fine Arts in England, was 
Indefatigable in his studies ; and although he died at 
the age of forty-two, his works are equal in number 
to those of Rubens. He was much addicted to plea- 
sure and expense, and kept an excellent table, often 
detaining the persons he had invited to dinner, for 
to opportunity of studying their countenances, and 
fetoucbing their pictures in the afternoon. Vandyck 
would not sufier any portrait to go from his pencil 
until he was convinced that it was a good likeness. 
Lanrere sat seven entire days, taking morning and 
fevening ; and notwithstanding all this time and pains, 
Vandyck would not once let him look at the picture, 
till he was satisfied with it himself. It was this por- 
trait that induced Charles I. to invite him to 
England. 

POUSSIN. 
While Poussin was studying at Rome, ha was, hf 
the death of his friend Marino the poet, lef^ in a state 
of extreme distress, and obliged to dispose of his 
paintings at very low pricey. Fdibien says, that he 
sold two battle pieces, which were in poasessioo of 
^e Duke de Noailles, at the trifiing sum of seven 
pTowQs each ; and a picture of a prophet; for eighl 
l^vres, Content, however, with: meant of miAtm 
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fyiag the olainB of aatwe, he eegerly devoted himself 
le study ; and at kn^h became the admired and 
original heed of a elafis of artiati, distinct Irotti all 
Oiheta, and which hes been rarely entei«d by sdbse'^ 
quent professors. 

The roaster-piece of Fouasin* is his series of the 
Seven Sacraments* which ere wooderfally well com-' 
posed, and most delightfully executed. The one 
of Marriage, is said to be represented in a more feeble 
manner than the rest. This gave rise to the French* 
epigram, Qu'un bou manage mt diffidk 4 f aire tnStM 
en peinture^ 

A person of nnk ha?iag one day shown Pousdn a 
picture, painted by himself, Poussin said, *'Yovf 
only want a little poyerty, sir, to make you a good 
painter." 



IIEMBRANDT. 

The education of Rembrandt was so much neglected^ 
that he scarcely knew how to read ; but nature supplied 
all the deficiences of art, and gave him a genius with 
which he soared to fame, afi)uence, and immortalityf 
He gave early tokens of a strong genius for painting } 
and after studying for some time under two raa9ters« 
he was prevailed on to carry one of his first perform* 
ances to the Hague ; where he ofllered it to an able 
connoisseur, who treated, him with great kindness and 
respect, and presented him with an hundred florins 
for his picture. . 

Rembrandt soon afterwards settled at Amsteidam, 
where incessant business crowded on him immediately! 
. o2 
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•o at tcaroely to allow bim Iwm to fratiff the geMial 
demaod for his paintangs. He had tuch a oamber of 
pupils, that wealth flowed in upon htm pleatifiilly ; hr 
as most of his disdpks were the sons of people of 
fortune, he received from each of them aa handfed 
florins a year for their instroetion ; and he had pmdeaoe 
enough toraiae a considerable sum by the aale <»f tboae 
copies which they made after his pictnrei and desigm, 
for he always letouched them in ieveral parts with hie 
own free pencil to inoiease their vahie. By this mode, 
and by the sale of his etchings, Rembrandt gained at 
least two thousand five hundred florins annaally ; bnt 
he was singular in his ooadnct, food of low company, 
and in his appearance was slovenly. When he waa 
once told that faia grounds wers dark, he replied, that 
he was a painter, not a dyer. 

Rembrandt was one day employed in taking the 
portraits of a family who were all to be included in a 
large picture. A servant acquainted him that his 
favourite ape was dead. The artist, forgetful of his 
own interest, ordered the dead animal to be brought 
in, and began gravely to sketch out its resemblance on 
the canvas among the figures already painted. The 
representations which the family made, were all fruit- 
less ; Rembrandt persisted, and chose rather to lose 
the price of the picture, already half painted, than 
t6 submit to deprive himself of so ungular a whim. 



SIR PETER LELY. 

AMr the d^aih of Vandyke, Sir I^eter Lely became 
sfile pamter to Charles I|. He was eminent in por- 
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trftiu, and possessed the art of- flattar; move than 
most artists, which gained him eiteasive practice, a ad 
an ample fortune. The expression of his portrait is 
■almost entirely described, at least in those of his 
females, by what the poet has said, that he 
■ ■ ** on animated canvas stole 
The sleeping eye that spoke the melting soul/' 
Sir Peter IMf employed a lftig» jportion Of Jiis 
fprtane to fornislk himself with a coUectiMi of pictures 
and drawings, by studying which ktt much impiOTed 
bis style* TKcee at hia death were toU by aiietio», 
«nd were so numeTawe. that forty .days wefe conanmed 
lA.the sale. »nd the pmduoe amoHBted to £26,000 ; 
independent of which, he left to estate he had pur^ 
lahased of £900 a year. 



VARELST. 

Simon Va)wlst was diiiiBguiaheil aa a flower painter, 
in which he was very eminent. .Th« Dake of Buck- 
ingham patronised hiro ; antf petceinng the poor 
roan to be immoderktely vain, he persoaded him to 
attempt portraits. Varelst thinking nothing impos- 
aible to his pencil, fell into the snare, and painted the 
duke's portrait ; but orowdffl it so much with fruits 
and sunflowersy.that the king,, to whom it was shown, 
took it for a flower piece. Varelst, however^ was 
laughed at until he was admired ; and Sir Peter lielv 
became the real sacrifice to the jest ; he lost hfiuch of 
W business, and retired to KeW; Wtiile Varelst en- 
grossed the fashion, and for one half*length was paid 
a hundred and ten pounds. His portraits were exceed- 
3 
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ingly laboured, and finished with the 9am6 delicacy 

as his flowers, which he continued to introduce into 

them. 

The vanity of Varelst was excessive, and he called 
himself the ** God of Flowers." Lord Chancellor 
Shaftesbury going to sit for his portrait, was received 
by the painter with his hat on. ** Don't you know 
me?'* said the peer. " Yt»/' nplied he ; "you are 
my Lord Chancellor ; and do you know roe 1 I am 
Vavelst.'' He oace went to Whitehall, saying h^ 
wanted to oaoverse with the king for two or three 
horns. Being repnls^, he said, *< He is king of 
England; and I am King of Painting ; why should 
we not converse together V 

Prior has a beautiful allusion to Varelst*s talents 
as a flower painter, in the following lines : 
'< When fam'd Varelst this litde wonder drew. 
Flora voochsaf d the growing work to view ; 
Finding tbs painter's sdenoe at a-stand, / 
ThO goddess anatthed the pencil Iran his hand ; 
And finishing the piece, she; smilii^, said, 
liehold one work oif mine ihaU never lade>>" 



VERRIO. 

Verrio, who painied the ceilings in Windsor Castle, 
was a j^reat favourite with Charles the Second, whose 
good-natured frankness led him to smite at the sallies 
and eccen^cities of ingenious men. . Veriio used to 
perpetuate his private piqjiie. by making those who 
had given him, oflence, to personate demons or sensual 
characters in the allegories which his prolific pencil 
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designed. At ChaUwoith* where he wu employed 
to paint the History of Mara and Venus, he borrowed 
the ooantenance of a Bean for Bacchus bestriding a 
barrel; with equal audacity he introduced a-n^etro- 
politan Bishop in the pieture. 

Windsor Castle displayed similar instances of his 
mdeness and wit. In the ceiling of St. Oedrge^s Hall, 
> he introduced the £akl of Shtftesbuiy in the chaiacter 
of Faction dispersing Libela ; and, in another place he 
revenged a private quarrel with the housekeeper, Mn. 
Marnot, by borrowing her ugly fisce for one of his fbries. 
Wilh sUll greater impropilety he has introduced him- 
aelf, SUr Godfrey Kaeller, and Bapdst May, surveyor 
of the woits, as fpectaGon of Christ heaHng the sicl. 
Verrio was very expensifo, ai^d kept a gveat table ; 
he often pressed the king- kit money,- with a freedom 
which his najes^'s own firankness indulged. Once 
at Hatnpbn Court, when he had but lately received 
an advance of a thoofcand pounds, he found the king 
in such a circle, that be qould not approach. He 
ealled out, <* Sire, I desire the favour of speaking to 
your majesty/^ "Well, Verri6,*' saSd the king, 
<'what is your request 1" "Money, sir; I am so 
short of cash, that 1 am not able to pay my workmen ; 
and your majissty knd I have learned by experience, 
Ibiit pedlars and paintert cannot live long on eredit." 
The kingfemiled, and «aid, " he had but latefy ordered 
him £10001" "Yes «ir,'» replied he, "but that 
was soon'paid Away, tod I have no gdld Kft/' " ilt 
that rate," Mid the king, '^you would spend mot« 
money than I do to nlUhtain my Vkmily'.'^ ' "True," 
answered Venie, "but does your majeiiy ieep 6n 
opentibleasldor - 
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^ GIBBONS. 
Mr. BnHynt author of the <*aylfft," wu the fint to 
notice the talents of GniiUn^ Gibbons,, end to intraj- 
duoe him W Charlet U. His tneMing with this admira- 
ble artist, is thus nfUoedia his disiy : "This day Ifirat 
acquainted his msiesiy with thii iooomparafaie young 
man, Gibbons, whom J had lately met with in an 
obscure place, by inefe accident, as I was walking near 
a poor solitary thatc h ed house, in a field in our parish 
near Say's Court. I found him shut in ; but looking 
in at the window, I perceived him carving that laige 
Caitoen or Crucifix of Tintoret, a copy of whieh I had 
myeelf brought from Venice where the original painting 
remaios. I asked if I might enter 1 Un opened the 
door civilly to me, and I saw him about anek a woikns, 
for the curiosity of handling, drawing, and studiona 
^)(9ctness, I never had before seen in all my tcavela. 
J questioned him why he worked in such an ohacure 
and lonesome place 1 lie told me, that it was lliat 
he might apply himself to his piofession without intes^ 
ruption, and wondered not a little how I had found him 
o.ut. I asked if he was unwilling W be m«de known 
to some great man, for that I believed it might l«iii 
to bis profit i he answered, he was y^t but a begimMV, 
but would not be sorry to sell off that piece: mt 
.demanding the price, he said ope bundled pounds. 
Jn good earnest the very firaq^ w«s worth the 
money, there being nothiiig in iMfim Jo t^m^ nnd 
delipate &» the fiewers aiid ^toona i|bou( it, ««d 
yet the w^rk was very %tr«upig^ i.n.th^ pieoe. wens 
more than a hundred figures of men, ^. . I Jound ^ 
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was likewise nrasieal and very <KvU» sote end dis- 
creet. Of this yeong artist, and the manner of finding 
him out» I acquainted the king, and begged tkat be 
would give ne leave to bring Kim and bis work to 
WhitehaU ; for that I would adventura my reputation 
with bis majesty, that he had never seen any thing 
approach it, and that he would be exceedingly 
pleased and employ him. This was the firrt notice 
he had of Mr. Gibbons." 



FIRST COLOUR-SHOP IN LONDON. 
It was of advantage to the old school of Italian 
painters, that they were under the necessity of msking 
most of their colours themselves, or at least under ibe 
inspection of such as possessed chemical knowledge, 
which excluded all possibility of these adulterations 
to which the modems are exposed. The same slso 
was the case in England, tiU the time of Sir Godfrey 
KneUer, who» when he came to this country, brought 
over a servant with him, whose sole employment was 
to prefnro all the colours and materials for bb work. 
Kneller afterwards set him op as a oolout-maker for 
artists; and this man's socoess occasioned the prac- 
tice of it as a trade ever after* 

PAINTING FROM MODELS. 

A story is related of the celebrated: Giotto, whicb. 
jiqually for the bonout of the aru and of hdman 
nature, we could wash we were ait liberty to rank 
among the fables of elder times. 

Giotto» intending lo iMke a painting of theCrud** 
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ivioit, indriocd la powr man to sniiBr hknielf to be 
bound m ««fQis, under the promSae of being wft at 
Jibecty in an hour, and handsomely rewarded for hia 
paioa. Instead of this, as soon as Giotte had made 
bis victim secure, he seized a dagger, and, shocking to 
tell, subbed him to the heart! he then set abonC 
painting the ifyiog agonies of the victira to his foul 
tieacheiy. When he had finished his pictttTO, he 
carried it to the Pope ; who was ao well pleased wiifc 
it, that he resolved to place it above the altar of his 
own chapel. Giotto observed, that as His Holiness 
liked the copy so well, he might perhaps like to see 
the original. The PUpe, shocked at the impiety of the 
idea, uttered as esclamation of surprise. '* I mean,'^ 
«4ded Giotio, '* I will show you the person whom I 
employed as my model tn this picture ; hot it must be 
on oeodition that ydur Holiness will absblite me from 
all punishment for the use which I have vmAr of him.'* 
The Pope pcomised Giotto the absiution for which 
he stipulated, and aeoompamed the artist to his work> 
shop. Oo entering, Giotto drew aside a curtun 
which hung before the dead man, still stretched on 
the cmsa, and eovered with blood. 

The harbamus exhibitien struck the Pontiff with 
horror; he told Giotto he could never give him ahso* 
lution for so cruel a deed, and that he must expect to 
sufler the most exemplary punishment. Giotto, with 
seeming resignation, said, that he bad only one favour 
to ask, that Hia Holiness would give him leave to 
finish th^ piboa before he died. The request had lob 
important an ol^ect to- be denied ; the Pope readily 
granted it ; and in the mean time a guaid was set 
4fer Giotto, to prevent hia escape. On the painting 
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being replire^d in ih« artist'k ban^, tb« ftrtt tfriiif h« 
did wai to take a brash, and dippiag it into a thick 
vamiih, be daubed the picture all oirer with it, and 
then announced that he had finiihed hia taik. Hkl 
HoKnett was greatly inoenmd at this abate of the 
indulgeDce he had given, and threatened Giotto that 
he should be put to the most cruel death, unless he 
painted another pietnie equal to the one which he 
bad destroyed. *<Of what avail is year threat," 
feplied GieCIo, " to a man whom yo« have doeaied 
to death at any rate V <' But," leplied Hia Holiness, 
VI can revoke that doom." "Yes," continued 
Giotto, "but you cannot prevail on me to trust to 
your verbal promise a seeond time." "You shall 
have a pardon under my signet before you begin.'* 
*< On that condition," said Giotto, *' I shall make the 
trial." The concitilional pardon was accordingly 
made out and given to. Giotto, who taking a wet 
sponge, in a few minutes wiped off the coating vnth 
which he had bedaidted the picture ; and instead of 
a copy, restored the origiaal in all its beauty to His* 
Holiness. 

Barbarous, as this story is, and partly to be ascribed 
to the vices of a barbanous age, it has almost been* 
matched by an instance of no veryi remote occunenee^ 

A modern French painter, who wished to represent 
the tragical end of Milo of Crotona, met in the street 
a porter of most athletic f6rm« He admired his colossal 
figure and vigorona moaoles, and eff»ed himalauia 
d'or on condition of his standing to him as a model* 
It was only necessary to tie his hands* and confine hmi 
with an iron ring, in order to represent, as weU an 
possible, the trunk of the tree in which Milo's hands 
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vera iaipriioiied, when he wu devoured by wild 
beMU. The porter readily cooncoled to the iwoposa] of 
the punter i he stripped binnelf, endsuflhred bis hands 
to be bound* '* Now/* Mid the irtist, " iroegine that 
a lion is darting upon yo«i» and ma%e every effort yna 
would do in such a cite to escape his fury.*' The 
porter threw himself into a violent agitation, bul he 
made too many grimacei ; there was nothing natural 
in his frightful contortions. The painter gave him 
&rther directions ; bnt sttU he &ilcd of producing the 
desired effect* At length he thought of a method to 
obtain his object. He let loose a vigorous mastifF, 
which was kept in the yard of the house, and desired 
him to seize the unfortunate captive. This stratagem 
fully excited both gesture and utleraace. The eflforu 
of the porter became natural ; and the fiiiy of the 
animal increased in proportion as his struggles were 
violent. The painter, in a fit of transport, seized his 
pencil. The porter, who had been bitten by the dog, 
uttered violent cries. ''Excdlent! Bravo!" ez« 
claimed the artist ; " Continue ; Oh ! thaf s admi- 
rable!" Finally, the sitting, or rather the torture, 
being at an end, the artist released his model ; who 
consented to be indemnified in money for having 
been so cruelly used. 

CORRECTING A MISTAKE. 
Francisco Ribitlta having painted a Crucifixion for 
the Pope's Nuncio at Spain, the picture was taken to 
Rome ; and upon being shown to an eminent painter 
in that city, he immediately exclaimed, Divino 
Aa/iw/o7 judging it to be a capital work of that 
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master. On being told his mistake by the Nuncio, be 
proceeded to examine it again with great attention, 
and concluded it with a common Spanish proverb—- 
" Where there are mares, there will be colta." 



ENGLISH CHARACTERISTIC. 
Lucas, a painter in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
was employed to paint a gallery for the Earl of Lincoln, 
Lord High Admiral. He was to represent the habits 
of difierent nations. When he came to the English, 
he painted a naked man with cloth of various sorts 
lying by him, and a pair of shears, as a satire on their 
fickleness of dress. The thought was bonowed from 
Andrew Borde, who, in his Introduction to Knowledge, 
prefixed a naked Englishman, with these lines : 
"I am an Englishman, and naked ; I stand here , 
Musing in my mind what rayment I shall wear." 



ROYAL CRITICISM. 

Zuccaro, one of the painters employed on the Escu- 
rial, failed of giving the king satisfaction ; but he was 
notwithstanding munificently rewarded. "Senor," 
said Zuccaro one day, as he was displaying a painting 
of the Nativity for the great altar of the Escurial, 
" you now behold all that art can execute ; beyond 
this, which I have done, the powers of painting cannot 
go." The king was silent for some time, and so 
unmoved, that neither approbation nor contempt could 
be determined from the expression of his countenance ; 

60 H 
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at last, preserving still the same indiflerence, he asked 
if those were eggs, which one of the shepherds, in the 
act of running, carried in his basket? the painter 
answered that they were. " 'Tis well he did not 
break them," said the king, and turned away. 



CARICATURING. 

A Norman priest, who lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, named the Abb6 Malotru, was 
remarkably deformed in his figure, and lidiculous in 
his dress. One day while he was performing mass, 
he observed a smile of contempt on the face of M. de 
Lasson, which irritated him so much, that the moment 
the service was over, he instituted a process against 
him. Lasson possessed the talent of caricature draw- 
ing; he sketched a figure of the ill -made priest ac* 
coutred, as he used to be, in half a dozen black caps, 
over one another, nine waistcoats, and as many pair 
of breeches. When the court before whom he was 
cited urged him to produce bis defence, he suddenly 
exhibited his Abb6 Malotru, and the irresistible 
laughter which it occasioned, insured his acquittal. 

PAINTING THE DEAD. 

Bacici, a Genoese painter, who flourished in the 
seventeenth century, had a very peculiar talent of 
producing the exact resemblance of deceased persons 
whom he had never seen. Het first drew a face at 
random, and afterwards altering it in every feature, by 
.he advice and under the inspection of such as had 
Anown the party, he improved it to a striking likeness. 
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A PRETTY LIKENESS. 
A plain blunt German being asked by an ancient 
Roman, how he liked a very famous picture of an old 
shepherd leaning on his crook? *' Like it?'* said he, 
" why, if the original was alive, I would not take 
fainj, if you would give biro to me for a slave." 

SPAGNOLETO. 
The Spanish painter Ribera, known by the name of 
Spagnoleto, was of very humble parentage ; but though 
suffering the extreme of poverty, he felt within himself 
such powers of genius as were superior to depression. 
After being some tine with Ribalta, he went to Rome, 
and enlisting himself in the academy, pursued his 
studies with an industry which knew no remission ; 
even whilst he was in the pursuit of the scanty neces- 
saries of life, which he obtained by the sale of draw- 
ings and sketches in the academy. Without friends, 
and. at times, almost without fooid or raiment, he per- 
sisted in his course with a stubborn virtuous perseve- 
rance, which nothing could divert from its object. — 
One day, a cardinal passing in his coach, observed a 
tattered figure employed in painting a board affixed 
to the outside of one of the ordinary houses in the 
streets of Rome ; the youth and wretchedness of the 
spectacle excited his pity, and the singular attention 
with which he pursued his work attracted his notice. 
It was Ribera, in the act of earning his bread, of which 
his appearance showed he was absolutely in want. 
The cardinal called him to his coach, and ordering 
him to bis palace, immediately doraicilialcd the lucky 
II 2 
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youth. Here he lived in ease and afflaence ; bat that 
virtue which the frowns of fortune could not shake, 
was not proof against her caresses. Young Ribera 
became a slave to pleasures of which he had not before 
even sjMculative enjoyment. At length the ruin which 
his genins was mennaced with, alarmed his pride. — 
With one gallant effort he burst the shackles of temp- 
tation, and sallying out of the palace of the cardinal, 
re-assumed his dignity of soul and poverty at once. 

He had now all his former miseries to encounter* 
with the aggravated contrast of experienced delights. 
The slender encouragement he met with at Rome, 
determined him to go to Naples. He set out in a' 
ragged jacket, having pledged his cloak to make pro- 
vision for the journey. In Naples, he engaged him- 
self to a common painter for hire. 1'his man, however, 
had some science and much humanity ; the abilities of 
Ribera surprised him ; he clearly saw how superior 
his talents were to the low occupation in which he was 
engaged. He employed him on better subjects ; and 
a further acquaintance opening to him his good quali-- 
ties, he gave him his only daughter in marriage. 

It was now that Ribera's genius was enabled to 
display itself. A new choice of subjects presented 
themselves to the world ; and people saw, with a terror' 
partaking of delight, martyrdoms, executions, and tor-' 
ments, expressed with a truth and fidelity hitherto 
unknown. Ribera selected all that sacred or clas- 
sic history afforded in the terrible, for " horrors were 
not displeasing to him.*' All that the Pagan theo- 
logy, or the poetical hell, had represented to appal 
the guilty, was to be found on the canvas of Ribera. 
A martyred St. Bartholomew, stript to the muscles, 
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became a study for anatomists. Cato of Utica, in the 
act of tearing out his bowels, brought the horror of 
self-murder to the eyes and hearts of men. Hercules, 
struggling in the throes of death, and all the tortured 
in the fabulous realm of Pluto, were now exhibited 
Jike Eschylus's furies on the stage of Athens, and in 
some instances with the same effects. His pictures 
were from that time eagerly sought afler, and adorned 
the best collections in Europe. 



EQUANIMITY. 
Regnier, King of Naples, was painting a partridge, 
when he was told that his kingdom was lost. He 
heard the fatal intelligence in silence, and finished 
bis work before he permitted himself to lament his 
calamity. 

THE SPEAKING SCROLLS OF OLD. 

Simon Memmi, who flourished at Siena in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, was the first 
painter who, byway of explanation, put written scrolls 
in the mouths of his figures, a practice which after- 
wards became common. There is a piece of his now 
in existence, wherein the devil, almost expiring from 
the severe pursuit of a saint, exclaims, Ohime ! Non 
posto piu. Oh ! Oh ! It is all over with me. 



VALUING TIME. 
A counsellor of Grenada having refused to pay 
H 3 
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the fum of one hundred pistoles for an image of St. 
Anthony of Padua, which the Spanish sculptor Cano 
had made for him, and reckoning how many pistoles 
per day Cano had earned in making it : '* You have 
been five and twenty days carving this image of St. 
Anthony," said the niggardly calculator, " and the 
purchase money being one hundred, you have esti- 
mated your labour at the exorbitant price of four 
pistoles per day ; while I, who am a counsellor and 
your superior, do not make half your profits by my 
talents." ** Wretch !" eiclaimed the enraged artist, 
"to talk to me of your talents ; I have been twenty- 
five years learning to make this statue in twenty-five 
days." So saying, he dashed it on the pavement of 
his academy. 'I1ie affrighted counsellor escape<| out 
of the house with the utmost precipitation, concluding 
that the roan who was bold enough to demolish a 
saint, would feel very little hesitation in destroying a 
lawyer. Happily for Cano, the story did not reach 
the ears of the Inquisition, or he would have shared 
the fate of Torrigiano. 



MABUSE. 
The £mperor Charies V. once paid a visit to the 
Marquess de Veren, who made magnificent preparations 
for his reception ; and among other eipences, ordered 
all his household to be dressed in white damask. — 
Mabuse, the painter, who was in the service of the 
Marquess, always wanted money to waste in extrava- 
gance ; and when the tailor came to take his measure, 
be desired to have the damask, under the pretence of 
inventing a singular habit. He sold it immediately, 
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i^nt the money, and then painted a suit of paper so 
like damask, that it was not distinguished as he 
marched in the prooession between a {Siilosopher and 
a poet, other pensioners of the Marquess, who being 
informed of the trick, asked the emperor which of 
the three suiu he liked best. The emperor pointed 
to that of Mabuse, as excelling in the whiteness and 
beauty of the flowers ; nor did he, until convinced 
by the touch, doubt of its being genuine silk. 



GENEROUS DISINTERESTEDNESS. 
An order for some statues having been sent to the 
celebrated Danish sculptor, Thorvaldsen, when at 
Rome, by the King of Prussia, the sculptor, in return,, 
begged to inform his majesty, that one of his own sub- 
jects, a sculptor, resident like himself at Rome, was 
as well, if not better, qualified to execute the work.. 
In consequence of this letter, Rudolf Schadow, the 
Prussian, received the order. If the King of Prussia 
had a guinea to spare in the world, he should have 
sent an order to both. 



STATUE OF CLARLES I. 
The noble equestrian figure of King Charles at 
Charing Cross, was executed by Le Soeur. It was 
cast in 1633, in a spot of ground near the church of 
Covent Garden; and not being erected before the 
commencement of the ' civil war, it was sold by the 
parliament to John Rivet, a brazier in Holborn, with 
strict orders to break it in pieces. But he produced 
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some fragmenu of old brass, and concealed the statue 
and horse aoder ground, until the restoration. It was 
placed in its present situation in the year 1678, at 
the expense of the crown. 



GAINSBOROUGH. 

When Gainsborough resided at Sadbury, both him- 
self and his neighbours were ignorant of his genius ; 
till seeing a country fellow looking wistfully over his 
garden wall at some pears, he caught up a bit of board, 
and painted him so inimitably well, that the board 
being placed upon the wall, several of the neighbouring 
{gentry, farmers, &c. immediately recognized the figure 
who had paid so many unwelcome visits to their gar- 
dens ; and being by the means of this likeness charged 
by one of them with the robbery of his orchard, he 
acknowledged it, and agreed to go into the army, to 
avoid a worse fate. 

When Mr. Jarvis made an exhibition of some beau- 
tiful stained glass at a room in Cockspur Street, 
Gainsborough visited it, and was so much struck with 
the effect of what he saw, that upon his return home, 
he immediately began to construct an apparatus that 
should dififiise splendour on his pencil, and produce 
an effect similar to the stained glass which he admired. 

This machine consisted of a number of glass planes, 
which were moveable, and presented paintings by 
himself of various subjects, chiefly landscapes. They 
were lighted by candles at the back, and viewed 
through a magnifying lens ; by which means the ef- 
fect produced was truly captivating, especially in the 
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moonlight pieces, which exhibited the most perfect 
resemblance of nature. 

GaiDsboTOugh couid copy Vandyck so exquisitely, 
that at a certain distance the copy could not be dis- 
tinguished from the original, or the difference between 
them. His manner was peculiarly his own, and pro- 
duced great force and effisct. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
one day examining a picture by Gainsborough with 
considerable attention, exclaimed, ** I cannot make 
out how he produces his effect !" 

Nothing can be more strongly expressive of Gains- 
borough's acknowledged goodness of heart, and of his 
ardent love for the profession, than the exclamation 
which he uttered whilst expiring : " We are all going 
to heaven, and Vandyck is of the party/' 



WILSON AND GAINSBOROUGH. 
One evening, at the Artiste' Club, held at the Turk's 
Head, in Gerard-street, Sir Joshua Reynolds came 
into the room, having just before seen a very fine 
landskape, painted by Gainsborough, with which he 
had been exceedingly struck, from ite extraordinary 
merit. He was describing ite beauties to the members 
of the club then present, and finished his eulogium by 
saying '* Gainsborough is certainly the first landscape 
painter now in Europe ;" when the famous Richard 
Wilson, the landscape painter, who was one of the 
auditors of this high commendation, and who, from 
an excusable jealousy, felt himself ofifended, afkei 
begging leave to add also to this high character given 
of Gainsborough, said, ** Well, Sir Joshua, and it is 
my opinion that he is also the greatest portrait painter 
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at this time in Europe/' Sir Joehua felt the rebuke, 
and immediately apologized for his inattention in 
making the obienration in Wilson's company. 



SHERWIN THE ENGRAVER. 

John Keyes Sherwin, engraver to George the Third, 
when Prince of Wales, was employed, until the age 
of nineteen, in the laborious occupation of cutting 
wood on the estate of IVIr. Mitford, near Petworth in 
Sussex. Being one day on business at the house of 
that gentleman, he was admitted into a room where 
'some of the family were amusing themselves with 
drawing. Mr. IViitford thought he observed the young 
man view the process in a manner too attentive to 
proceed from mere vague curiosity, and asked him if 
he could do anything in that way 1 Sherwin answer- 
ed, that he could not but he should like to try. Mr. 
Mitford gave him the pencil, and a portfolio with 
paper ; when, although his hands were so stiff and 
callous that he could scarcely keep the pencil in his 
fingers, he produced a drawing that not only astonish- 
ed every person present, but also the Society of Arti, 
to whom it was presented by Mr. Mitford ; and the 
Society's silver medal was voted to him on the 
occasion. 

On his removing to London, his progress in the 
Fine Arts was so rapid, as to justify his being placed 
with Astley the painter, then in high repute. He 
was afterwards with Bartolozzi ; and in the space of 
three years, he made such an astonishing proficiency, 
as to carry away both the gold and silver inedals from 
all the students in the Royal Academy. He soon 
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after produced those matchless engravings of " Christ 
and Mary in the Garden/' and ** Christ bearing the 
Cross/* from the altar pieces of All Sonls and Mag- 
dalen Colleges, Oxford ; which prints, together with 
the " Finding of Moses/' containing the portraits of 
a number of English ladies of the first rank, proved 
to what a high degree of excellence, abilities, when 
properiy encouraged, may in a short time cany the 
arts. 

The print of " Christ bearing the Cross,** although 
one of his best performances, was engraved in the 
midst of gay life, at the seat of Dr. Sever, in Bed- 
fordshire ; where Sherwin, who possessed some share 
of agreeable wit, attracted a lively circle around him, 
while engaged in that arduous undertaking. It seems 
as if the lively sentiments he had imbibed, while 
surrounded by the beau monde of the neighbourhood, 
had conveyed into that print an elegance in the 
manner of execution, which is sought for in vain in 
the works of more laborious artists. This contradicts 
the generally received idea, that "seclusion from 
society, is necessary to success in the arts ;" for this 
print is by no means inferior to its companion, 
*' Christ in the Garden," although the latter was exe- 
cuted with all the apparent advantages of loneliness 
and uninterrupted study. 

The print of " The Finding of Moses," was exe- 
cuted under still greater disadvantages ; for not 
choosing to depend upon the picture solely for the 
portraits of the different personages introduced, he 
absolutely engraved many of the likenesses upon the 
plate from the ladies themselves ; a task, the difficulty 
of which, when surrounded by persons of high life, 
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could only be surpassed by the beauty with which it 
was executed. Indeed it would be a difficult task to 
find an artist, in whose actions and works so many 
peculiarities, and so many excellencies have been 
concentrated, as in those of Sherwin. 



NATURAL TALENT. 
There was at Rome, in the year 1818, a lad of 
fourteen or sixteen years of age, who surprised every 
foreigner, and many of the natives, by his natund 
talent for drawing. He used to walk about the struts 
and public places with a piece of charcoal in hia 
hand, and wherever he met with a convenient clean 
place, he immediately drew figures which shewed un- 
common talent, and groups, in which, though there 
might sometimes be confusion, there was always taste 
and genius. As those who passed by, and stopped to 
see him draw (which he did with remarkable ra- 
pidity), generally gave him a few baiocchi, and now 
and then even paoli, be lived entirely upon what he 
got by those means. Canova had once taken him 
under his care, but he found it impossible to do any 
thing with him, as he could not bring him to study 
soberly the first rudiments of the art. The boy after- 
wards said he was very sorry to have left Canova, and 
that he would like of all things to return to him ; but 
these assurances deserved little credit. One day, after 
drawing a pretty numerous group of warriors and wo- 
men on the wall of a house, he saw a vacant space in 
the middle of his design, which he filled up by 
inserting an arm. A gentleman told him he had. 
made a mistake, and wished him to find it out 
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by himself; but he declared he could not. The 
gentleman then showed him that this new right arm 
belonged to a figure which had one already, and that 
it ought of course to have been a left arm ; but he 
was quite indifi^rent to the criticism, said it was no 
matter, and seemed not to care a straw. 

CHALLENGE. 
Closterman being jealous of the fiime of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, to whom, though a good painter, he was 
inferior, sent him a challenge to paint a picture with 
him for a wager. Sir Godfrey wisely declined the 
contest, and sent him word he allowed him to be his 
superior. 

THE OLD SCHOOL. 

There was a time when the grace of nature, which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds so powerfully shed over his 
pictures, had to maintain a serious struggle against the 
prejudices of the age, in favour of the constrained and 
uniform style of his predecessors in portrait painting, 
for they had possession of the public mind. Ellis, 
who was an eminent painter at the time of Sir 
Joshua's beginning to attract the notice of the world, 
was natually enough attached to the older fashions, 
with which he had long been familiarized. Having 
heard of the well-known picture of the Turkish Boy, 
he called on Reynolds in order to see it ; and perceiv- 
ing his mode of painting to be very unlike the manner 
to which he had himself always been accustomed, and, 
indeed, unlike any thing he had ever seen before, he 

60 1 
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was much aBtonished, and exclaimed, "Ah! Rey- 
nolds, this win never answer ; why you do ttot paint 
in the least degree in the world in the manner of 
Kneller." But when Reynolds began to expostulate, 
and to vindicate himself, Ellis feeling himself unable 
to give any good reason for the objection he had ad- 
vanced, cried out in a great rage, " Shakespeare in 
poetry, and Kneller in painting, for me !" and imme- 
diately ran out of the room. 

Portraits in the time of Hudson, the master of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, were almost always painted in one 
attitude, one hand in the waistcoat, and the hat under 
the arm. A gentleman, whose portrait young Rey- 
nolds painted, desired to have his hat on his head in the 
picture ; which was quickly finished in a common- 
place attitude, done without much study, and sent 
home. On inspection, it was soon discovered, that 
although the gentleman, in his portrait, had one hat 
upon his head, yet there was another under his arm. 

CONJURATION 
Mr. Dodwell, when travelling through Greece, ex- 
perienced numerous vexations from the Disdar of 
Athens, who was very rapacious in his demands for 
granting leave to copy inscriptions. A ridiculous dr- 
cumstanoe at length released him from the importuni- 
ties of this mercenary Turk. " I was one day," says 
Mr. D. "engaged in drawing the Parthenon, with the 
aid of my Camera Obscura, when the Disdar, whose 
surprise was excited by the novelty of the sight, 
asked^ with a sort of fretful inquietude, what new 
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coDJuration I was peiformiDg with that extraordinary 
machine ? I endeavoured to explain it by putting in 
a clean sheet of paper, and making him look into the 
Camera Ofascura ; but he no aeoiier taw the Temple 
inatantaneously re6ected on the paper in all its lines 
and colours, than he imagine4 that I had produced the 
efiect by some magical process ; his astonisliment ap- 
peared mingled with alaim, and stroking his long black 
beard, he repeated the words, Allah ! Masch-AUah ! 
(a term of admiration, meaning that which is created 
by God) sereral times. He again looked into the 
Camera Obscura with a kind of cautious diffidence, 
and at that moment his soldiers happening to pass be- 
fore the reflecting glass, were beheld by the astonished 
Disdar walking upon the paper ; he now became out- 
rageous; and after ealling me 'pig/ 'devil,' and 
' Bonaparte,' he told me that if 1 chose, I might take 
away the Temple and all the stones in the citadel, and 
that he-vottld never permit me to conjure his soldiers 
into my box. When I found that it was in vain to 
reason with bis ignorance, I changed my tone, and 
told him that if he did not leave me unmolested, I 
would put him into my box ; and that he should find 
it a very difficult matter to get out again. His alarm 
was now visible ; he immediately retired, and ever 
after stared at me with a mixture of apprehension 
and amazement. When he saw me come into the 
Acropolis, he carefully avoided my approach, and 
never afterwards gave me any farther molestation." 
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PORTRAIT OF HAYDN. 
When Haydn was in England, one of the prinoof 
comminioned Sir Joshua Reynolds to take his por- 
trait. Haydn went to the painter's house, and sat to. 
him, but soon grew tired. Sir Joshua, careful of hi» 
reputation, would not paint a man of acknowledged 
genius, with a stupid countenance ; and deferred the 
sitting till another day. The same weariness and 
want of expression occurring at the next attempt, 
Reynolds went and communicated the circumstance 
to his royal highness, who contrived the following 
stratagem. He sent to the painter's house a pretty 
German girl, in the service of the Queen. Haydn 
took his seat for the third time, and as soon as the 
conversation began to flag, a curtain rose, and the fair 
German addressed him in his native language, with, 
a most elegant compliment. Haydn, delighted, over- 
whelmed the enchantress with questions ; hu coun« 
tenance recovered its animation, and Sir Joshua ra- 
pidly seized its traits. 



JOUVENAL. 
The ceiling of the apartment called " La Seconde 
Chambre des Enqufttes," at Rouen, was painted by 
Jouvenal ; it was a representation of Jupiter hurling 
his thunderbolts at Vice. It was among the most 
highly esteemed productions of this master, and the 
not less remarkable for having been executed with 
the left hand, after a paralytic stroke had deprived 
him of the use of the right. 
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L£ SO£UR. 
This excellent painter, who died at the age ol 
thirty, was papil to Simon Vouet, but he soon sur- 
passed his master; and though he never quitted 
France, became one of the first painters of his day. 
His contemporary, Le Brun, appears to have been 
very jealous of his superior talents, for on hearing of 
his death, he malignantly said, " I feel now as if I 
had a thorn just taken oat of my foot/' 



EXCELLENCE. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, like many other distinguished 
persons, was never satisfied with his own efforts, bow- 
ever well they might satisfy others. When the in- 
genious M. Mosnier, a French painter, was one day 
praising to him the excellence of one of his pictures, 
he replied, " Ah ! Monsieur, je ne fais que des 
ebauches, des ebauches/' Alas ! sir, I can only make 
sketches, sketches. 



HAVOC OF WAR. 

A few days before the entry of the French into 
Seville, daring the Peninsular war, when the inhabi- 
tants, in great constematioa, were packing up their 
most valuable efifects to send them to Cadiz, a master- 
piece of Correggio, representing the adoration of the 
shepherds, which was painted on wood, and which the 
proprietors, who were the monks of one of the con- 
vents of Seville, wished to preserve safe from the hands 
I 3 
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of the enemy, was sawn in two for its more easy 
carriage. By one of thote accidents which will occur 
in the most regular times, and which are still more 
excusable in a period of great confusion, the two parts 
of Correggio got separated on their way to Cadiz; 
and on their arrival in that city, one part was sold to 
one connoisseur, with the promise that the part want 
ing should be subsequently delivered to him ; whil« 
the other part was sold to another connoisseur, under 
the same engagement. Both the parts arrived in 
England, and the possessor of each maintained that 
he was entitled to the other's lot. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that though the har- 
mony of the composition is unquestionably broken by 
the separation of its parts, yet that each part forms 
of itself an admirable picture -, and as the rival pro- 
prietors are rich and obstinate, the parts are not like- 
ly to be united. The whole picture is worth four 
thousand guineas. 



MAHOMEDAN IDEA OF PORTRAITS. 
An English traveller through Greece prevailed on a 
female slave to have her portrait taken ; she at first 
obstinately refused, but on offering her a present, 
she consented with fear and mistrust. The painter 
having made a portrait of her in colours, she was so 
astonished, and even frightened, at the resemblance, 
that she cried bitterly, and begged him to take back 
the money, and undraw her. The most scrupulous 
and unenlightened Mahomedans, have a kind of hor- 
ror, of their likeness-being put upon paper. They ima- 
gine, that after death, their souls, instead of passing 
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to the limpid streams and cool retreats promised by 
Mahomet, will enter into the picture; and that 
Munaker and Nekir, two black angels, will torment 
them in their tomb ; but, in justice, it must be ob- 
served, that this notion prevails only among the lowest 
of the people. 



A CONNOISSEUR. 

Vemet relates, that he was once employed to paint 
a landscape, with a cave, and St« Jerome in it ; he 
accordingly painted the landscape with St. Jerome at 
the entrance of the cave. When he delivered the 
picture, the purchaser, who understood nothing of 
perspective^ said, ''the landscape and the cave are 
well made, but St. Jerome is not in the cave." — " I 
understand you, sir," replied Vemet. "I will alter it/' 
He therefore took the painting, and made the shade 
darker, so that the saint seemed to sit farther in. 
The gentleman took the painting ; but it again appear- 
ed to him that the saint was not in the cave. Vernet 
then wiped out the figure, and gave it to the gentle- 
man, who seemed perfectly satisfied. Whenever he 
saw strangers to whom he showed the picture, he 
said, " Here you see a picture by Vernet, with St. 
Jerome in the cave." *' But we cannot see the saint," 
replied the visitors. "Excuse me, gentlemen," an- 
swered the possessor, " he is there ; for I have seen 
him standing at the entrance, and afterwards farther 
back 'y and am therefore quite sure that he is in it." ^ 
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DISCOVERY OF A CORREGGIO. 

Among tbe numerous restorers ot old pictures, 
who about thirty years ago visited Rome, were M. 
Lovera, a Piedmontese, and Hunterspergh, a Tyrolese, 
both pupils to the celebrated Mengs. They frequented 
the daily sales of pictures in the Piazza Navona, as 
well to purchase pictures of ancieot masters when at 
a low price, as to supply themselves with old canvas 
which they might repaint. These friends bought a 
lot of old canvas ; and having divided it between 
them, Hunterspergh received, as part of his share, 
a very bad picture of flowers. He primed it afresh, 
and painted on the new ground a study of a head. 
This he showed to Lovera, and wished him to buy it. 
While his friend was busy about other matters, 
Lovera carefully examined this picture, and found 
that the new ground scaled off in many places ; having 
removed some of these scales with his nail, he disco- 
vered underneath them, to his great surprise, traces of 
a figure painted in an admirable style. Replacing 
the scales, and concealing the discovery, he bought 
the picture at a small advance on the price of the 
canvas. At home, he employed himself with the 
utmost care in removing the two grounds which 
covered the original picture ; and thus restored to the 
world a capital performance, representing Cuarity 
under the emblem of a Woman, surrounded by three 
Children. The report of this happy discovery soon 
spread ; all the artists and amateurs ran to behold it. 
The best judges, among whom was Mengs, acknow- 
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ledged the genuine style of Correggio, and valued 
the performance at £2000. The Earl of Bristol 
bought it from Lovera for about £1500. An engra- 
ving has since been made from it. The value was 
afterwards the subject of a suit at law between Hun- 
terspergh and Lovera. 

It seems that this picture was not quite finislied 
by its author ; that the style of drawing in it ap- 
proaches to the manner of Raffael ; and an inference 
has been drawn from it, that the painting was executed 
at Rome. Vasari says, indeed, that Correggio never 
was at Rome, and this is the current report of writers. 
But De La Ville of Turin, who wrote a supplement 
to Vasari's "History of the Arts," asserts, that 
Correggio dwelt at Rome from 1517 to 1520 ; and 
he believes that the death of Rafiael had such a me- 
lancholy efiect on his brother artist, that unable to bear, 
the sight of places and objects which renewed his 
grief, he suddbnly quitted that city. 



BENJAMIN WEST. 
The first display of talent in the infant mind of 
Mr. West was curious, and still more so, from its oc- 
curring where there was nothing to excite it. America, 
his native spot, had scarcely a specimen of the arts, 
and being the son of a Quaker, he had never seen a« 
picture or a print ; his pencil was of his own inven- 
tion ; his colours were given to him by an Indian 
savage ; his whole progress was a series of invention, 
and painting to him was not the result of a lesson, 
but an instinctive passion. 
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When only aevcn y«an of age, he was one day 
left in charge of an infiant niece in the cradle, and 
had a fon to flap away the flies from the child ; after 
some time it happened to smile, and its beauty at- 
tracted his attention. He looked at it with a pleasure 
which he had never before experienced ; and observ- 
ing tome paper on a table, together with pens and 
red and black ink» he seiied them with agitation, and 
endeuvonred to delineate a portrait ; although at this 
period be had never seen an engraving or a picture. 
Hearing the approach of his mother and sister, he 
endeavoured to conceal what he had been doing ; but 
the old lady obierving his confusion, enquired what 
be was about, and asked him to show her the paper. 
He obeyed, entreating her not to be angry. Mrs. 
West, after looking some time at the drawing with 
evident pleasure, said to her daughter, " I declare he 
has made a likeness of little Sally ;" and kissed him 
with much fondness and satisfactioo. This encouraged 
him to say, that if it would give her any pleasure, he 
would make pictures of the flowers which she held 
in her hand ; for his genius was awakened, and he 
felt that he could imitate the forms of any of those 
things which pleased his sight. 

YouDg West continued to make drawings with pen 
and ink, until camel hair pencils were described to 
^him, when he found a substitute in the tapering 
fur of a cat's tail. In the following year a cousin 
sent him a box of colours and pencils, with several 
pieces of canvas prepared for the easel, and six en- 
gravings. 

The box was received with delight, and in the 
colours, the oils, and the pencils, young West found 
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%n his waatt inpplied. He tosa at the dawn of the 
following day, and earned the box to a room in the 
garret, where he tpnad his canViB» prepared a pallet, 
and began to imitate the figures in the engravings. 
Enchanted with his art, he forgot the school hours, 
and joined the family at dinner without mentiotting the 
emi^yment in which he had been engaged. In the 
afternoon he again retired to his study in the ganet; 
and for teferal days suceessivdy he thus withdrew, and 
deroted himself to painting. Mrs, West suspecting that 
the box oecasioned the neglect of school, went mto 
the garret, and found him employed on a picture. 
Ifcr anger was soon appeased by the sight of the per- 
formance. She saw not a mere copy, but a composi- 
tion fiom two of the engravings. She kissed him 
with transports of aiiection, and assured him that she 
would intercede with his father, to pardon hhn for 
absenting himself from school. Sixty-seven yeara 
afterwards, this piece, finished when the artist was in 
his eighth year, was exhibited in the same room with 
the sublime painting of " Christ Rejected ;" and Mr. 
West declared, that tbene were inventive touches in 
his first and juvenile essay, which all his subsequent 
experience had not enabled him to surpass I 

Mr. West, on his return to England from his atndies 
in Italy, soon displayed his powers in historical 
painting in a most excellent picture; the subject 
was that of Pylades and Orestes ; one of his very best 
woiiu. As any attempt at history was at that period 
an almost unexampled effort, this picture became a 
matter of much surprise ; his house was soon filled 
with visitors from all quarters to see it ; and those 
among the highest rank who were not able to come to his 
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house to satisfy their curiosity, desired his permission 
to have it sent to them ; nor did they fail every time 
it was returned to him, to accompany it with compli- 
ments of the highest commendation on its great 
merits. But the most wonderful part of the story is, 
that notwithstanding all this vast bustle and commen- 
dation bestowed upon this justly admired picture, by 
which Mr. West's servant gained upwards of thirty 
pounds for showing it, no mortal ever asked the price 
of the work, or so much as. ofiered to give him a com- ' 
mission to paint any other subject. Indeed there was 
one gentleman who was so highly delighted with the 
picture, and spoke of it with such great praise to his 
father, that the latter immediately asked him the reason 
he did not purchase what he so much admired ; when 
he answered, " What could I do, if I had it 1 yon 
would not surely have me hang up a modem English 
picture in my house, unless it was a portrait f 



CANOVA. 
The celebrated Italian sculptor Canova, is a native 
of a village in the Venetian sUtes, and therefore not a 
Roman, though born for Rome; for as he himself 
replied to Bonaparte, when pressed to fix his residence 
at Paris, **$aru son atelier, sans set amis, sans son beau 
del, sans sa Rome,** his genius would become enfeebled. 
Very early in life he discovered a perception of true 
beauty in sculpture, which was then wholly extinct in 
Italy ; and without any other guide than his own con- 
ceptions, 'he designed and executed, while yet only 
twenty-one, a beautiful group of Dasdalus and Icarus, 
of which the cast is preserved in his studio. This 
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work he brought to Rome, and presented himself with 
it at the door of the Venetian ambassador. The 
ambassador was at dinner, but after an awful interval 
of trembling expectation to the young and modest 
artist, an Abb^ was sent out to pass sentence on it. 
Viewing it in every light, and examining it with much 
care, during all which time Canova underwent the 
tortures of suspence, the Abb6 exclaimed, Cest um 
eochotmerie. 

This was a death blow to the hopes of Canova ; and 
on leaving the Venetian palace, he wept with grief. 
Fortunately, however, 8ir W. Hamilton hearing of 
this piece of statuary, sent to request to see it. Charm- 
ed yet more with the artist than the work, the gene- 
rous Englishman exerted himself in his behalf ; and 
by liberal assistance, encouraged him to proceed. His 
next group of Theseus and Minotaur, was purchased 
by the very Venetian ambassador at whose house he 
had met with so cutting a rebuff. He was then employ- 
ed to execute the monument of Pope Clement XIV., 
now in the church of the S. S. Apostoli ; but it was 
not until after 1792, when he executed that more beau- 
tiful one at St. Peter*s to the memory of Clement XHI., 
of which the waking and sleeping lions are among 
the finest efibrts of art, that he. was enabled to procure 
any assistance in performing the most laborious part 
of his works. 

Canova is now rich and titled, but still the same 
simple unostentatious individual who presented him- 
self with his first great attempt at the door of the 
Venetian ambassador. He cares not for persona] 
luxuries. Nci only the pension of 3000 Roman crowns 
granted him by the Pope, alon^ with the title of 

61 X 
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Marquess, but a great part of the fortune acquired by 
his labours, is bestowed in acts of charity, and upon 
unfortunate artists. On occasion of a bad harvest, he 
maintained the poor of his native village one whole 
winter entirely at his own expense. The manner in 
which he confers a favour, reflects additional honour 
on his character. A poor, a proud, and a bad painter, 
was in danger of starving with his whole family, for no 
one would employ him. Canova knew this man would 
refuse a gift ; and in respect to his feelings, he sacri- 
ficed his own taste. He requested him to paint a 
picture, leaving the subject and size to his own choice, 
and saying he had set apart four hundred scudi (not 
less than one hundred pounds) for the purpose, half 
of which he remitted at present, and the other half 
should be sent when the work was finished ; adding, 
that the sooner he received it, he should be the better 
pleased. 



THORVALDSEN. 
The Danish sculptor, Thorvaldsen, who divides the 
honours of the art, in the present day, with Canova 
and Chantrey, is the son of a stone-mason, who sup- 
ported himself and his family very scantily by this occu- 
pation. Thorvaldsen, from his earliest childhood, 
delighted in assisting his father at work, and with much 
ingenuity imitated in wood what he made in stone. 
The father seeing that his son would become something 
more than a mere stone-mason, made him attend the 
lessons in drawing which are given gratis in the 
Academy of Arts at Copenhagen. His fondness lor 
modelling soon distinguished him, and in a short time 
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h« was rewarded by the Academy with several small 
premiums. 

In his seventeenth year he made the first attempt to 
gain one of the smaller prize medals given for the 
modelling of a ^-relief. The practice is to lock the 
pupils up in a particular room, where they are left 
entirely to their own genius. Thorvaldsen went to 
obtain this, hia first triumph, with the terrors of a 
crimtnal sentenced to death ; and he was obliged to 
mmmoB to his aid the whole stock of courage he 
was master of. In the course of four hours he 
happily completed his work. The subgect proposed 
was, Heliodorus, or the Robbery of the Temple. He 
succeeded so completely in his task, that he astonished 
the judges, and obtained not only the prize for which 
be had laboured, but also the great gold medal, which 
is always accompanied by an allowance for travelling 
to Italy to study for a certain number of yean. The 
enjoyment of the latter was deferred some time, on 
account of his youth and inexperience of the world. 

At the age of twenty-four, Thorvaldsen went to 
Rome, where he wandered for a year and a half as if 
in a dream, among the statues of gods and heroes ; 
and in contemplation of so many master-pieces of 
art, was unable to produce any thing of importance. 
Towards the end of his second year's stay in Rome, 
he began to model, to cast, and to destroy again. 
His learned countryman, George Zoega, who perceived 
his great genius, paid much attention to him ; and 
though he was his most intimate friend, he was at 
the same time his most rigorous judge. The young 
Northern Phidias found in him an impartial critic, who 
never gave praise when he saw a fault ; while the 
k2 
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artitt Btniggling to reach the ideal, knocked off the 
heads of hia statues, and destroyed wcnks which would 
even then have conferred celebrity. 

Still the eyes of the connoisseurs had not yet been 
attracted to him ; and even when he had finished that 
master-piece of art, the Leader of the Argonauts, 
Jason, it happened that Thorvaldsen being in the 
company of about thirty or forty artists, wiJh whom 
he usually dined, was asked, *' whether he knew the 
young Danish artist who had made this noble statue/' 

From this period the fame of Thorvaldsen rapidly 
advanced ; and in the year 1808, he produced two 
works which established it on a permanent basis. 
His Colossal Mars, and his Adonis, will form an epoch 
in the history of modem art. The connoisseurs, on 
seeing his Adonis, were transported with delight, and 
said, '* Questo da vera i un uomo dimno :** and Canova 
declared this work to be the most beautiful which 
Thorvaldsen had yet produced. " Finalmaite qunta 
ttatua" said he, *' e lavorata in uno sHU nMU e fmn 
grniosOf a pietio di tentimento." 

PROVOKING EXPOSURE. 
It was an usual custom with the English painters, 
at Rome, to meet in the evenings for conversatioD, 
and frequently to make little excursions together in 
the country. On one of these occasions, on a sum- 
mer's afternoon, when the season was particularly hot, 
the whole company threw off their coats, as being 
an incumbrance to them, except poor Astley (a fellow 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds with Hudson), who 
alone showed great reluctance to take off his : this 
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seemed unaccountable to his companions, when some 
jokes made on his singularity, at last obliged him to 
take off his coat also. I1ie mystery was then ex- 
plained^ for it appeared that the back of his waistcoat 
was made, by way of economy, out of one of his own 
pictures, and thus displayed a tremendous Waterfall 
on his back, to the great diversion of all present. 



TRIBUTE TO THE ARTS. 
In the Life of Phillippe Lippi, the Florentine 
painter, we^ have a memorable proof how much it is 
in the power of painting 'to charm even the most 
barbarous minds, and to soften hearts the most hard - 
ened. Lippi and some friends happened one day to 
be making an excursion in a small boat along the sea 
coast, when they were surprised by a Moorish brigan- 
tine ; and taken prisoners into Barbary. After they 
had been eighteen months in a state of the most cruel 
slavery, Lippi one day took a piece of coal, and drew 
on the wall a portrait of the master he served. 'I'he 
likeness was so strong, that it struck the Barbarian, 
who had never seen any thing of the kind before, 
with astonishment and delight. He requested Phillippe 
to draw some other portraits for him ; and was in the 
end so pleased, that he not only gave him his liberty, 
but procured' him a safe conveyance to Naples. Thus 
painting, like music, 

*' Has charms to sooth the savage breast." 
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RIVALS. 
At the time when Rafi&el possessed at Rome the 
reputation of being the mightiest living master of his 
art, the .Bologoese gave all their suffrages to their 
countryman, Fran9ois Francia, who had long exercised 
his genius among them, and was undoubtedly a 
man of first-rate talents. These two artists had never 
personally met ; neither had the one ever seen the works 
of the other ; but a friendly correspondence had 
been opened and continued between them. The 
desire of Francia to see some of the works of Rafiael, 
of which he was every day hearing something more 
and more encomiastic, was extreme ; but advanced 
years deterred him from underUking the fatigues and 
perils of a journey to Rome. A circumstance at last 
occurred, which gave him, without this trouble, an 
opportunity of seeing what he had so long desired. 
RafFael having painted a picture of St. Cecilia, to 
be placed in a chapel at Bologna, he wrote to Francia 
as his friend, requesting him to see it put up, and even 
to correct any defects which he might observe in it. 
As soon as Francia drew the picture from its case, 
and put it in a proper light for viewing it, he was 
struck with admiration and wonder, and felt painfully 
how much he was Rafiael's inferior. The picture was 
indeed one of the finest that ever came from Rafiaers 
pencil ; but it was only so much the more a source 
of grief to poor Francia. He assisted as desired, in 
placing it in the situation for which it was intended, but 
he had never a happy hour afterwards. In one moment 
he had seen all that he had ever done ; all that had 
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been once so much admired, thrown fiur into the 
shade; he was too old to entertain any hope, by 
renewed eflforts, of coming up with the excellence of 
Raffiie), or even approaching to it ; and struck to the 
heart with grief and despair, he took to his bed, from 
which he never again rose. He was inaccessible 
to all consolation, and in a few days expired, the 
victim of a sublime melancholy. He died in his 
sixty-eighth year. 

THE ARTS AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. 

The discoveries which have been recently made in 
^ Egypt by that enterprising traveller, Belzoni, furnish 
the best evidence of the progress that the ancient 
Egyptians had made in the Fine Arts, In archi- 
tecture they undoubtedly had the merit of invention ; 
and although the Greeks may claim the honour of hav- 
ing brought the art to great perfection, it is well known 
they took their principal hints from the Egyptians, who 
were a primitive nation, and had to form every thing 
without any model before them to imitate. ** Yet,*' 
says Mr. Belzoni, '*8o fertile was their inventive 
faculty, that to this day new orders of architecture 
might be extracted from their ruins. If we observe 
the Egyptian capitals, do we not see a complication of 
orders m one mass, which if divided, would produce 
numerous hints for new ideas 1 If the lover of truth 
will but inspect he various representations of the Lotus 
on the capitds, he will plainly see that not only the 
Doric and the Corinthian orders have been extracted 
from them, but that more might still be formed. There 
is loason to believe, also, that the Ionic order originated 
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ill Egypt. The capitelt of the columns of Tentym ; 
thoM in the small temple of Edfu ; and lastly, the 
others in the small temple of Isis, in the Island of 
Philos, sufficiently indicate this. The name of the 
deity to which the first and third of these temples are 
dedicated, seems to strengthen this supposition. We 
well know that Isis is the lo of the Greeks, from 
whom the name of Ionic was no doubt derived ; and 
it is very probable, that he who introduced the order, 
gave it that name, as having been taken from the 
temple of the goddess." 

llie art of painting was but simple among the 
Egyptians, as they had no knowledge of shadowing 
to elevate their figures j but great credit is due to 
them for their taste in disposing their colours. There ' 
is great harmony even in the red and green, which do 
not always agree with us ; and which they knew how 
to mingle so well, as to produce a .very splendid efifect, 
particularly by candle light. Their drawing and 
sculpture are but simple, yet systematically done; 
and they knew how to impart a certain vivacity to 
the posture of their figures. They knew little or no- 
thing of perspective! and all that was done was in 
profile. 

The tomb of Psammithis, opened by Mr. Belzoni, 
eontains a great number of figures and hieroglyphics of 
every description, which are sculptured in basso-relievo, 
and painted over, except in an outlined chamber, which 
was only prepared for the sculptor. " This room," 
says Mr. Belzoni, " gives the best ideas that have yet 
been discovered of the original process of Egyptian 
sculpture. The wall was previously made as smooth 
as possible ; and where there were flaws in the rocks. 
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(he yaeuum was filled up with oement ; whidi when 
hard, was cat along with the rest of the rock. Where 
a figure or any thing else was required to be formed 
after the wall was prepared, the sculptor appears to 
have made his first sketches of what was intended to 
be cut out. When the sketches were finish^ in red 
lines by the first artist, another, more skilful, correct- 
ed the errors, if any, and his lines were made in black, 
to be distinguished from those which were imperfect. 
When the figures were thus prepared, the sculptor 
proceeded to cut out the stone all around the figure, 
which remained in basso-relievo, some to the height 
of half an inch, and some much less, according to 
the size of the figure. For instance, if a figure were 
as large as life, its elevation was generally half an 
inch ; if the figure were not more than six inches in 
length, its projection would not exceed the thickness 
of a dollar, or perhaps less. The angles of the figures 
were all smoothly rounded, which makes them appear 
less prominent than they really are. The parts of the 
stone that were to be taken off all round the figure, 
did not extend much farther, as the wall is thickly 
covered with figures and hieroglyphics ; and I be- 
lieve there is not a space on those walls more than a 
foot square, without some figure or hieroglyphic. The 
garments, and various parts of the limbs, were marked 
by a narrow line, not deeper than the thickness of a 
half-crown, but so exact, that it produced the intended 
efiecL" 

"When the figures were completed, and made 
smooth by the sculptor, they recmved a coat of white- 
wash all over. This white is so beautiful and clear, 
that our best and whitest paper appeared yellowish 
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when compared with it The painters came next, and 
finished the figure. It would seem as if they were 
unacquainted with any colour to imitate the naked 
parts, since red is adopted aa a standing colour for all 
that meant flesh. There are some exceptbns, in- 
deed ; for in certain instances, when they intend to 
represent a fair lady, by way of distinguishing her 
complexion from that of the men, they put on a yellow 
colour to represent her flesh ; yet it cannot be sup- 
posed, that they did not know how to reduce their red 
paints to a flesh colour ; for on some occasions, where 
the red flesh is supposed to be seen through a thin 
veil the tints are nearly of the natural colour, if we 
suppose the Egyptians to have been of the same hue 
aa their successors, the present copts, some of whom 
are nearly as fair as Europeans* Their garments were 
generally white, and their ornaments formed the most 
difficult part, when the artists had to employ red in 
the distribution of the four colours, in which they 
were very successful. When the figures were finished, 
they appear to have laid on a coat of varnish ; though 
it may be questioned whether the varnish were thus 
applied, or incorporated with the colour. The ftict 
is, that no where else, except in this tomb, is the var- 
nish to be observed, as no place in Egypt can boast 
of such preservation, nor can the true customs of the 
Egyptians be seen any where else with greater 
accuracy. 

Mr. Belzoni, with the assistance of Mr. Ricci, has 
made drawings of all the figures, hieroglyphics, em- 
blems, &c. that are to be seen in the tomfae, and has 
taken impressions of every thing in wax: a task 
which occupied him more than twelve months. 
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RILEY. 
John Riley, one of the best native painters that has 
flourished in England, was too diffident of his own 
talents, and easily disgusted with his own work. A 
small portion of the vanity of Kneller, would have 
made Riley's fortune. Charles the Second sat to him, 
but almost discouraged the bashful artist from pursu- 
ing a profession for which he was so well calculated. 
Looking at the picture, the King exclaimed, " Is this 
like roe ? then, od's fish, I am an ugly fellow." This 
discouraged Riley so much, that he could not bear the 
picture, though he sold it for a large price. He after- 
wards painted the portraits of King James II. and of 
William and Maiy. 

GRIFFIERE. 
John Griffiere, a Dutch painter, who came to 
England soon after the fire of London, was placed ap- 
prentice to a carpenter ; but that business not suiting 
his inclination, and discovering a taste for drawing, 
his father bound him to a tile painter. In this coarse 
school he improved so much, that he was afterwards 
placed with a painter of flowers. It was, however, in 
landscapes that he most excelled. Mixed scenes of 
rivers and rich country, were his favourite subjects ; 
and when in England, he bought a yacht, embarked 
with his family and his pencils, and passed his whole 
time on the Thames, between Windsor and Graves- 
end, during which time he painted some very fine 
views. He afterwards went to Rotterdam in his 
yacht, and remained some years in Holland. On his 
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letam to England he struck upon a nnd bank, where 
he remained eight days : an adventure which cored 
his pauion for living on the water. 

W. VANDEVELDE. 
William Vandevelde the younger, is distinguished 
as the most eminent painter of sea pieces. Having 
finished a painting for Charles II. of the junction 
of the English and French fleets at the Nore, when 
that monarch went to view them, two commissioners 
of the Admiralty agreed to beg the picture of the king, 
then to cut it in two, and each to take a part. The 
painter, in whose presence they concluded this vrise 
treaty, took away ^e picture, and concealed it until 
the king*s death, when he offered it to Bullfinch, the 
printseller, for eighty pounds. Bullfinch took time to 
consider, and returning to make the purchase, found the 
picture already sold for one hundred and thirty guineas. 

ALL FOR LOVE. 
Quintin Mesius, or Matsis, was a farrier at Antwerp , 
when in his twentieth year, he became enamoured of 
a young woman of his own condition in life, who was 
at the same time sought in marriage by a painter of 
some repute. The damsel confessed to Quintin, that 
she had a greater inclination for him than for the 
painter, but that she bad an unconquerable aversion to 
his trade of a farrier. Quintin, who from his childhood 
had evinced a strong taste for designing, instantly re- 
solved to be on equal terms with his rival, and to 
abandon the hammer for the brush. He applied to his 
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mm art with so much liking and airidiiityt that in * 
short time he produced pictniet which gave a promiie 
of the highest excellence. He gained for his reward 
the fair hand for which he sighed ; and continuing 
after his marriage to exercise the art, in which he had 
made so noble an essay, he rose ere long to a high rank 
in his profession. 

Among other productions of Quintin's pencil, were 
the portraits in one piece of the two friends, Erasmus 
and Egidius, which afterwards formed part of the col- 
lection of Charles I. of England. Sir Thomas More, 
in some lines which he wrote on this painting, apos- 
trophized the artist in terms which show the high esti- 
mation in which he was held, both by his country- 
men and foreigners. 

'* Quintine, O veteris Novator artis 
Magno non minor artifex Apelle ! 
Mire composite potens colore,'^ &c. 

Quintin died in 1529. A hundred years afterwards, 
a monument was erected to his memory in the cathe- 
dral church of Notre Dame, at Antwerp, the inscrip- 
tion on which records in a fow expressive words tjie 
singular story of his life : 

" Connutnalis amor de mulcibe fecit Apellem.*' 



TINTORET. 

The facility of composition for which this artist waa 

lemariLable, was the source of a great inequality 

among his paintings. He preferred being the author 

of a great many good conceptions, to devoting his time 

61 L 
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in giving what is called a high finishing to any one* 
Hence the remaik of Annibal Canacci, in a letter fhmi 
Venice to his cousin Louis Carracci, that *' he had 
seen Tintoret sometimes equal to Titian, and at others 
much below Tintoret." Some Flemish painters being 
at Rome, showed Tintoret two or three heads which 
they had painted and finished with great care. He 
asked them how long they had taken to do them ? 
They replied, that they had taken several weeks. 
Tintoret on this dipped his pencil in some black colour, 
and with a few strokes drew on a canvass a figure, 
which he filled in with white. Turning towards the 
strangers, " See,'' said he to them, '* how we poor 
Venetian painters are accustomed to make pictures.*' 

SIR CHRISTOPHER W^EN. 
A variety of knowledge proclaims the universality, 
a multiplicity of works the abundance, and St. Paul's 
Cathedral the gteatness of Sir Christopher Wren's 
genius. The noblest temple, the largest palace, the 
roost sumptuous hospital in Great Britain, are all the 
works of the same hand. Besides St. Paul's, Hampton 
Court, and Greenwich Hospital, all of which were 
erected by him, he built above fifty parish churches, 
and designed the Monument on which he intended to 
errect the statue of Charles II. instead of the pot of 
flames which we now see ; but in this, as in many 
other instances, he was over-ruled by men of inferior 
judgment. When Sir Christopher had lived to see the 
<!ompIetion of St. Paul's, the fabric and the event left 
such an impression of content on the mind of die 
good old man, that being carried to see it once a year. 
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it seemed to recall a memory that was almost deaden- 
ed to every other use. He died at the great age of 
ninety-one, and vvas buried under the dome of St. 
Paul's, where the following incription comprehends 
bis merit and his fiune. 

*' Si quffiris monumentum, circumspice '/' 

BUSHNELL. 
John Bttsbnell was an admired statuary, but is 
better known for his capricious character, than his 
works. He had agreed to complete the set of Kings 
at the Royal Exchange ; but hearing that Gibber had 
nade interest to carve some of them, Bushnell would 
not proceed, though he had begun six or seven. He 
bad previously finished statues of Charles the First and 
Second, and one of Sir Thomas Gresham. Some of 
his profession asserting, that though he was skilful in 
drapery, he could not execute a naked figure, he en- 
ga|^ ip an Alexander the Great ; which proved that 
his rivals were right, as to what he could not do. 
His next whim was to demonstrate the possibility of 
the Trojan Horse. He undertook to make such a 
wooden receptacle, and had formed it of timber, 
intending to cover it with stucco. The head was 
capable of containing six men sitting round a tables ; 
the «yes served for windows. Before it was half com- 
pleted a storm of wind overset and demolished it$ 
and though two vintners who had contracted with him 
to use his horse as a drinking booth, ofiered to be at 
the expense of erecting it again, he was too much dis> 
appointed to recommence the work. 
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CLOSTERMAN. 
Clotterman punted the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, and all their children, in one picture. 
The Duke was represented on* horseback ; a position 
which formed the subject of so many disputes with 
the duchess, that the duke said, ** It has given me 
more trouble to reconcile my wife to you, than to 
fightabatUe/' 

PIPER. 
Francis le Piper, who lived in the reign of William 
the Third, though bom to a good estate, could not re- 
sist his impulse for drawing, which made him ramble 
over great part of Europe^ Most of his performances 
were produced over a bottle, and remained where they 
were first designed. The Mitre Tavern, Stock's 
Market, and the Bell at Westminster, were adorned 
by this artist At the former, was a room called Am- 
sterdam, from the variety of secU Le Piper had painted 
in it, particularly a Jesuit and a Quaker. 

SIR JAMES THORNHILL. 

Sir James Thomhill, who decorated so many palaces 
and public buildings, was far from being generously 
rewarded for some of them, and for others he found 
it difficult even to obtain the stipulatisd prices. 

Though La Fosse received £2000 for his work at 
Montagu House, (the British Museum) and was 
allowed £500 for his expenses, yet Sir James Thorn* 
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bill could OQly obtain forty -shilluigs por square yard 
for the Cupola of St. Paul's, and tbe Great Hall at 
Greenwich hosintal, both of which he painted. 

THE CRUCIFIXION, BY RUBENS. 
In the Church of St. Peter, at Cologne, there is an 
altar piece, by Rubens, of the Crucifixion of the 
Apostles. Strangers who visit this church, and whose 
expectations have been highly raised, are at first sadly 
disappointed ; but on their attention being suddenly 
diverted to some other object, the picture is turned in 
the frame, and all the perfections of the great artist's 
genius break upon the view. The first exhibition is a 
copy, on the back of the original picture, by p. modern 
painter ; and the illusion is practised to increase the 
efifect of the performance, of which the possessors are 
so justly proud. 

POETRY AND PAINTING. * 
A number of friends had one day met in the paint* 
ipg room of Annibal Carracci, among whom was his 
brother Augustin, whose pride it was to be thought as 
distinguished for his skill in poetry, as Annibal was 
for his skill in painting. Augustin had just arrived 
from Rome, and after praising greatly the monuments 
he had seen there of ancient sculpture,, he enlarged 
particularly on the beauty of the Laocoon. 

Anntbal neither said any thing, nor seemed to pay 

aoy «ltention to the eloquence of his brother, while 

every other person present was listening with the most 

intense interest. He even, turned aside, and as if he 
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hid nodiiiig better to do, began with a cafelen air to 
cxerciie his pencil on the wall. Augustin, piqued at 
hii brother'! apparent indifference, oJled out to him, 
and naked, " Whether he did not think the Laocoon 
was all that he had been representing V Annibal 
turning round, replied, "Yes indeed, brother, and 
behold there what you have been describing." While 
Augnstin had been talking, Annibal was occupied in 
sketching on the wall a representation of the admi- 
rable group of statuaiy which was the subject of eulo- 
gium. The sketch was happy, and the company loud 
in the expressions of their admiration. Augnstin con- 
fessed that his brother had fallen on a mode of exhibit- 
ing the beauties of the work in question, which left ha 
behind any representation he could give in words. 
Annibal withdrew smiling, saying, that "Poets paints 
ed with words, painters with Uie pencil." 

SIR GODFREY KN£LL£R. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller lessened his own repntatkni, 
by making it subservient to his fortune : he umted 
the highest vanity with the most consummate negli- 
gence of his character. He had the singular honour 
of painting the portraits of ten sovereigns, and 
amassed a fortune of £2000 a year, although he lived 
magnificently, and lost £20,000 in the South Sea 
scheme. He is said to have given as a reason for pre- 
ferring portrait painting, that " Painters of hirtoiy 
make the dead live, and do not begin to live them- 
selves till they are dead. I paint the living, and they 
make me live. 
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GODFREY SCHALKEN. 
Godfrey Schalken, a |Nunter who displijfod much 
delicacy in finishing, was particularly fond of painting 
candle lighjts. He placed the object and a candle in 
a dark room, and looking throo^ a small hole, painted 
by daylight what he saw in the dark chamber. He 
once painted a portrait of King William the Third ; 
but as the piece was to be by candle light, he gave 
his majesty the candle to hold, until the tallow ran 
down upon his fingers; andj^ as if to justify this ill 
breeding, he drew the picture in the same situation. 
Delicacy formed no piart of Schalken's . character ; 
having drawn a lady who was marked with the small 
pox, but had handsome hands, she asked him, when 
the foce was fished, if she must not sit for her 
hands? "No," said the insolent artist, "I always 
draw them from my housemaid." 

JERVAS. 

Jenras, whose name has been handed to posterity 
in the works of Pope, with whom he was veiy inti- 
mate, was excessively vain of his talenta and his per- 
son. Having succeeded happily in copying a picture 
of Titian, he looked first at the one, then at the other, 
and then with parental complacency exclaimed, ** Poor 
litdeTit! how he would stare !" 

Jervas had ventured to look on the beautiful Countess 
of Bridgewater with more than a painter's eye ; but 
neither his presumption nor his passion could extin- 
guish his self love. One day, as she was sitting to 
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him, he ran over the beauties of her fiice with rapture. 
" But/' said he," I cannot help telling your ladyship, 
that you have not a handsome ear/' '.' No !" said 
the countess ; " pray, Mr. Jenras, tell me what is a 
handsome ear 1" Jervas turned aside his cap, and 
showed his own. 

COPY OF A CORREGGIO. 
Jacques Antoine Arland, a native of Geneva, having 
copied the I«da of Correggio, all Paris was struck 
with the performance. The Due de la Force gave 
twelve thousand livres for it ; but being a sufierer by 
the Mississippi scheme, he restored it to Arland, allow- 
ing him four thousand livres for the time he had pos- 
sessed it. In 1721, Arland brought this chsfd*mu.we 
to London, but would not sell it, although he got six 
hundred pounds for a copy of it. He afterwards de- 
stroyed the original in a fit of piety at Geneva ; but 
still with so much parental fondness, that he cut her 
to pieces anatomically. 

FRESCO PAINTINGS. 

Various attempts have frequently been made to se- 
parate fresco paintings from the walls on which they 
are eiecuted, in order to rescue them from the destruc- 
tive effects of time and weather ; but all have been 
unsuccessful until veiy recently. 

In the beginning of the last century, Antonio 
Contri of Ferrara succeeded in taking several heads 
from a wall at Mantua, and transferring them to can* 
vaA But this work required long and difficult prepa- 
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rations, which were betides only calcnlaled for even 
walls, and for taking off small paintings. The laboon 
of Contri, as well as the later trials in France, Naples, 
and at Modena, were confined, with more or less suc- 
cess, to transferring paintings, piece by piece, from 
walls or linen, to new linen, and never to pannels; 
Subsequently, the mode of sawing the paintings from 
the wall was adopted ; but this method was always 
attended with danger, and often to the destruction of 
the picture. 

At length, however, « process has been discovered, 
by which fresco paintings of any size may be safely 
and expeditiously transferred to pannels, without 
doing the least injury to the original design. The 
honour of this discovery, which is calculated to render 
so essential a service to the Arts, belongs to Steflano 
Barezzi, a native of Milan. His method consists in 
laying a piece of prepared linen against the wall, which 
extracU the painting so completely, and in such a 
manner, that the artist, with a sure and uniform mo- 
tion, can draw off* the linen in a perfect state with the 
painting, so that the wall itNlf remains quite white. 
The linen is then stretched upon a pannel, from which 
it is afterwards drawn, while the painting itself re-' 
mains fixed upon the pannel without sustaining the 
smallest injury. 

In this manner Barem has already transferred 
several paintings of Lunio and Marco d'Oggione. 
The Roman Government, sensible of the importance 
of the discoveiy, have, assigned him the church Delia 
Pace, where he can apply his method to some greater 
paintings of Marco d'Oggione. 
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COLUMNS OF ST. PETER'S CHURCH. 
Each of the four columnt that support the dome of 
St. Peter's Church, at Rome, takes up as much room 
at the base as a little chapel and convent; but 
yet they did not appear large, being proportionate 
to the rest of the building. They were designed 
by Michael Angelo, and he insisted earnestly that 
nothing should be added or altered in his design. 
Bernini afterwards undertook to make a staircase 
within each column, there being originally a well ; but 
just as he had prepared the inside of one of them, 
the whole building gave a crash, which the Italian 
tradition says, was as loud as thunder. He put up 
the stairs in that column, but would not attempt it 
in any mere of them. 

ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
The side Oratories at St. Paul's were added to Sir 
Christopher Wren's original design, by order of the 
Doke of York, who was anxious to have them ready 
for th^ Popish service, when there should be occasion. 
It narrowed the building, and broke in very much 
upon the beauty of the design. Sir Christopher in- 
sisted so strongly on the injury it would do the whole, 
that he actually shed some tears in speaking of it ; 
but it was all in vain. The duke absolutely insisted 
upon their being inserted, and the architect was 
obliged to comply. 
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SKETCHING ADVENTURES. 

The late Mr. Brown, so justly famed for his know- 
ledge of design, having often remarked in his neigh- 
bourhood a minous cottage, where the lines came in 
as one could wish, and admitted a fine breadth of 
light and shadow, he resolved to make a drawing of 
it. While he was at work, an old woman came out 
to him, dropping many a courtesy. *< I am very glad 
your honour has come to look at it yourself. X have 
told the steward over and over again, that the house 
would fall down about my ears, but he did not mind 
me. I hope your honour will order it to be done 
up soon." 

Mr. Brown came better off than a broflier artist, 
who being on a sketching excursion, fell invrith a mill 
which presented an admirable piece of picturesque. 
He was proceeding with a drawing of it very much to 
his satis&ctton, when the miller with a stout stick in 
his hand, made his approach. 

'* What are you doing, Mr. Gentleman?'' 

" Making a drawing of your mill.'' 

*< Making « drawing ! To be mxi€, my old mill is a 
pretty thing to take. No I no ! Your business here 
is to peep at my windows, and see whether I ben't 
undercharged in the number. Come, nr, off dhrecdy 
and if ever I cateh you here again,'* &c. 

The time of the threatened invanon of England 
by the French, was a sad time for the hunters of 
pictoresque, more especially along the coasts. To be 
caught taking a sketoh of even an old pigstye, was 
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enough in tome instances to get seized and carried 
before a magistrate as a French spy, engaged in 
sleaUng plans of all the strong pointo of the coontry ; 
and as magistrates are not in all parts mnch more sen- 
sible than the ignorant rostic they keep in order, 
it happened more than once, that protesional ardour 
was sent to cool itself within the walls of a gaol. 

STAtUE OF POMPEY. 
The laige statue of Pompey* in the PalazMi Spada 
at Rome, is believed to be the very same, at the feet 
of which Cssar fell ; for it was found on the veiy 
spot where the Senate was held, on the fetal idea 
of March. It was discovered in clearing away the 
ground to make some cellars for a house. The 
greatest part of the statue lay under that house, but 
the head of it reached under the gfound belonging lo 
the adjoining house. This occasioned a dispute be- 
tween the two proprietors, which was at last decided 
by Cardinal Spada. He ordered the head to be 
broken off and given to the latter, and the body, to 
the former. This decision was made very pruden- 
tially ; for the Cardinal was veiy anxious to get the 
statue into his owiT possession, ud by this means he 
got it much cheaper than he could otherwise have 
done, the whole only coeting him five hundred 



J. BASSAN. 
In the notes of Annibal Canacci on Vasari's lives 
of the Painters, he pays the following 'flattering tribute 
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to the skill of his contemporary, Jacques Bassao. 
" Jacques Bassan was an excellent painter, and worthy 
of a much handsomer eulogy than Vasari has be- 
stowed. In his paintings, he rivalled those miracles 
which are related of the ancient Greeks, deceiving 
not only beasts, but men ; as I can myself attest, 
having one day been so deceived in his room, that I 
stretched forth my hand to take what I believed to be 
a book, but which was only a painting of one." 



THE FLORENTINE BRUTUS. 

At Florence there is an unfinished statue, by Michael 
Angelo, which it is erroneously supposed was intended 
for Marcus Brutus. It is a portrait of one of the 
Medici who assassinated his uncle, and was called the 
Florentine Brutus ; but proving afterwards the op- 
pressor, and not the liberator, of his country, M. 
Angelo laid aside the unfinished statue in disgust, and 
could never be prevailed on to complete it. 



CAMEO MANUFACTURE. 

At the celebrated baths of San Phillipo, there is a 
petrifying spring which is applied to the formation of 
<7ameos and various ornaments. The spring issues 
from Monte Amiato, about four miles from Radicofani, 
on the route between that town and Siena, and is 
situated about half a mile from the road. The water 
is in such quantity, as to form a large torrent ; and so 
hot, that H cannot be borne by the human body at its 
source. The water is perfectly transparent, but holds 

62 M 
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in solution a conjsiderable quantity of sulphur, and an 

immense portion of carbonate of lime. 

The manufactory of dtoieos, &c. from this petrify- 
ing water, was established by the late Peter Leopold, 
who so magnificently patronized all the sciences and 
arts. It is at present under the direction of Signor 
Pagliari, an artist of great ingenuity. The process 
is very simple. An impression of the medal is first 
taken in sulphur, or what is still better, on glass, and 
the impressed figure or mould is then placed in the 
course of the stream, so as to receive a continual and 
equable dash of water, which deposits its earthly matter 
on the impressed surface, and thus takes, with the 
greatest fineness and precision, the figure of the body 
on which it consolidates. The cast thus obtained, 
may be made of any thickness. The time employed 
in its formation, is ten or twelve days. 

By an ingenious variation of the process, Signor 
Pagliari is able to form a cast of di^rent coloured 
marbles, so as to represent a white figure in relief of 
a blue or yellow ground, and vice versa. This is done 
by first forming the cast white as usual, then sepa- 
rating from it all the parts not projecting in relief, and 
exposing it «s before to a second process of decompo- 
sition from water previoittly coloured. The ccdottred 
carbonate attaches itself to the white figure, and this 
forms a ground on the stratum of coloured matter, on 
which the white matter rests ; but in such a mtDner> 
as to form one solid and continuous substance. Pag- 
liari chaiges in proportion to the dimensions of the 
cast ; for a cast of one inch in diameter, one paul, or 
five pence Enghsh ; and for one of eighteen inches, 
thirty pauls. 
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RYSBRACK. 
The sculptor Rvsbrack, piqued at Mr. Scheemaker'a 
success in Shakespeare's monument in Westminster 
Abbey, produced his three statues of Palladio, Inigd 
Jones, and Fiaminigo, and at last, his chef d*auwe, his 
Hercules; an exquisite summry of his skill, know* 
ledge, and judgmant. The Hercules, for which he 
borrowed the head of the Famesian god, was com- 
posed from various parts and limbs of seven or eight 
of the strongest and best made men in London, 
chiefly the pugilists of the then flourishing Amphi> 
theatre for boxing. The arms were Broughton's, the 
breast from a well known coachman, and the legs were 
those of Ellis, the celebrated painter, who frequently 
visited that gymnasium. The statue was purchased 
by Mr. Hoare, and is the principal ornament of the 
noble Temple of Art at Stourhead. 

ROUBILTAC. 
It is a pleasing circumstance to relate, that Roubi- 
Hac's own goodness of heart first brougth his excellent 
talents into notice ; knd that his great success in life 
seems to have depended in some degree on his honest 
and liberal conduct soon after he came to England. 
At that time he was merely working as a journeyman ;' 
and having spent an evening at Vauxhall, on his re- 
turn he picked up a pocket-book, which contained a 
considerable quantity of bank notes. He immediately 
advertised it, and a claimant soon ap^ared $ who was 
so pleased with the integrity of the youth, and so 
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Struck with his geDius, of which he showed several 
specimens, that he not only gave him a handsome re- 
muneration, but being a man of rank and fortune, 
became his patron. 

After Roubiliac had been at Home, he expressed 
himself in raptures at what he had seen of the exqui- 
site beauty of the works of antiquity, and the capti- 
vating and luxuriant splendour of Bernini, " It is 
natural to suppose," said he one day to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, " that I was infinitely impatient, till I had 
taken a survey of my own performances at West- 
minster Abbey, after having seen such a variety of 
excellence ; and my own work looked to me meagre 
and starved, as if made of nothing but tobacco 
pipes." 

DAVID. 
It is related of the French painter, David, that he 
attended the execution of his friends, Danton and 
Camille Desmoulins, as a spectacle connected with 
his improvement in the art of painting ; and that at the 
time of the massacre of the prisoners at La Force, 
in September, 1792, he was composedly making 
sketches from the dying and the dead. Reboul 
asked him what he was doing 1 He coolly replied, 
"I am catching the last convulsions of nature in 
these scoundrels/' 



GEORGE MORLAND. 
After this great but dissolute genius left his father's 
roof, and became his own master, his first employer 
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was ail Irishman in Dniry Lane, who kept him con- 
stantfy at his easel, by being always at his elbow. 
His meals were carried up to him by the shop-boy ; 
and when his dinner was brought, which generally 
consisted of sispennyworth of meat from a cook's 
shop, and a pint of beer, he wonM sometimes ven- 
ture to ask if he might have a pennyworth of puddiog. 
If he asked for five shillings, the Hibernian wonld 
reply, •* D*ye thing I'am made of money V* and give 
him half a crownr. Morland, however, painted pic- 
tutes enough for this man to fill a room, the price of 
admittance to which was half a crown. 

From this state of bondage he was released by an 
invitation from Mrs. Hill, a lady of fortune then at 
Margate, to paint portraits there for the summer sea- 
son. Morland stole away from his Irish keeper to 
Margate, and was there introduced to abundance of 
lucrative employment. 

In the ensuing winter he returned to London. He 
was now rising so much in repute, that the prints - 
engraved from his pictures had an unparalleled sale, 
both at home and abroad. In a short time so great 
was the demand for any thing from his hand, that 
though often ill paid, he could earn from seventy to 
a hundred guineas a week. Unfortunately, no man 
could be more regardless of money ; and while 
affluence was at his command, he scarcely ever knew 
what it was to be out of want. He was in the constant 
habit of givipg bills of credit ; and when they became 
due, he rarely had the cash ready to discharge them. 
In order to hai^e a note of twenty pounds renewed for 
a fortnight, he has been known to give a painting that 
has been immediately sold in his presence for ten 
m3 
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guineas. Mdrland's easel was always surrounded by 
associates of the lowest cast, horse dealers, boiera, 
jockies, coblers, &c. He had a wooden frame placed 
across his room, similar to that in a police office, with 
a bar that lifted up, to allow those to pass with whom 
he had business, and who enjoyed his special favour. 
He might have been said to live in an academy in the 
midst of models! He would get one to stand or sit for 
a hand, another for a head, an attitude, or a figure, 
according as their countenances or character suited. 
In this manner he painted some of his best pictures^ 
while his companions were regailing on gin and red 
herrings around him. Morland never let slip an 
opportunity which he could turn to his professional 
advantage. Just as he was about to begin his four 
pictures of the Deserter, a serjeant, drummer, and 
private, on their way to Dover in pursuit of deserters, 
came in for a billet. Morland seeing that these men 
would answer his purpose, treated them plentifully, 
while he was making enquiries on the different modes 
of recruiting, with every particular attendant on the 
trial of deserters by court-martial, and on their pu- 
nishment. He then took them to his house, where he 
gave them plenty of ale, wine, and tobacco, and 
caroused with them all night, employing himself 
busily in sketching and noting down whatever was 
likely to serve his purpose. 

Nature was the grand source from which Morland 
drew all his images. He was fearful of becoming a 
mannerist : with other artists he never held any inter- 
course, nor had he prints of any kind in his possession ; 
and he often declared that he would not go across the 
way to see the finest assemblage of paintings that 
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ever was exhibited. He was OBce induced to make 
a journey with Mr. Ward, on purpose to view Lord 
Bate's collection ; but having sauntered through one 
of the rooms, he refused to see any more, declaring 
that he was averse to contemplate any man's woriu, 
lest he should become an imitator. 

At the death of his father, Morland was advised to 
claim the dormant title of Baronet, which had been 
conferred on one of his lineal ancestors by Charles II. 
Finding, however, that there was no emolument at- 
tached to it, he relinquished the distinction, observing, 
that a *' plain George Morland would always sell his 
pictures, that there was more honour in being a fine 
painter, than a titled gentleman ; that he would have 
borne Uie vanity of a title, had their been any income 
to accompany it, but as matters stood, he would wear 
none of the fooleries of his ancestors.*' 

GRANET. 

M. Granet, while at Rome in 1814, received a 
commission from Naples to paint a picture six feet by 
four. The subject was left to the choice^ of the artist, 
and he determined on the Chair of the Capuchin Church 
in the Piasta Barberini, during divine wonhip. On 
the right and lefl, the monks are grouped in various 
attitudes. The light proceeds from a window at the 
extremity of the choir, and the artist has increased 
the effect by ingeniously interposing a massive pul- 
pit, which at once breaks and throws out the rays 
of light. The picture, when finished, was admired 
prodigiously. M. de Bressigny, the French ambas- 
sador, had it exhibited at his house, where it daily 
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atlmctedl erowd* of vnitortf. the picture was pur- 
chtMd by the Coant D'Artou, tor the sum of twelve 
thfHutnd francs. 

Bat the most sin^ttku- cii'cunMtftoce connected with 
this picture is, that no fewer than ten copies have been 
made from it, by M. Granet himself. The first was 
made in 1916. It is nearly the same size as the 
original, and is in the possession of the Marquess of 
Conyngham. The second is in the cabinet of the 
Dttke d'Alba in Spain. The third belongs to the 
King of France, and forms a part of the exhibition at 
the Louvre. Two others belong to Coutit Bulgari, and 
Prinoe Metternich. The sixth^ was conveyed to the 
United States, by an American merchant. The re- 
maining copies have bten purchased by English gen- 
tiemen. Thus there are no Ittos dkan eleven plctiirei^ 
representing the same sutject, by die same artist 



HARLOW. 
Mr. Harlow commenced his professional career at 
the age of sixteen ; and before he doubled that age, 
he rose to the first rank, whether considered as to the 
variety of his talents, the purity of his taste, or the 
transcendency of his genius. • His first introduction 
to that sort of notice favourable to an aspiring artist, 
arose ilrom a curious circumstance, which afibrds a sin- 
gular instance of rare and precocious talent. Walking 
Ivith his mother in Piccadilly, she pointed out to 
him a ^gentleman knocking at the duke of Devon- 
shire's gate. This was Mr. Hare, the well known 
associate of his Grace, of Mr. Fox, and other cele- 
brated persons, and a gentleman of whom Mrs. Harlow 
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had often ipoken at being an intimate friett4 of her 
fimily. No further attention was paid to the matter 
_ at the timo ; but Mr, Hare dying soon after, it became 
a subject of deep regret to the Duchess of Devonshire 
and others, that no likeness had been taken to preserve 
the memory of one so much valued. By accident 
this circumstance reached the ear of Harlow, who told 
his mother that he thought he could execute a portrait 
of Mr. Hare from recollection. He accordingly set 
about it, and with very slight assistance produced a 
picture, which was universally allowed to be an excel- 
lent likeness. This extraordinary talent never left the 
artist, and he could almost invariably retrace from 
memory, such portraits as he had formerly copied. 
In one case, when he did so for Sir Thomas (then 
Mr.) Lawrence, the work was so perfect, that that 
gentleman refused to credit the possibility of its being 
performed without the original* 

This excellent artist, after visiting Rome, and exe-* 
cuting paintings which would do honour to any age or 
country, died in his thirty-second year. 



THE HOPWOODS. 

The late Mr. James Hopwood, the engraver^ pos- 
sessed but slender talents as an artist. Unacquainted 
with the principles of the art, he might be said to work 
in the dark ; and every gleam of light which he ob' 
tained, served but to show some deviations from the 
right path : his struggles to advance was thus in some 
measure actually impeded by accessaries of partial 
knowledge. It was principally by the exertions of his 
eldest son, the present Mr. William Hopwood, that the 
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name of the oilier tecun« identified inAk n muiy 
woifts before the ^blic ; and nothing coold tsmtd 
the exemplary peraeverance and patient indostry with 
which he seconded the eAorts of his father. 

One morning, at a time when William was only 
fifteen years of age, Mr. Hopwood was induced by 
some unaccountable circumstance to rise at two o'clock, 
and proceed to the engraving room, where he surprised 
his son hard at work ; and he then learnt, that although 
he was in the habit of poring over the copper for 
thirteen or fourteen hours io the day, yet it was hit 
uniform practice at night, as soon as he conceived all 
the family were asleep, cautiously to get up, to re-light 
his lamp, and in silence and secrecy to continue his 
drudgery fisr three or four hours, in order to expedite 
plaees, the early completion of which he knew to hi 
essential to the comfort of those to whom he thus 
proved the ardency of his filial and fValemal aflbctioa^ 

MODERN ANTIQUES. 

Some artists have, by practice, arrived much nearer 
to the Greeks in executing intaglios and cameos, 
than in any other branch of the Fine Arts ; and in 
copying fine ancient pastes; such as an cbntinually 
found among the nitns of Rome to this day, they 
have been able frequently to impose on the diletanti, 
and dealers themsehres. Pikler and Amastini, either 
inflaftied by a just resentment at fbe neglect their 
talents experienced, or moved by the desire of con- 
victing the ignorant, often made it their study to de- 
ceive in this way. One instance among many of 
Pikler*s deceptions, is an inUglio head, called BrMos, 
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in ti)0 Gjoltection of Sir Richard Worsley. Hie de- 
.o^on is fo well managed, that k might well pasi 
for a Roman work. The Giseatore di Troeo, by this 
artist, passed as an antique with the Abbate Winck- 
isUnann, who says pf it in his Monumenii InediH, that 
it was, " un0 delUffmeUganH, e.delUpui bglUfigur9 
ehe siano mai gtate teoipitg nell$ grnnuM** 

In all the fine intaglios of the ancients, they took 
special care, that on impressing the figure, the contour 
should be so softened into the back ground, that 
the ground appeared detached, and, as it were, un- 
eonnecled with it. To imitate this effect in cameo, 
the subtle Pikler polished his finest works with a 
wheel on which a camel-hair pencil was fiied ; but 
the effect was, as might have been expected, not 
softness, but the appearance of a thing that time had 
worn smooth ; and he often extinguUhad his finest 
traits by this process. 

NATIONAL TASTE OF ITALY. 
The Italians have an hereditary passion for arehi- 
tectnre, and an attachment to the local monumento it 
has raised^^Fhich is often very remaikably displayed. 
Mr. Rose, in his Letters, mentions that he wu once in 
a small snbalpiiie tewn, a steeple in which wu ttruck 
and injumd by lightning. In the week miceeeding 
this accident, six thousand francs, a large sum in Italy, 
were subscribed from the same village, towards repair* 
ing it, besidel luge contributions fh>m the peasantry, 
in wood, stone, aud gratuitous labour. On the day 
when the celebrated Horses of Venice were restored 
to that city, after the capture of Paris in 1814, a 
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general movement was to be seen among the populace. 
Th^ assembled in groups, with tears in their eyes, 
talking over their departed happiness and grandeur, 
favourite topics with the Venetians of all classes ; and 
" I am assured," says Mr. Rose, " that had there been 
a leader to animate them, the canals of Venice might 
have run red with Austrian blood." 

EXPEDITION. 
Luco Cangiago, one of the most eminent of the 
Genoese painters, was also one of the most expeditious, 
as he worked equally well with both hands. By this 
unusual power, he executed more designs, and finished 
more grand works, with his own pencil, in a much 
shorter time than most other artists could do with 
several assistants. At the age of seventeen this artist 
was employed to assist in painting the front of ftn 
elegant house in fresco. On his entering on the work, 
the other artists, who were Florentines, were already 
on the seaiTold. Observing his youthful appearance, 
they concluded he could be nothing more than a 
grinder of colours. As soon, therefore, as he took up 
the palette and pencils, they became apprehensive 
that he would spoil the work ; but after a very few 
strokes of his pencil^ they had reason to be of a very 
difierent opinion, and paid tribute to his uncommon 
abilities. 



Sebastien Bourdon painted twelve portraits after 
life, and as large as nature, all in one day. 

Weenix, the Dutch painter, called the Old, fre- 
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quently sketched and finished a pictare, five or six 
feet high, in the course of a single day ; and parti* 
cularly one representing a bull baited by dogs, painted 
after nature in that space of time. It is also asserted, 
that in one summer's day, he began and entirely finish* 
ed three portraits on canvas, of a three-quarter size, 
and with the heads full as large as life. 

TRIAL OF CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 
Craasbeck, a Flemish painter, entertaining some 
doubts as to the affection of his wife, who was a modest 
and agreeable woman, and being anxious to ascertain 
if she really loved him, he one day stripped his breast 
naked, and painted the appearance of a mortal wound 
on his skin ; his lips and cheeks he painted of a livid 
colour, and on his palette near him he placed his 
knife, painted on the blade with a blood-like colour. 
When every thing was prepared, he shrieked out, as 
if he had been that instant killed, and lay still. His 
wife ran in, saw him in that terrifying condition, and 
showed so many tokens of unaflected natural passion, 
and real grief, that he rose up convinced of her afiec- 
tion, dissuaded her from grieving, and freely told her 
his motive for the whole contrivance, which he would 
not have violated truth, by describing as a very despi* 
cable triek. 

GENEROUS PATRON. 

One of the most capital pictures by Berchem, att 

eminent Dutch roaster, was painted for the principal 

magistrate at Dort, in whose family it is still preserved. 

It is a view of a mountainoas country, enriched with a 
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gratt tariety of sheep^ oaen, goats, and figuna, excel- 
leot^ peneilad, and moat b^autifallf coloiued. While 
BerchfMp waa amployed in paintii^ the piekue, the 
ifuae Baigomaster bespoke a landscape firoA Joka 
Bolh, uid agreed to pay eight huadrad gilders for 
efuA. pieture ; hot to exdte aa emidation, he pranuaed 
a considerable .preniiuB« for the per&cmaace whieb. 
should be adjudged the b^t. When the pictures 
were finished, and placed bear each ojther Cbc acci- 
dental examination, there appeared such an equality 
of merit in them, that the worthy magistrate generous- 
ly presented both artists with an equal sum above the 
price which he had stipulated. 

TURKISH ILLUSTRATION. 

The Emperor Mahomet 11. having seen some ef- 
Ae piintings of Gentile BelKni, invited him to Coe-^ 
stantinople, where he treated him wift groat lespect, 
and gave him many rich presents, and other tekens of 
his regard. Bui the emperor having ofderad the head' 
of a slave to be cut off before the face, of Gentle, to 
convince him of an inconectness in the picture of the 
decollation of John the Baptist, he was so aflected, 
and so terrified at the sight, that he never enjoyed 
peace of mind till he obtained leave to return to M 
own country. It is but justice to Mahomet ID adid, 
that he put a gold chain round the neck of the painter, 
and wrote to the Seasle ef V^im i«. hiftfrvour ; which 
at his retmn ptoffuied him a pensioq for li^,. and the 
Ipooourable dbtinctin^a of the order of St« Mailu 
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BBOUWER. 

Adrian Brouwer, one of the most celebrated pain- 
ters in the Low Countrie«» when on a visit to Antwerp^ 
was taken up as a spy, and imprisoned in the sain* 
.place where the Duke d'Aremberg was confined* — 
'J'hat nobleman had an intimate friendship with Ru- 
bens, who often went to visit him in his confinement. 
The Duke having observed the genius of Brouwer, 
by some slight sketches whidh he drew with black lead, 
but without knowing who he was, desired Rubens 
to bring with him, at his next visit, a palette and 
pencils for a prisoner who was in confinement along 
with hhn. 

llie materials requisite for painting were given to 
Brouwer, who took for his subject a group of soldiers 
vtrho were playing at cards -in a corner of the prison. 
When the picture was finished and shown to Rubens, 
he immediately exclaimed, that it was painted by 
Brouwer, whose works he had often seen and admired. 
The Duke, delighted with the discovery, set a proper 
value on the performance: and although Rubens 
oflfered six hundred guilder^ for it, the Duke would by 
no means part with it, but presented the painter wi^ 
a much larger sum. Rubens immediately exerted all 
his interest t6 obtain the release of Brouwer, and 
procured it by becoming his surety. He took him 
home with him, and became his best and most liberal 
patron and benefiictor ; but Brouwer, who was a man 
of dissolute habits, proved ungratefiil, and did not 
remain long with hitn. 

w 2 
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INVETERATE HABITS. 
Chatelaine, a man of considerable taste and talents, 
was employed by Mr. Toms, and etched and engraved 
for him at one shilling an hour ; but he was so idle 
and dissipated, that at the expiratiom of the first half 
honr, he frequently demanded his sixpence, and re- 
tired to a neighbouring ate- house to spend it. 



FELIX MEYER. 
An Abbot of St. Florian, in Austria, being desirous 
to have two grand apartments painted in fresco, and 
having consulted an artist about it, who seemed veiy 
dilatory, he applied to Felix Meyer, who was then on 
his travels, for his advice as to the manner in which 
he would have it executed. Meyer, whose readiness 
at execution was only equalled by the vivacity of his 
imagination, viewed the place for a few minutes ; and 
then taking a long stick, to which he fastened a piece 
of charcoal, he immediately began -to design, saying, 
" Here I would have a tree :'* which he marked out as 
quick as possible. " At the remote distance I would 
represent a forest thus : here a fall of water, tumbling 
from great rocks," and so on. As fast as he spoke, 
he designed, and deprived the Abbot of the power of 
expressing his approbation, so much was he lost in 
astonishment, to see a design with such elegance and 
taste, executed even without any time being allowed 
for reflection. At the Abbot's request, Meyer under- 
took to finish the design; which he completed in 
the course of the summer. This adventure spread 
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the reputatioa of Meyer through all Germany ; wad 
he was thenceforward continually employed by the 
first princes and nobility in Europe. 



OLD MIERIS. 
Old Francis Miens used to value his time at a 
duoat an hour ; and for one picture of a lady fainting, 
he was paid at that ratio the large sum of fifteen 
hundred florins. The Grand Duke of Tuscany is 
said to have oflered 3000 for it ; but was refused. 
One of the most beautiful of the works of Francis 
Miens in this country, where they are not very com- 
mon, is in the possession of Mr. P. H. Hope, and is 
known by the name of " The Shrimp Man." 



ZUCCARELLL 

Previous to the peace of Aiz la Chapelle, Zuccaielli 
tiavelling on the Continent, was detained on the ter- 
ritories of one of the belligerent powere as a suspi- 
cious person j but obtained his release with honour. 
Aljier declaring his profession and name, both of which 
be considered sufficiently known, he offered to prove 
the truth of .his assertion by painting a picture, pro., 
vidcd the necessary materials were allowed him. His 
proposal was granted, and his veracity confirmed by 
the production of his pencil, on which he was irome-. 
dialely released. 

. It has been remarked, that among the figures which 

Zucoarelli introduced in his landscaped, he frequently 

npraseated one with a gourd bottla^t his waist« as is 

ofteii aeen in Italy* This is said to have, been done 

N 3 
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at a sort of pun on hii own name, Zueeo being the 
Italian word for a goord. 



SIR ANTHONY MORE. 
Philip the Second of Spain, who made slaves of 
his friends, and friends of bis painters, treated Sir 
Anthony More, who was employed by him in paint- 
ing portraits, with extraordinary familiarity. This 
great artist had not all the courtly discretion of his 
pupil, Coello, and met the king's advances with the 
same ease that they were niade. One day, while he 
was at his work, and Philip looking on. More dipt 
his pencil in carmine, and with it besmeared the hand 
of the kmg who was resting his arm on Morels 
shoulder. The jest was rash, and the character to 
whom it was applied not to be played upon with 
impunity ; the hand of the Sovereign of Spain, which 
even the fair sex kneel down to salute, was never so 
treated since the foundation of the monarchy. The 
king surveyed it seriously for a while, and in that 
perilous moment the fate of More balanced on a hair. 
The courtiers who were in attendance revolted from 
the sight vrith horror and amazement ; caprice, or 
rather pity, turned the scale, and Philip passed the 
sOly action off with a smile of complacency. The 
painter dropping on his knees, eagerly embraced those 
of the king, and kissed his feet in humble atonement 
for the offence. All was well, or at least seemed to 
be so ; but the person of the king was too sacted in 
the consideration of those times, and the act was too 
daring, to escape the notice of the awful office of the 
Inquisition. These enlightened fathers weighing all 
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the circumstances of the case, learnedly concladed 
that Anthony More, being a foreigner and a traveller, 
had either learnt the art of magic, or obtained in 
England some spell or charm, wherewith he had 
bewitched the king. If Anthony had contended that 
he practised no other charms upon Philip than those 
of his art, which over some minds has a kind of be- 
witching influence, such a plea would scarce have 
passed with his judges, whose hearts were far out of 
the reach of such mechanical fascination ; and as 
little would it have served his cause to plead the 
natural gaiety and good humour of the monarch ; 
so that his condemnation would have been inevitable, 
and no doubt the tragedy of poor Torrigiano would 
have been revived on this occasion, had not one of 
Philip's ministers luckily snatched him from his fate, 
while the torturers were preparing to force out the 
impious secrets of his black and diabolical art. This 
minister sent More to Brussels, without loss of time, 
on the feigned pretence of an immediate and pressing 
avocation. It was in vain that Philip entreated him 
to change his resolution ; in vain that he solicited 
him, by letters under his own hand, couched in terms 
the most kind and condescending, and containing 
declarations even of auction to his person, as well as 
esteem for his talenta. The terrors of a tribunal from 
which even the royal . hand could not snatch him 
weighed down all the caresses and all the supplications 
of the king, and More departed, loaded with the 
rewards of Philip's munificence, and penetrated with 
the proofs of his complacency and indulgence. 
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VAN LOO, 
Tb« ChevalaM Van]ioo» tbe •mineot portrait-paiatei, 
Mng in Englaad^ paid A vkit to Sir Jeshuft lU^aold^ 
•nd boasted of kia gneat knowledge in the works of 
tke diflerent fanKms painlora> sayings he could not he 
deceived or iisfoied on by a eopy for an originaL 
Sir Joshua then showed hin a head of an old woomb» 
which he had copied from one l^ Rembrandti aad 
without letliog him into the secret* asked his opiaie« 
upon it. The French painter, aliter a yexy camfol 
inspection, said be iKwdd pronounce that it was on* 
dottbtedly an original pictuoe by Rembrandt, 



GERABD DOUW. 
Douw was the most wonderful of all the Flemish 
masters in the nicety of his finishing. Sandrart gives 
a striking proof of his inexhaustible patience in this 
respect. He says, that having once, in company with 
Bamboccio, visited Douw, they could not forbear 
expressing their admiration of the prodigious neatness 
of a picture, which he vras then painting, in which 
they took particular notice of a broom ; aad express- 
ing their surprise at the excessive neatness of the 
finishing of that minute object, Douw told them he 
should spend three days more in woiking on that 
broom, before he should account it entirely complete. 
The same author sayft, that in a &mily picture of 
Mrs. Spiering, the lady had sat days for the finishing 
of one of her hands that leaned on an ann chair. 
For this reason, not many would sit to him for their 
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portraiu ; «nd. he therefore indulged himself mostly 
in works of fancy, in which he contd introdace objects 
of still life, and employ on them as mach time as 
suited his own inclination. 

Houbraken affirms, that Douw's great patron, Mr. 
Spiering, allowed him a thousand guilders a year, 
and paid beside whatever he demanded for his pic- 
tures, and purchased some of them for their weight in 
silver. But Sandrart, with more probability, assures 
us, that the one thousand guilders were paid to Gerard 
on no other consideration, than that he should give 
his benefactor the option of every picture he painted, 
for which he was immediately to receive his utmost 



CHURCH OF ST. MAGNUS. 

When Sir Christopher Wren built the chutch of St; 
Magnus, there were houses on each side of London 
Bridge, which projected as far as the church. When 
these houses were pulled down, the foot path came 
directly against the church, so that the people who 
walked on that side, were obliged to go round into 
the coach road. This was found very inconvenient, 
and a meeting of the inhabitants was held, to consider 
if they could with safety cut a road through, which 
was thought too hazardous an expedient; and the 
neighbours apprehending it might bring the church 
about their ears, abandoned the scheme. A second 
meeting was afterwards held, when it was determined 
by a small majority to make the experiment. The 
workmen, on breaking through the wall, found a com* 
plete and perfect arch, which Sir Christopher, foreseeing 
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with pnifihelM; tesitt lUt 41m homei wodd it som 

fiitimpMiiNibe iNdM4ofni, had teft in its pranot 

CHANCE SKETCHING. 
Akniiaar CoieM, by birth a Runii, wai m laod'^ 
iotpe-|Nuntir, but ^Mj ^ractiMd«s •drawiag-tiMUMif 
ID London. Hb tanght in a way that wai new and 
peculiar, bat which appeais to have been adopted froor 
a hint of Leonardo da ^aci. The piooess by Cenne, 
was to dash ontvponwveni pieces of paper, anonbir 
ef accidental laiye bleta attd loose flsitrithes, from 
which he selected forms, and sometimes produced vny 
grand idess ; but they were in general indefinite in 
their execution, unpleasing in their cpldur, and simi- 
lar in efiect f# die appeatanct of aatare» when viewed 
thioiigb a dark colonmd lens. 



MINIATURE LANDSCAPE. 
Van Mander fBlates, that Anne Smytefs, the wife 
ef John de Heem, a Flemish statnaiy, painted a land- 
scape, representing a mill with th6 sails bent, and the 
ttilleT appearing as if nonntiag the stairs, loaded 
with a sack ; upon the terrace where the mill was 
ixed, were seen a catt and hone, and on the reed 
several peasants. The whole was highly finished, snd 
penciled with wonderftil delicacy and neatness, and 
was also accnrately distinct ; yet the painting wss lo 
anazingly minnte, tiiat the snrfece ef it might be 
ceveied with one grain of com ! 
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HARMLESS JOKE. 



In the year 1745, one Launcelot Burton was ap- 
pomted naval officer at Dover. Hogarth had leen 
this gentleman by accident, and on a piece of paper 
previously impressed by a plain copper-plate, he draw 
his portrait with a pen in imitation of a coarse etch- 
ing. Mr. Burton was represented as riding on a lean 
Canterbury hack, with a bottle sticking out of his 
pocket, and underneath was an inscription, intimating 
that he was going down to take possession of his 
place. The sketch was enclosed to him in a letter ; 
and some of his friends who were in the secret, pro- 
tested that the drawing was a print which they bad 
seen exposed for sale in the print shops in London. 
This put him in a violent passion, and he wrote an 
abusive letter to Hogarth, whose name was subscribed 
to the work. But after poor Burton's tormentors had 
kept him in suspense throughout three uneasy weeks» 
they proved to him that it was no engraving, but mere- 
ly a duetch with a pen- and ink* . He then became so 
perfectly reconciled to his resemblance, that he showed 
it with, emltation to Admiral Vezson and the rest of 
bis fri^ds* 

VALUABLE PRESENT. 
The Dnchess of Kingston was very anzioos to b< 
received by some crowned head, as the only ipeani 
of relief from iSt» disgrace fixed upon her by ber 
trial and conviction. The court of Russia was chosen, 
vrli«re pictniei were sent ai presenu not only lo the' 
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sovereign, bat to the most powerful of the nobles, 
Count ChemichefF was repreaented to the duchess 
u an eialted character, to whom she ought, in policy, 
to pay her particular devoirt. She felt the force of 
the observation, and sent him two pictures. The 
duchess was no judge of paintings, and a total stranger 
to the value of these pieces, which were originals by 
Rafiael and Claude Lorraine. ^ The Count was soon 
apprised of this ; and on the arrival of the duchess 
at St. Petersburgb, he waited on her Grace, and pro- 
fessed his gratitude for the present, at the same time 
assuring the duchess, "that the pictures were esti- 
mated at a value in Russian money equal to ten 
thousand pounds sterling." 

The duchess, who the moment before looked with a 
most complaisant smile, and whose avarice was at 
least equal to her ambition, instantly changed colour, 
and could with the utmost difficulty conceal her cha- 
grin. She told the Count, " that she had other pictures 
which she should consider it as an honour if he would 
accept ; that the two paintings in his possession were 
particularly the favourites of her departed lord ; but 
that the Count was extremely kind in permitting them 
to occupy a place in his palace, until her mansion was 
properly prepared." This palpable hint did not take, 
and the Count retained the pictures, which are now 
at St. Petersburgb. 

SIGN PAINTERS. 
Before the change which took place m the goneral 
appearance of London, soon after the accession of 
George the Third, the universal use of signs, not only 
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for UTems and ale-houses, but also for tradesmen, 
furnished no small employment for the inferior rank 
of painters, and sometimes even for the superior 
professors. Mr. Cotton painted several good ones ; 
but among the most celebrated practitioners in this 
branch, was a person of the name of Lamb, who 
possessed a considerable degree of ability. His pencil 
was bold and masterly, well adapted to the subjects 
on which it was generally employed. 

Mr. Wale, who was one of the founders of the 
Royal Academy, and appointed the first Professor of 
Perspective in that institution, also painted some signs ; 
the principal one was the whole length of Shakespeare, 
above five feet high, which was executed for, and dis- 
played before the door of a public house, at the north- 
west comer of Little Russel Street, Drury Lane. It 
was enclosed in a sumptuously carved gilt frame, 
and suspended by rich iron-work ; but this splendid 
object of attraction did not hang long, before it was 
• taken down in consequence of the act of parliament 
which was passed, for paving, and removing the signs 
and other obstructions in the streets of London. Such 
was the total change of fashion, and the consequent 
disuse of signs, that this representation of the immor- 
tal Shakespeare was sold for a trifle to a broker, at 
whose door it stood for several years, until it was 
totally destroyed by the weather and other accidents. 



SKILFUL FRAUD. 

It is rdated of Cross, an English painter, who was 
remarkable for his talent in copying correctly, that 
lieing employed by King Charles the First to copy 

63 o 
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some of the works of the best masters of Italy, and 
being permitted by the State of Venice to copy a 
famous Madona of Raffael, in the church of St. 
Mark, he executed his commission ao happily, that he 
brought away the original, abd left the copy ia its 
Head. The deception was not immediately discovered, 
and the detection was made too late to regain it ; for 
although several messengers pursued bim expedi- 
tiously, they were all disappointed. 



JARVIS SPENCER. 
Jarvis Spencer, a miniature-painter of much cele- 
brity, about the middle of the eighteenth century, was 
originally a gentleman's servant ; but having a natural 
turn for the pursuits of art, amused himself with draw- 
ing. It happened that one of the family in which he 
lived, sat for a portrait to a miniature-painter, and 
when the work was completed, it was shown to Jarvis, 
who immediately said, that he thought he could copy 
it. This remark was received with much surprise, but 
he was allowed permission to make the attempt ; and 
his success was such, that he not only gave perfect 
satisfaction, but also acquired the patronage and en- 
couragement of those he served, and became one 
of the fashionable painters of the day. 

GENIUS RESCUED. 

Brooking, who died in 17.')9, was the most eminent 

painter of sea pieces, since the time of Vandevelde ; 

but his merits were scarcely known until after his death. 

He used to paint for a picture-dealer near the Mews, 
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who exposed his productions io his window. A gentle- 
man who sometimes passed the shop, being struck with 
the merits of some sea pieces by this artist, desired to 
know his name ; but he was not satisfied in this re- 
spect, and only told, that if he pleased he could procure 
jany thing that he might wish from the same painter. 
Brooking was accustomed to write his name on his 
pictures, which mark was constantly obliterated by the 
shopkeeper before he placed them in his window; 
it however happened that the artist carried home a 
piece while the master was from home ; it was placed 
in the window by his wife, and the gentleman passing 
soon after, discovered the name of the painter whose 
works he had so much admired. He immediately 
advertised for the artist. To this advertisement 
Brooking at first paid no attention ; but seeing it re- 
peated, with assurances of benefit to the person to 
whom it was addressed, he prudently attended, and 
had an interview with the gentleman, who from that 
time became his friend and patron } but unfortunately, 
the artist did not live long to receive the advantage 
of his patronage. 

HOGARTH. 

Hogarth being one day distressed to raise so trifling 
a sum as twenty shillings in order to be revenged on 
bis landlady, who strove to compel him to payment, 
he drew her as ugly as possible, and in that single 
portrait gave marks of the dawn of superior genius. 
It was Hogarth's custom to sketch out on the spot, any 
remarkable face which particularly struck him, and of 
which he wished to preserve the remembrance. A 
o 2 
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gentleman being once with the artist ftt the Bedford 
Coffee I^ouse, observed dim to draw sotnething with c 
pencil on his nail. Enquiring what had been his 
employment, he was shown the whimsical countenance 
of a person who was then sitting in comjpany. 

Hogarth married the only daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill, who was dissatisfied with the match. Sooa 
after this period, he began his Harlot's Progress, and 
was advised to have some of his pictures placed in the 
way of his father-in-law. Accordingly, one morning 
early Mrs. Hogarth undertook to convey several of 
them into his dining room. When Sir James arose, 
he enquired whence they came *! Being told, he 
said, •* Very well ; the man who can produce repre- 
sentations like these, can also maintain a wife without 
a portion.'' He soon after, however, became both 
reconciled and generous to the young couple. 

The *' Harlot's Progress," in which the pencil was 
rendered subservient to the purposes of morality and 
instruction, rendered the genius of Hogarth conspi- 
cuously known. Above twelve hundred names were 
entered in his subscription book. It was made into 
a pantomime, and represented on the stage. Fans 
were likewise engraved, containing miniature repre- 
sentations of all the six plates. 

The celebjated Henry Fielding had often promised 
to sit to his friend Hogarth; unluckily, however, no 
picture was drawn. After his <ieath, Mr. tiogarth 
laboured to try if he could pro<iuce a likeness of his 
friend from images existing in his own fkncy ; and 
just as he was despairing of success, for want ot some 
rule to go by in the dimensions and outlines o^ the 
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face, fortane threw the grand desideratum in his way. 
- A lady with a pair of scissors had cut a profile, which 
gave the distance and proportions of Fielding's face 
sufficiently to restore his lost ideas of him. Glad of 
an opportunity of paying his last tribute to the memo- 
ry of an author whom he admired. Hogarth caught 
the outline with rapture, and finished an excellent 
drawing, which is the only portrait of Fielding extant, 
and which recals to the memory of all who have seen 
him, a corresponding image of the man. 

It has been said, that this portrait was painted from 
a representation of Fielding's features by Garrick; 
but the English Roscius had no other share in the 
business, than that of urging Hogarth to attempt the 
likeness. 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

This excellent painter, at an early period of his 
life, made some trifling attempts at drawing from 
common prints, but they were not such as to give much 
promise of future eminence. There is now one of 
these very early essays in the possession of his family. 
It is a perspective view of a book- case, under which 
his father has written, " Done by Joshua, out of pure 
idleness." 

When he was not more than eight years of age, 
young Reynolds accidentally read the Jesuits' Per- 
spective. He attempted to apply the rules of that trea- 
tise in a drawing which he made of his father's school, 
a building well suited to his purpose, as it stood on 
pillars. On showing it to his father, who was merely 
a man of letters, it struck him with astonishment, and 
3 
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he exclaimed, " Now ibis exemplifies what the author 
of the 'Perspective' asserts in his preface, that by 
observing the rules laid down in this book, a man 
may do wonders, for this is wonderfol." Richardson's 
Theory of Painting was now put into his hands, where 
he saw the enthusiastic raptures with which a great 
painter is described ; and he thought Ra£bel the most 
extraordinary man the world ever produced. The 
ambition of young Reynolds was thus fired, and be 
determined on adopting painting as a profession. At 
the age of eighteen, he was placed under Hudson, 
who was then considered the greatest painter in 
England ; and the qualification which enabled him to 
bold his pre-eminence, was the ability of producing 
flattering likenesses. But after having painted the 
head, Hudson's genius failed him ; and he was obliged 
to apply to one Vanhaaken, «nd afterwaids to a pain- 
ter of the name of lloth, to put it on the shoulders, 
and to finish the drapery, of both which he was him- 
self utterly intapable. 

Reynolds continued only two years with Hudson, 
and then returned into Devonshire, where be remained 
three years, making little efibrt, and as little improve- 
ment ; yet he produced a great many portraits during 
this period, particularly one of a boy reading by a 
reflected light, which fifty years afterwards sold for 
thirty-five guineas. He afterwards went to Rome, 
where he remained three years. Here he discovered 
a taste for caricatures, and painted several pictures of 
that kind, particularly one which was a sort of parody 
on Rafiaers school of Athens, comprising about thirty 
figures, and representing most of the English gentle- 
men then in Rome. 
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On his return to England, the earliest specimen he 
gave of his improvement in the art, was the head of 
Giuseppe Marcbi, a boj he ^ad brought with him from 
Rome, in a Turkish turban, dchly painted, something 
in the style of Rembrandt. It so mudi attracted 
the attention of his old master, Hudson, that he called 
every day to see it ih iu progress ; and perceiving 
at last no trace of his own manner, he exclaimed, 
** Reynolds, you don't paint so well as when you left 
England/' Reynolds soon attained the summit of 
his reputation as an arUst, and maintained his dignified 
station to the close of his life. He received the honour 
of knighthood from his late majesty, and was for 
many years President of the Royal Academy. 

Sir Joshua was not only^ an/isrtist, but a great patron 
of artists. When Gainsborough asked him but sixty 
guineas for his celebrated picture of ** The Girl and 
l^igs,*' being conscious that it was woith more, he libe- 
rally paid him a hundred guineas for it. And when 
Zoffiini, the painter, came to England, Sir Joshna 
became his patron, gave him the price he asked for 
his first picture, and afterward added twenty guineas 
more to the purchase money. 

Michael Angelo was Sir Joshua's favourite master ; 
and in the last discourse wliich he delivered in (Ha 
Royal Ac^erov, after (expatiating on the exalted genitts 
of Angelo, he thus concluded : " I ftel a self congra* 
tulation in linowing myself capable of such sensations 
as be intendeid to excite. I reflect '<idt without vanity 
that these discourses bear testimony cif thy admiiralibb 
of tlisit truly divine man ; and I shduTd d^si^e that the 
tast words wliich I should pronounce In this Acad^nly, 
and from this place, might be the name of— Michael 
Angelo.'' 
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WILSON. 

Richard Wilson, who has been called the English 
Claude, and who by his genius diffused a splendour 
not only over his own country, but even over Italy 
itself, who«e scenes have been the frequent subject of 
his pencil, began his career as a portrait painter ; but 
with a mediocrity that gave no promise of future 
excellence. A small landscape however of this artist, 
executed with a considerable portion of freedom and 
spirit, casually meeting the eye of Zuccarelli, so 
pleased the Italian, that he advised him to follow that 
mode of painting as most congenial to his powen, 
and therefore most likely to obtain for him fome as 
well as profit. 

This flattering encomium from an artist of Zuccarelli's 
knowledge and established reputation, determined 
Wilsou at once to turn from portrait to landscape, 
which he pursued with vigour and success. Sighing 
for classic ground, he visited Italy, where uniting 
assiduity to enthusiasm, he much improved himself, 
labouring for some time without observation, and 
consequently unattended by emolument. Conscious 
of his abilities, and too proud to solicit patronage, he 
lived on a trifle ; but on that trifle with a philosophic 
happiness. Thus scorning to solicit a commission 
for his pencil, he resigned it entirely to its merits. 
It happened that Vernet, then in the zenith of his 
reputation, visited Wilson's painting room ; and smitten 
with the merits of one of his landscapes, begged to have 
it in exchange for one of bis own. Wilson readily 
agreed to the flattering proposal, and delivered his 
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|«tfi>rtnaftbe, n^hidh tRi^ FHsbeh artitt g^n«it>iift1y el- 
kibited to his Tisitoti, and whtX ib tbore remlUkable, 
rgcommettded a rival to theii* fkvour. 

A distinguished living artist, Mf. Fuseli, speaking 
bf Wilson, mji, *' He ik how hainbered «Hth the 
eiassics of the art, th6agh little more than the 6fth of 
tl centnrjr has elajjiied, since death relieved him from 
the apathy of eognosnhH, th^ envy of rivals, and the 
Aegleet Df a tasteless public ; for Wilson, vrhose works 
will soon Command prices as proud as those of Claude, 
Pot^sin, br El'zheimer, resembled the last most in his 
ht^, lived and died nearer to indigence than ease ; 
And as an asylum fbk- the severest wants incident to 
age and decaiy of powers, was reduced to solicit the 
Librarian's place in the Academy, of which he was 
'onb of the brightest ornaments." 



BARRY. 

The firftt public transaction of James Barry, dis- 
tinguished his character. He was bom in tbe City 
of Cork, where there is n6 school of paintiug, nor of 
any of ihe tine Arts ; and yet on this spot, and un- 
k^isled by any direct instruction, he, in his nine- 
teenth year, designed and executed a picture, the 
fikte of which seems more proper to embellish a 
r6manc'e, than ^o be, a^ it really is, the ornament o^ 
a tru^ liibtory. 

. AVhong the legends of his country he found a ttAe, 
which struck hhh as a fiue subject for paintiDg. ^e 
iinii&^iateTy began to embody the story on canvas : 
an'<A ha'vihg finished H, he proceeded to Dublin, where 
hd irrived 6n the eve of an exhibition of pictures at 
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the Society for the Encouragement of Arte, Mann- 
lucturet, and Commerce. He went immediately to 
their room, without even aioUtary letter of recommen- 
dation, and in company only of a friend and school- 
fellow as obscure as himself. He at once obtained 
his request to have his picture placed on the wall. 
By its side were two historical paintings by men of 
the highest reputation in Ireland, one of whom had 
long studied in the schools of luly. Whatever Mr. 
Bany's hopes had been, and they couhl not be small 
to lead him to such an enterprise, they fell far short 
of his exultation when he reviewed his picture, and 
then looked at his rivals. He predicted success, 
and withdrew to his inn with feelings that compen- 
sate for years of painful toil. 

On the following day Mr. Barry hastened to the 
eihibition, and stood unknown in the midst of the 
company. All eyes were fixed on The Baptitm rf the 
King tf Cashell, for that was the name afterwards 
given to the picture. A murmur of applause ran 
through the room ; conversation on its merits suc- 
ceeded; and at length admiration and praise gave 
way to curiosity, and "Who is the painter 1|' was 
enquired by a number of voices. As no one knew 
more than his neighbour on the subject, the atten- 
dants on the exhibition were asked. They could only 
say, that a young man brought the picture the day 
before. Barry, who could no longer restrain his feel- 
ings, exclaimed loud enough to be heard by the whole 
room, " It is my picture !" *' Your picture !" said 
a visitor, " What do you mean ? Not that you painted 
this picture V* " Yes," said Barry, " I painted it." 
" You ! a raw boy ;" exclaimed the stranger. " Yes ! 
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why do yoQ doobt me t I can paint a better/' re- 
plied the artut He was, however, treated aa aa 
impostor, and his pretensions were by some ridiculed, 
and by others insulted, until a gentleman who knew 
Barry, stepped forward, and confirmed the painter's 
declaration. 

It will probably be concluded, that the evidence 
of the spectators of this picture afibrds no very cor- 
rect idea of iu real merit. The painting no longer 
remains to be evidence for itself, but the subsequent 
part of its history may be allowed to speak in its 
behalf. Although the Dublin Society had not oflered 
any premium for painting that year, yet they voted 
Mr. Barry twenty pounds. The picture was shortly 
afterwards purchased by three distinguished members 
of the Irish Commons, who presented it to the House, 
as an honour to Ireland ; and it was consumed by the 
fire, which some years after destroyed the Parliament 
House in Dublin. 

MR. ALDERMAN BOYD£IX. 

Mr. Alderman Boydell, who was eminent as an 
artist, and still more as a patron of the arts, was 
brought up as a land-surveyor, until he was of the 
age of twenty-one, when chance threw in his way 
" Daddesley's Views of different Country Seats :" 
amongst them was one of Hawarden CasUe, which 
'being situated in the parish of which his father was 
an inhabitant, naturally attracted his attention. From 
that moment he determined to quit the pen, and take 
up the graver ; and with that spirit and perseverance 
which he manifested in every succeeding scene of his 
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lUp, he M twe»lt]rH»D« yetra of ^g^, vfilked up to Mk» 
■letmpolit, 9nd )Mmiid himieU appcifitice to l)ir. 
Tonii, the eDgmver of the prini w^iich ha4 eo 
fitrcibly attnucted hU aitentiog. After 8lei^i)y pur- 
Ming bis bvooeH fi^r fiU yeiM«> findi^i him^f |l 
better artist than his master, he bought bam ^f. 
Toflu tbe last year pf his eppreiiiiceibiPi V^i beo^me 
his own majit^. 6y hk ifleDtff at ao artist, and his 
indnskiy afterwards as a pu^i^her. he amfkpied ai^ 
•mple fortivM, and attained the highest ojf Civie 
JloiMNira— thai of beiog JjofA Mayor of London. 

NATHANIEL HONE. 

In thf ei4)|bition of the K9yal Acadew in 1770^ 
theie wu ^. ^cture ^^t^d ^ ^r, ]!ifatlvBg^ef Hone, 
«l9^e4, "Tw Genjdemfyi i» M|8qi»«wJfii'* ^fl¥ 
Nr§m represented 9S C^pvgbin Frian rfigaUog |hem- 
seives with punch. When this pictj^^fs feiit fpf 
admission, one of the personages was represented as 
squeezing a lemon, while the other was stirring the 
]iquor with the crucifix at the end of his rosary ; 
f>ut tbe council considered the latter circumstance as 
top indecorous to allow of the jp^ctfire being ^i- 
b^ted i9 that stfite ; and tbe artist wa; r^uested to 
^ier ^be cr^cifi|> This je^^i w^ complied with, 
and a ladle introduced ; ^W<;h l!^;-. I^on|i painted with 
e substance e^ily washed ^W^^^ and the pictijire wm 
afterwards displayed «t his owM /»dii^itj|j9i^ ip i^ 
prin^itive /mte. 
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TITLES. 
James Mac Ardel, the Mezzotinto engraver, having 
taken a very good print from the portrait of Rubens, 
went one morning with it to Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
enquire if he could inform him particularly of the 
many titles which Rubens had, in order to inscribe 
them properly on the print Mac Ardel added, that 
he believed Rubens had been knighted by the Kings 
of France, Spain, and England : was Secretary of 
State in Flanders, and to the Privy Council in Spain ; 
and had been employed in a ministerial capacity from 
the Court of Madrid to the Court of London ; that 
he was also a Magistrate of Antwerp, &c. Dr. 
Johnson happening to be in the room with Sir Joshua 
at the time, and understanding Mac ArdeFs enquiry, 
interfered rather abruptly, saying, " Pooh ! pooh I 
put his name alone under the print* ' Peter Paul 
Rubens ;' that is fully sufficient, and more than all 
die rest" This advice of the doctor vras instantly 
followed. 



GANDY. 

William Oandy, an itinerant painter in the County 
of Devon, where he lived and died, was admired by 
both Sir Godfrey KneUer (in whose time he lived) 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds for his genius : and there is 
no doubt that he would have been the greatest painter 
of his time, but that he was totally careless of his 
reputation, particularly if any thing happened in the 
course of his business to displease him. He was once 
63 p - 
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employed to paint the portrait of Mr. Vallack, an 
Apothecary of Plymoatb, who had amassed a laiige 
fortune in that town. ^ Gandy having no room of his 
6irn fit to icoeive kii turtomewi, ahvaya cttMidbd at 
the houses of his employers, and he cendoded he 
should he well entertained al the house of Mr. 
Yallaek ; hut unft>rtuoato)y for Gandy, this geittle* 
man's custom was to have a certain fiied dinner Isr 
every day in the week, and by ill luck it happened to 
he en a Saturday when the portrait was begim. The 
dinner on that day was nothing but pork and peae. 
to the utter mortification and disappointment of the 
artist, who, at his return to his lodging, -vented' hit rage 
in reproaches of his employer's meanness ; and n#t 
having good-natnse enough to be reconciled to him, 
he afterwards totally neglected the pieture, which wis 
a ver^ indifierent perlbrmaMe. 

GOTTFBIEP MIND. 

Thia eooentiic artistvssided aiBemein Switnflan4 
and was so celebrated for his extraordihary delinentiilBS 
of bears and cats, that he obtained the name of the 
Cati*- Rafael. Mind was by no means unworthy of 
this complimentary epithet, not only on account of 
the ooneetness of his ilmwingf of those aniinais, 
hut more especial^ for the* lifis and spirit whieh 
he gave them in his' pictMetk His afieetiea kt 
the feline race esay be tonned fralamal* When 
he was at work, a ftweurite eat gaeemlly Mt by 
Ms side ; and he was often; seen employed at his 
table with an eld cat on his lap, and two er three 
kiMMM en his shenUers, er even in the hollow formed 
at the back of his neck by the inclination of his head. ' 
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Thut eBottmb«r«d, he would sit for houit together et 
his work, aii4 ihsteis ham e¥eiy motios thet ooiild 
m the leut incommode his beloved favouriCes. 

Ib winter eveungs. Mind used to amuse himself 
with carving bears, cats, and other aaimals, as 
miniature, out of chesmt wood, wkh such accuracy 
ami skill, that tbey had a rapid sale, and were bought 
up by many peoirie as ornaments for their chimney 
pieces. It is much to be regretted that insects 
Mlacked the wood, and soou destroyed these beau- 
tifol little figuies. 

Mind passed nuMty of his happiest hours at the 
Bears' Den in Berne, whire, from time imnemorialr 
two live bears have bito kept. No sooner did he 
ipake his appearance/ than the bears hastened to 
him with a friendly growl, and were invariably re- 
warded with a pieib of bread or an apple from the 
pocket of their beliefactor. This singular artist disd 
in 1816 : 

** I4igete f O foles, ursique IngetSB ? 
BIbrtnus est vobis amicus/' 

" Moiin^ an ye cats ! ye bears in sorrow bend. 
For d^th has robbed you of your dearest friend/' 



LITHOGRAPHY. 

Among the discoveries of the present age, that of 
litbogr^y claims a high rank, on account of its 
▼eiy extensive usefulness. By means of it, fac HrnUn 
•f puntinga, dsnmngs, and writing of nU sorts, may 
be BMiltiplied almost to infinity, and wkh a rapidi^ 
which leaves all the eflbrts of copper^phite eogcaviog 
p2 
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immetnirably behind. The drawing or writing, is 
diade on paper in the ordinaiy way, except that a 
particnlar ink is osed. It is transferred to the stone 
by simply passing it through a press ; and the stone, 
after a slight preparation, is ready to print off thou- 
sands of proo& equally perfect. 

The honour of this invention belongs to Alois 
Senefelder, originally a performer at the Theatre 
Royal of Munich, and afterwards a writer of Plays. 
He had conceived the idea of etching on stone instead 
of copper, and was proceeding to make the experi- 
ment, when an accidental discovery gave a more 
beneficial turn to his speculations. The discovery, 
which was that of the lithographic art, is thus related 
by M. Senefelder, himself: 

" I had just succeeded in my iittle laboratory, io 
>>]i8hing a stone plate, which I intended to cover 
with etching ground, when my mother entered the 
room, and desired me to write a bill for the washer- 
woman, who was waiting for the linen. I happened not 
to have even the smallest slip of paper at hand, as my 
little stock of paper had been entirely exhausted by 
taking proof impressions from the stones ; nor was there 
even a drop of ink in^ the ink-stand. As the matter 
would admit of no d^ay, and we had nobody in the 
house to send for a supply of the. deficient materials, 
1 resolved to write the list with my ink prepared with 
wax, soap, and lamp-black, on the stone which I had 
just polished, and from which I could copy it at 
leisure. 

** Some time after this, I was going to wipe this 
writing from the stone, when the idea, all at once, 
struck me, to try what would be the eflSect of such a 
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writing with my prepared iok* if I wera to bile in 
ihe stoae with aq«a«fortif ; and whetkeiw perfaapi, it 
night not be poseible to apply printi&g-iok to ^t in the 
aame way u to wood engravingii, and to take impna- 
aioiM from it." M. Seneielder surrounded the stooe 
with a border of wax, and applied aqna-fortis, by 
which in a few minutes the writing was raised. Print- 
izig-ink was next applied with a common printer's 
ball, impressions were taken off, and the practicabi- 
lity of the important art of lithography thus fully 
established. 

The first application of the art to purposes of use- 
fulneas unconnected with the Fine Arta» was made by 
the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular war, for the 
purpose of multiplying rapidly copies^ of the general 
orders, instructions, 6ic.| and accompanying them with 
sketches of positions. It has been since introduced 
into the public offices of almost every state in Europe, 
where the advantage of it may be estimated from the 
fiict, that 60,000 or 70,000 proclamations, or papers, 
in the autograph of a minister, may by this means be 
taken off and deapatebed before a plate could even be 
•agraved." 

FEEDING VANITY. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller was a man easily tickled by 
&tteiy. He was very covetous, but then he was very 
vain, and a great epicure. Old Tonson, the book- 
seller, got many pictures from him by playing one of 
these passions against the other. He used to tell 
Kneller, that he was the greatest master that ever lived ; 
and frequently sent him a haunch of venison and a 
p3 
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dozen of claret. Kneller once said to Vandergucht, 
" How this old Jacob loves me ! be is a very good 
man ; you see my friend, how be loves me, for he 
-sends me good things ; the venison was fat" 

HUDSON. 

Hudson, the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was a 
great collector of the works of Rembrandt, which in- 
duced Benjamin Wilson, the portrait painter, to pass 
a joke upon him. He etched, or rather scratched, two 
prints, one a small landscape, and the other an old 
man's head, with a hat and rufF; both were in imita- 
tion of Rembrandt. He then Employed an old wo- 
man who sometimes used to attend the artists with a 
portfolio of prints for sale, to take an impression 'of 
each plate to Hudson ; wl^o was caught by the 
bait, and purchased the two prints as very scarce 
Rembrandts. 

Wilson did not think this triumph complete, till 
he had made his deceit public. He employed the 
money which he had obtained for the prints, in pre- 
paring a supper, to which he invited Mr. Hudson 
and several oUier artists. The principal dish was a 
cold roast surloin of beef, which was garnished with a 
number of the same prints by which Hudson had 
been deceived. Upon this occasion Hogarth was 
also invited, and his exultation and pleasure were 
rather intemperate. 
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OPIE. 
Dr. Wolcot, better known by the name of Peter 
Pindar, has perhaps a still better claim to be remem- 
bered by posterity as having been the means of draw- 
ing the celebrated Opie from obscurity, and introda- 
cing him to the notice of the world. He found him 
working in a saw-pit ; and taking him by the hand, 
conducted him to the chair of painting in the Royal 
Academy. At first, Doctor Wolcot employed his 
humble proteg^ in menial offices ; but his shining 
talents soon burst these bounds, and the public ac- 
knowledged a painter of the highest order in the 
before servile Opie. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the hostility of 
^ Dr. Wolcot to the king is said to have had its origin 
in some slight which was oflered, or supposed to be 
ofiered, by His Majesty to his friend Opie. But 
however this may be, the doctor himself not long 
after quarrelled with Opie, and from being his loudest 
panegyrist, became his most furious accuser. It was 
so with all Wolcot's friendships : such was his tem- 
per, that few or none of them continued many years. 

FATHER OF PERSPECTIVE. 
Paolo, who was sumamed Ueello, on account of 
hu excellence in painting birds, was one of the first 
painters who studied perspective in his works. The 
time which he devoted to this branch of the art, pre- 
vented him from being equally proficient in others. 
From the ambition, however, so common of doing 
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that which if most difficult; and which w» knsw lesal, 
he once niidertook to paint a pictnie of St. Thomas, 
and in oidor that no one tbdahl see the work till it 
was completed* he locked hnsselC vp in the apart- 
ment wherS he worked. Donete11o» the scnlptoi, 
having met him one day» asked him what picture he 
was about, which he concealed with so much care ? 
Paolo with an air of mysterious consequence answered^ 
that be would see, when it was finished. When he at 
length rested from his labour, and exhibited the picture 
for inspection, he did not forget to send a special 
invitation to Donetello to ' come and see it. After 
Ponetello had surveyed it in silence for some time, 
Paolo became very earnest to know what he thought 
of the performance? Donetello dryly replied, that 
** he had exhibited his picture when be ought to have 
concealed it." This sarcasm had such an efl^t on 
|K>or Paolo, that he never after attempted any thing 
4W the siune scale, but confined himself to works of 
|»rspective, in which he had unquestionably great 
merit. 



SIMON JULIEN. 
Simon Julien, a French painter, was a pupil of 
Carlo Vanloo at Paris, when having gained the prixe 
of the Academy, he wttsent'to the IVtneh school at 
Rome, under Natoirft. On viewing the ancient and 
nadem chrf-d'asworet of that city, Jtthen determined 
40 abandon the manner which was taught at Paris, and 
40 give himself tip to that of the great mastem of 
Italy. This hold change was a trait of genius that 
astonished his comrades, aodobtaiaedinm the nameof 
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Jnlien Um Apostate, to distiDguish him from the other 
three Juliens of the same school. He advanced 
rapidly io the department of historical painting ; and 
in the year 1788, he exhibited in the saloon of St. 
Louis, a picture representing Study spreading her 
flowers over Time ; a work of admirable composition 
and which, for colouring, might be compared with the 
best paintings of La Fosse. 



FATAL COMPETITION. 
Roster, a painter of Nuremburgh, being envious of 
the reputation of Paudits, who was a disciple of Rem- 
brandt, proposed to paint a picjture on any subject in 
competition with him ; which the other agreed to. 
The subject cihosen was a wolf tearing a lamb. 
Paudits in his work showed a great superiority in the 
design, and also more truth, force, and expression, 
which secured to him the patronage of the best 
judges; but the neatness with which Roster had 
painted the wool of one animal and the hair of- the 
other, with a competent transparency of colour, so far 
prevailed with the majority of those who accounted 
themselves connoisseurs, that the preference was give 
to his picture. A declaration so unexpected by 
Paudits, depressed and preyed on his spirits ; and af- 
fected his mind with such violence, that he diied in a 
few days after. 

SCENIC MEMORY. 
Francesco Mil6, a Dutch landscape painter, vras 
remarkable for a most tenacious memory; so that 
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winlever iictAe» lMiildiiig» r«iti, dr riv«r, lie db —r re d , 
#r wiMtorai dfeugfta <»f any other mvier eegtged hit 
eitentie*, ibcy beeeme ever after ao slrooglj impweed 
OD fail meitiory that be never forgot Ihem. But what 
wee still nore extraerdinary, he could readily recol- 
lect the shape and hna of aay partieaiar olowd, or of 
those tints in the Aies» and evanescent beceties, 
^hich pleased his eye and imegihatieii, so ai to icfire- 
sent them at any distance of time, with all the truth 
and force of nature. 



INSECT PAINTER. 
Othe Masseus was distinguished as a painter ef 
reptiles, insects, and plants. Houbraken relates, that 
be had ^ small spot of ground at a liltle distance from 
the City of Amsterdam, well encloseii, where he pre- 
served all his poisonous reptiles, and fed them every 
day with his own hand. By diis management he 
asade them so ftuniliar« that they would at any time 
leedily eome abroad in the open air, whenever he 
wented to paint them, and lie quietly in any position, 
just as ha thought proper to place them, and as long 
•e be bad eceasien te cAMerve them. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING. * 
Maas, the Dutch portrait painter, happening one 
day to pay a visit to Jordeans, in order to view his 
paintings, and being exceedingly struck with their 
beauty, Jordeans enqtrirsA of Maas what were the 
sul^te he painted? Maas in soaae confusion an- 
swered, that he was « paimer of nortreils. The 
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Other replied, *< I pity you most tinoemly hndmi 
mrtiat, tn being » martyr to that bcBach of painttag; 
wbote, lei your merit be eter jo gieat, yoi| are. eon^ 
demned to sofier the whira, the folly, the imperti- 
Hence, ai well aa the igsoranoe, of aoeh a nnmher ef 
faodii 



MALICIOUS PLMSANTRY. 

Bttonamico Bufihlmaoco, the Florentiiie painter, 
tvhen he worked at Pisa, in the Abbey of St. Paul, 
met with Braiio» who was occupied in some paintings 
at the same place, aad of whom Boccaccio relates se 
niany pleasaot tales. Bruno not being able to give 
to his figures ettfier colour lively emragh^ or expressiea 
strong enough, consulted Bufialmacco on the best 
means of supplying these deficiencies. The latter, 
who was much given to playing off jokes upon his 
friends, recollecting to have seen some paintings of 
(Diasahae, in wbwh thftt ai^ had lepieiMnted the 
figoiea with soioUs iamirag from their mouths, eihi* 
biiiog in wiitiDg what the cottntenanoe ought ratfier to 
have spoken, resolved to make tJk» ndiculous exampi* 
the grauod woik of a most malidoiis piece of pleaaaa* 
try, under the maik of friendly advice of Bruno. After 
faistrMftiog him how» 4o give gseater beauty to his 
'ColeuriBg, he labeled fianhly to confess, that as to 
eipresaion, there- uwie some Uiiags to which it WM 
ia vsMn lor paiatiog to aspire-*-thal il ii^ in fact but 
one of seveml sieler ayts, a«dm«ukofl»» tiivet to Qthert 
of the^hmiiy fo^ help^-and In ine, as the best way of 
snpplying 4iat meaning Mthich the pencil could not 
convey, he advised Bruno to stick labels in the mouths 
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of his figoret, expressing in writing the lentiment or 
peuioD with which they were supposed to be at the 
nioment possessed. Bnino took the advice in good 
part; and being then at work on a picture of St. 
Ursula, and a devotee kneeling at her shiine, he stuck 
a long written prayer into the mouth of the one, and 
a suitable answer into the mouth of the other. 

This new manner of expressing things (for the 
conceit of Cimabue was not then generally known) 
appeared so admirable to Bruno, and to other ignorant 
painters of that period, that they all fell into the use 
of it in their works; and singularly enough, what 
Buffidmacco intended only as a joke, acquired in time 
such a sort of perspective propriety, that it was with 
some difficulty the art was rescued from this ridiculous 
degradation. 

BENT OF GENIUS. 

Johh Kupetzki, a Bohemian of an obscure family, 
who were incapable of afibrding him an education, 
left his father privately, in order to avoid a trade that 
was disagreeable to him, though he was under the ne- 
cessity of begging as he travelled, and suflered extreme 
hardship. Entirely undetermined whither to direct 
his course, be stopped accidentally at the castle of 
Count Czobor, in quest of some assistance, and there 
saw a painter at woik, whose name was Clans, and 
wh'ote reputation in that country vras considerable. 
Kupetzki surveyed the work with remarkable atten- 
tion for some time ; and then taking up a piece of char- 
coal, he imitated on the walls some of the ornaments 
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mth 80 much spirit, that the Count tnd the paiuter 
were surprised. On being asked what master had 
taught him, he answered, that his love for the art had 
been his only direction* Csobor generously took 
him under his protection, maintained him in the castle, 
provided every necessary for him, and engaged Claus 
to instruct him in the art of painting. Kupetzki 
afterwards became so eminent, that he painted por* 
traits of Peter the Great and the Imperial ^roily se- 
veral times, as well as of most of the Princes of Ger- 
many. The Margrave of Brandenberg Bareith gave 
him sixteen thousand German florins for nine of his 
pictures. 



SCISSORS ARTIST. 

Joanna Koerten Block, the wife of Adrian Block, 
from her youth shewed a strong inclination to drawing, 
painting, and embroidery, and arrived at an astonish- 
ing excellence in all. But she principally employed 
herself in cutting on paper the representation of 
landscapes, birds, fruits, and flowers, which she exe- 
cuted with incredible exactness and delicacy. The 
fines with which she expressed her objects, were as 
exquisitely nice as the lines of engraving ; and yet 
she performed it with scissors alone. Nor was she 
confined to any particular subject, for all kinds were 
to her equally easy and familiar. Sea pieces, animals, 
architecture, and still life, were perhaps her favourite 
subjects ; but she also cut portraits on paper with as 
striking a resemblance, as if they had been painted 
in oil by the hand of the ablest masters. She was 

64—65 Q 
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accounted so great a prodigy in this way* that alie was 
visited by the nobility of the first rank of all nations, 
who travelled through Amsterdam, where she resided ; 
and was particularly honoured by Peter the Great, 
who condescended to pay her a visit in her own house. 
The Elector Palatine offered her, for three small pic- 
tures of her cutting, a thousand florins ; yet she re- 
fused even so large a price for them. At the request 
of the Empress of Germany, she designed a trophy, 
with the arms of the empire, ornamented with laurel 
crowns, garlands of flowers, and other decorations 
suitable to the subject ; which she executed with such 
correctness of drawing and design, such wonderful 
beauty and delicacy, as it is impossible to describe. 
For this exquisite performance, she received a present 
from the empress of four thousand florins. She also 
cut the portrait of the emperor, which is hung up in 
the Imperial Cabinet at Vienna, and esteemed not the 
least curiosity in that collection of rarities. 



ALBERT DURER. 
When the engravings of Albert Durer first made 
their appearance, and were sought after with extraor- 
dinary avidity, Mark Antony of Bologna, surnamed 
Franci, from his having been a pupil of Francois 
Franci, contrived to counterfeit them so exactly, that 
having marked his imitations with the same letters 
as the originals, every body was deceived, and pur- 
chased them for genuine Albert Durer's. Some of 
these counterfeits having found their way into Flanders, 
Durer was so provoked, that on tracing them to the 
source from which they came, he instantly set out 
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for Venice, where Antony then was, and made a pub- 
lic complaint to the Republic of the fraud that had 
been committed on his reputation. All the satisfac- 
tion which he could obtain, was a strict injunction on 
Antony to desist from putting the name of Durer to 
the works which he engraved. 

Durer may be said to have, in some degree, courted 
this imposture, by the ostentation with which he 
exhibited his name in his pictures ; as if he trusted 
more to the ** ille facit" than to the intrinsic evidence 
of the hand from which they proceeded. In his 
picture of the Martyrdom of the Saints, one of the 
attendants is represented with a banner, on which 
the name of ''Albert Durer *^ is inscribed ; and in 
his other picture of the Crucifixion, amidst the Pope, 
Emperor, and several Cardinals, there is a figure of 
the painter himself, with a label in his hand, on which 
is written, "Albertus Durer, Noricus, faciebat, anno 
de Virginis partu 1511." 



PAINTING A TYRANT. 
William Kay, a Flemish painter, gained such repu- 
tation for portrait-painting, that the Duke of Alva sat 
to him ; but while he worked on the picture, the 
Judge Criminal and other officers waited on the duke, 
to know his determinate orders in regard to the Counts 
Egmont and Hoorn. The duke, with a terrible austerity 
of countenance, ordered their immediate execution. 
Kay was so violently affected by the piercing look and 
peremptory command of Alya, that he went home, 
fell sick, and died through the terror impressed on his 
mind by this transaction. 

Q 2 
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VANDYCK'S CHARLES I. 
The portrait of King Charks the First, in whole 
length, in annoor, painted by Vandyck, and which 
formed part of the Houghton collection* afterwards 
sold to the Empress of Rusua, has a singular defect ; 
both the gauntlets being drawn for the right hand. 
When this picture was in the Wharton collection, old 
Jacob Tonson, who had remarkably ugly legs, was 
finding foult with the two gauntlets ; on which Lady 
Wharton said, " Mr. Tonson, why might not one man 
have two right hands, as well as another two left legs ?"* 
alluding to Tonson's deformity in this respect, which 
is thus noticed by Pope in the Dundad : 

" With arms extended, Bemurd rows his state. 
And left-legged Jacob seems to emulate." 



THE SWISS TINTORET. 
It is remarked of John Rudolph Huber, who died 
about the middle of the eighteenth centnry, and was 
by way of distinction called die " Tintoret of Switzer- 
land," that he painted three thousand and sixty-five 
portraits, besides a great number of historical figures, 
all of them finished by his own hand, unassisted by 
any other artist. 

FOWL PAINTER. 

Melchior Hondekoeter was celebrated for his skill 

in painting domestic fowls, which he described in a 

variety of elegant actions and attitudes. He gave to 

eveiy animal he painted, such truth, such a degree of 
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force, expresuon, and life, as seemed to equal nature 
itself; and the feathers of his fowls were expressed 
with such a swelling softness, as roght leadilj deceive 
the eye of any spectator. It is said* that Hondekoeter 
had trained up a cock to stand in any attitude he 
wanted to describe, and that it was his custom to place 
the bird near his easel ; so that at the motion of his 
hand it would fix itself in the proper posture, and con- 
tinue in that particular position, without the smallest 
perceptible change, for several hours at a time. 



ABRAHAM SIMON. 
Abraham Simon, and his brother Thomas, vrere the 
most celebrated medalists that England or any other 
country has produced. Abraham was a man of small 
stature, and of a primitive philosophic aspect, always 
wearing his hafr and beard according to the mode of 
his ancestors. He was for some time in the service of 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, and accompanied her to 
Paris. When Christina went to the Royal Chapel, 
Simon placed himself in a gallery within view of the 
king, Louis XIII., in order to model his picture in 
. wax. During this operation, the king remarking his 
singular appearance, and how busily he was employed, 
and not knowing what he was about, ordered one of 
the captains of the guard to take him into custody. 
The next morning the king was told, that he was an 
artist, and in the suite of the Queen of Sweden. Being 
ordered to appear before the king, he was asked seve- 
ral questions, and being strictly examined, he boldly 
said to the king. " Sire, what art thou afraid of 1 to see 
a man with his own hair and aboard ; which the king, 
Q 3 
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your father, would have been ashamed to have been 
seen |iobliely without, for fear of being thoaght a boy, 
or no wise man f* 

Simon was emploj^ed to model the portrait of the 
Duke of York, afterwards James the Seoond, in the 
same manner as he had done that oT King Charles. 
When he had performed it in wax, an enquiry wae 
made what reward he expected ? He answered, a 
hundred pieces, as his majesty had given him. But 
it being reported, that the duke intended to give him 
only fifty, Simon pretending that something more was 
to be done to it, got the model into his own hands 
again, and squeezing it together, entirely defaced it. 
This rash and contemptuous act lost him all favour at 
court, and few more of his works were afterwards 
seen. Thus disregarded, he wasted the remainder of 
his days in obscurity and want, till some years after 
the revolution, when he died. 

INDEPENDENCE. 
Cardinal Richelieu employed Philiippe de Cham- 
pagne to paint the Grand Gallery of his Palace at Paris; 
and in order that he might obtain the whole of his time 
to the work, he pressingly invited the artist to take 
up his residence with him. Champagne, who had a 
happy domestic circle of his own, consisting of a son 
and two daughters, whom he loved dearly, declined 
the invitation, and though it was again and again re- 
peated, each time with more of the air of command, 
he persisted firmly in his refusal. Richelieu was 
much piqued, and did not conceal his displeasure. But 
as there were not two Champagnes in the world, be 
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«oon found it pradent to assume a ooncilit^oiy tone, 
and aflected even to testify in public how moeh esteem 
and friendship he had for the artist. He took oceasion 
to tell Champagne, that he wished him better than 
he perhaps believed ; and he he afterwards sent Bour* 
nais, his first valet-de-chambre, to say, that ** he bad 
only to ask freely what he wished for himself or his, 
and he would grant it to him." Ch^pagne returned 
for answer : ** that if the Cardinal could have made 
him an abler painter than he was, that was the only 
thing which he would have asked from his Eminence ; 
but as that was impossible, he had nothing to ask but 
the honour of his good opinion.'' 



"THE SORCERESS." 
It is related of Mademoiselle Rozee, one of (he 
most extraordinary painters that ever lived, that she 
used neither oil nor water-colours in her astonishing 
performances, and only worked on the rough side of 
the pannel with a preparation of silk floss, selected 
with inexpressible care, and disposed in different boxes 
according to different degrees of the bright and dark 
tints, out of which she applied whatever colour was 
requisite for her work. She blended, softened, and 
united the tints with such inconceivable art and judg* 
roent, that she imitated the warmth of flesh with aa 
great a glow of life, as could be produced by the 
most exquisite pencil in oil ; nor could the nicest eye 
discern at a proper distance whether the whole was 
not the work of the pencil. Houbraken says, he 
cannot tell how sha managed her work, nor with what 
instruments. But by whatever art her pictures were 
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eieouted, they were truly beautiful, and like oatiire. 
Her portraits have as striking a likeness as possible ; 
and every object was a just imitation of her model, 
whether the subject was portrait, architecture, land- 
scape, or flowers ; and as her manner of working could 
not be well accounted for, she was distinguished by 
the name of the Sorcerets, as if her work had been 
the effect of magic. 

One landscape painted by Mademoiselle Rosee, 
was sold for five hundred florins ; the sulyect of the 
picture was only the trunk of an old tree covered 
with moss, and a large spider finishing its web among 
the leaves and branches; but every part appeared 
with so great a degree of force, so relieved, so true, 
and so natural, that it was always beheld with asto- 
nishment. 

A PAINTER'S LAST HOURS. 
When Lucas of Leyden, during the last six yean 
of his life, lay pining under the pressure of disease, 
his industry and love^ of his art were evidently con- 
spicuous. It having been represented to him that 
such close attention increased the malignity of bis 
disorder, he calmly replied : " I am content it should 
be 80^ since by my studies I endeavour to make my 
bed of sickness a bed of honour. An artist can never 
die in a more suitable manner than with his pencil 
in his hand." The " Goddess Pallas" was the last 
plate which he engraved ; and it was on requesting to 
see it a short time before he died, that he is said to 
have used these memorable words. 
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CLAUDE LORRAINE. 
This immortal painter served an apprenticeship to 
the trade of a p^sUy-cook. In the early part of bis 
life he showed no symptoms of that astonishing genius 
which, in his more advanced years, shone out in works 
that are heheld with admiration by all the world. At 
first he could with difficulty be taught the rudiments 
of art, but he exerted his utmost industry to explorp 
the true principles of painting, by an incessant examir 
nation of nature. He made his studies in the open 
fields, where he very frequently continued from sun* 
rise, till the dusk of the evening compelled him to 
withdraw from his contemplations. 



HOGARTH'S LAST WORK. 
A few months before Hogarth was seized with the 
malady which deprived society of one of its brightest 
ornaments, he proposed to his matchless pencil the 
work be has entitled the TaU Piece, The first idea 
of tbi« picture is said to have been started in company 
while the convivial glass was circulating round his 
own table. " My next undertaking," said Hogarth, 
"shall be the end of all things/'--" l( tliat is the 
ease," replied one of his friends, "your business 
will be finished, for there will be an end of the 
painter." " There will be so," answered Hogarth, 
sighing heavily ; " and therefore the sooner my work 
is donei the better." Accordingly he began the next 
day, and continued his design with a diligence that 
seemed to indicate an apprehension he should not 
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live to complete it. This however he did, and ii 
most ingenious manner, by grouping every thing 
could denote the end of all things : — a broken bo 
an old broom worn to the stump ; the butt-end o 
old musket; a cracked bell; a bow unstrung 
crown tumbled in pieces ; towers in ruins ; the J 
post of a tavern called the World's End, falling dc 
the moon in her wane ; the map of the globe burn 
a gibbet falling, the body gone, and the chains w 
held it dropping down ; Fhcebus and his horses ] 
dead in the clouds ; a vessel wrecked ; Time 
his hour-glass and scythe broken; a tobacco-]: 
with the last whiff of smoke going out ; a play- 1 
opened, with exeunt omnes stamped in the comer ; 
empty purse ; and a statute of Bankruptcy taken 
against Nature. ** So far so good," said Hogarth, on 
viewing his performance ; " nothing remains but thi 
taking his pencil, and sketching the resemblanc< 
a painter's pallette broken. " Finis !" he then 
claimed, " the deed is done ; all is over." It 
very remarkable fact, and not generally known, t 
Hogarth never again took the pallette in his ha 
and that he died in about a month after b 
finished this Tail Piece. 
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